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PREFACE. 



The design of this Publication, is to 
furnish heads of families, and the 
community at large, with a voltime, 
containing, in a small compass, evi- 
dences of the Divinity of Christ, a 
refutation of Romanism, an explana-* 
tion of the origin and nature of epis- 
copacy, (as established by our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles, for the 
maintenance of the true faith and 
worship,) with a summary of the doc- 
trines of the reformed church, shewn 
to be in perfect harmony with holy 
writ. 

Upon subjects of such infinite 
consequence to the welfare of man- 
kind, the author conceived it to be 
his duty to consult the most eminent 

and profound theologians^ He has 
a 
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diligently perused the fathers of the 
first agesy and profited, not a little, by 
the valuable labours of many pious 
and learned prelates, particularly by 
those of Warburton, Hurd, and 
Horseley, and other celebrated di- 
vines, both living and dead. He 
makes this general acknowledgment, 
that the reader may consider this 
work, partly original, and partly com- 
piled. 

Whatever is written in support 
of the Establishment, dissenters are 
apt to look upon, as an indirect attack 
upon them. To this it may be suf- 
ficient to reply, that it is incumbent 
upon every man, to promote the hap- 
piness of his fellow creatures to the 
utmost of his power ; and that he who 
thinks he sees many around him, for 
whom he entertains the greatest re- 
gard, labouring under errors, must 
have a cold heart, or a most confined 
notion of benevolence, if he can re- 
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frain from endeavouring to set them 
right, lest he should be accused of 
the want of a christian spirit, or ex- 
pose himself to the imputation of il- 
liberalitj and intolerance. 

In these times of religious indif- 
ference^ when so many loose opinions 
prevail, prejudicial, in the highest de- 
gree, to the interests of Christianity, 
and entirely destructive of the unity 
of the church, — silence^ on the part 
of its friends, whether clergy or laity, 
becomes criminal, and a cold neutra- 
lity inexcusable. It is hoped, bow* 
ever, that no uncharitable expres- 
sions will be found to have intention- 
ally fallen from the writer's pen. 

The consequences of what h^ 
conceives to be error, must be left to 
the just and merciful judgment of 
him, who remembers whereof we are 
made, and knows tlie strength of our 
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j)rejtidices, and the excellencies and 
defects of our reasoning powers. 

But though he passes no censures 
upon conscientious scruples, as proofs 
of persuasion, he cannot admit them 
io be any proofs of the truth of our 
bpinioDs. 

* 

It has been often said, and it 
Will probably be said in the present 
xase, *• that every man shall be saved 
by the law or sect which he pro- 
fesseth, go that he be diligent to 
Traitte his life according to that law," 
therefore it is of Httle consequence 
what a man believes, if his religious 
tenets be accompanied with sincerity. 
This doctrine has been cultivated 
with the utmost diligence, enforced 
with all the arts of argument, and em- 
bellished with all the ornaments of 
eloquence, but not guarded, by equal 
Care, with proper limitations, from 
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being a snare to piidev and a stum* 
blingblock to weakness* 

That the judge of all the earth 
will do right, that he will require in 
proportion to what he has given, and 
punish men for the misapplication or 
neglect of talents, not for the want of 
them, is deducible from the contem-^ 
plation of the Divine attributes. But 
when a law is promulgated^ with that 
evidence which the Divine legisla- 
ture« (and ^uch a law is now meant,) 
sees to be sufficient for the conviction 
of a reasonable man, is it not presu* 
ming too much« to suppose, that we 
are innocent in rejecting it, or hot 
bound by it, if we do reject it ? 

Sincerity, in all professions, is 
commendable, and in the Christian 
character indispensable ; but if sin^ 
cerity, as such, independent of any 
particular mode of worship, or pro- 
fession, good or badj can recommend 



us to the favour of the Almighty, 
then moral and theological truth is 
of no use to man. St. Paul was a 
zealous Jew, and verily believed, that 
he ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; so 
he breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter against the Christians. Did 
this belief justify blasphemy and 
persecution ? and is it to be inferred, 
that when a man really believes error ^ 
he is, by the reality of his belief, con- 
stituted virtuous ? This would ppen 
a door to all the evils of the most 
outrageous fanaticism, and abrogate 
the whole moral law, under pretence 
of conscience* 

With all this sincerity of belief, 
St. Paul styles himself the chief of 
sinners^ because he had persecuted 
without a warrant had culpably and 
rashly overlooked (what he might 
and ought to have seen), that Jesus 
was no subverter of the Jewish law. 
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that he was no enemy to the God and 
King of Israel, but came indeed from 
him,, acted by his commission^ and 
displayed all the signs and creden- 
tials of the Messiah, in whom the 
law and the prophets were finally to 
be completed* 

No firmness of persuasion, can 
authorize a man to act wrong, on the 
pretence of conscience — we should 
learn even to suspect the possibility 
of guilt's mixing itself with what we 
call our speculative opinions* Error 
may be innocent ; but not as long 
as truth lies before us, and we may, 
if we do our duty, discover it. 

In matters of religion, the legis- 
lature has wisely and liberally con- 
ceded to every subject of the realm, 
the right of private judgment, but let 
it be a judgment of discretion. 

The Scriptures teach one faith 
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enlff', which, like the sun, was intend- 
ed to enlighten the whole world; 
and if without using those means of 
coming to the knowledge of the truth, 
which God has put into our hands, 
men, after a slight inspection of par- 
ticular texts, select from theim opposite 
ereedsn (as fancy or caprice may dic- 
tate,) there will be little prospect 
of arriving at a reasonable certainty 
with regard to the correct interpreta- 
tion of scripture. 

The only mode, of determin- 
ing differences, is by^a recurrence 
to first principles, to trace the stream 
to the fountain he^d, or to appeal to 
that primitive church, which was 
nearest to the times of the apostles. 
To this t6at the author confidently 
refers, relying on the indulgence and 
candour of the public, for a serious 
and patient perusal. 
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CHAPTER iv 

Beware lest iiiiy man spoil you through philo.sophy and 
vain deceit^ after the tradition o( men, after the ru- 
diments of the world, and not after Christ ; for in 
him dwelieth all the fulness of the Godheadi bodily.** 
Col. ii. 8, 9. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Christian! XT) in its infant state, was 
attacked by two formidable adversaries ; the 
Jew and the Gentile, both well qualified and 
not less disposed to give it a severe examina- 
tion* 

It was first proposed to the Jews 
(n^nnly attached to the Mosaic institution 
ill understood], and its pretentions were to 
be tried by the correspondence of its princih 
pies and history, to the doctrine and predic-* 
tions of their sacred books. The writing^ 
of the Jews to which the appeal lay, are in all 
hands; and with what triumphant superi- 
ority the followers of our Saviour reasoned 
from them, we see in their numerous publi- 
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cations still extant, and especially in those of 
the great apostle St. Paul ;— so that if all the 
scriptural learning, , and nil ^ the bigotry of 
Judaism could not obstruct the rise of Chris- 
tianity, as we know it did not, it tnay fairly 
be presumed that truth and reason wer^ on 
itsside. 

From the Jews, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles, flourishing in arts and liters, and at 
that time devoted to an idolatry, grown vener- 
table by its antiquity^ and calculated to cap- 
tivate the many, by the pomp of its^^tes, fhe 
magnificence of its temples, and the gaity of 
its festivals. The pride of Gentile wisdom, 
at first kept its professors from taking more 
than a superficial view of the new religion. 
But its rapid progress among the people, 
added to its declared purpose, of pre^ribing 
the faith and regulating the mannet^ of man- 
kind, broke through this real or affected indif- 
ference, roused at length the attention of the 
great and wise^ and provoked the ze^I of 
both, to shew itself in every species of hos- 
tility. The great persecuted, ttie teamed 
reasoned ; yet the disciples of Jestis Aiade 
such a luminous defence of the ttoctrin^S of 



the gospel, as enabled them to silence the 
wisdom of philosophers, and to triumph over 
the jealousies of prejudice, and the menaces 
of power. 

The principal advantage, which the first 
teachers of the christian faith exclusively en- 
joyed, was the preternatural illumination of 
their understandings by the immediate ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. This gave the 
apostles a complete insight into all the pecu- 
liarities of the christian dispensation, and 
produced that transcendent superiority which 
they uniformly displayed over the theology 
of the Jew, and the erudition of the Gentile. 
Hence we find them possessed of an accurate 
acquaintance with the ecclesiastical history 
of their own nation, and a knowledge of 
what was closely connected with it, the uni- 
versal antiquities of religion. We find that 
the striking events of ancient story, which 
were the most directly adapted to the purpose 
of the argument in which they were engaged, 
were always so presented to their minds, that 
they formed the most accurate and interest- 
ing conceptions of them. We find them 
happy in the interpretation of the prophesies, 



able expositors of those types, and symboli- 
cal representations of the Messiah, which 
were contained in the ceremonial rites of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. We 
find them learned in the jurisprudence of 
their country, and in their reasonings upon 
the most abstruse subjects, we find a self-evi- 
dence of the principles assumed, a coherence 
of the arguments pursued, a solidity of the 
conclusion deduced, and a perspicuity of 
language not surpassed by the most celebrar 
ted writers of Greece and Rome. Thus by 
the ministry of those chosen instruments of 
heaven, the face of empires was changed, 
Jews were converted into christians, and ido- 
laters to saints. 

So mightily grew the word of Ood 
and prevailed^ notwithstanding the severity 
with which its credentials were tried. The 
christian religion, says a fine writer, made 
its way through Paganism, with an amazing 
progress and activity. Its victories were 
the victories of reason, unassisted by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as 
the triumphs of light over darkness. And 
though the powers of hell had been succes- 



sively let loose against the church of Christ 
in the terrible shapes of Jewish and Gentile 
persecution, yet did they not prevail against 
this sacred structure, founded on a rock, 
guarded as we believe by heaven itself, and 
therefore destined to be eternal. 

The extraordinary and miraculous en- 
dowments conferred upon the apostles, till 
the evidences of Christianity were sufficiently 
established, and Jesus known to be the true 
Messiah, being no longer necessary, are 
no longer continued to the church ; like 
the scaffolding of a palace made complete, 
they are taken down and removed. A dili- 
gent perusal of the scriptures is therefore 
to us the best substitute for the want of 
inspiration. The bible is emphatically styled 
the word of God : and the truths contained 
in it are infallible, and of divine authority. 
The sacred penmen spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, and wrote under his im- 
mediate guidance and direction. So far as 
their natural faculties could be useful in the 
work, these faculties were no doubt properly 
employed ; but the eye of God was con- 
stantly upon them; wherever their judg- 



tnent was erroneous, he corrected theni; 

wherever the subject was above the reach 
of their understandings, he enlightened 

them ; and wherever their recollection failed, 

or their knowledge was defective, the Spirit 

brought all things to their remembrance, 

and guided them into all truth. 

Such is the divine origin of those au- 
thentic records from which we derive our 
knowledge: of the Deity ; and no pereon can 
examine the whole of the evidence of the 
truth of the old and new testaments, without 
iindipg it to be conclusive : modest men who 
have not considered the arguments for and 
against revelation, will be silent. If they can- 
not believe in Jesus, they will be extremely 
cautious on what ground they reject him. 
They will remember that Ne\^i»n, whose mind 
burst forth from the fetters cast by nature 
upon our finite conceptions, examined the 
proofs of his divine mission, and was satis- 
fied ; that Locke, whose office it was to detect 
the errors of thinking, and direct into a pro- 
per train of reasoning, the devious mind of 
man, was in the highest sense of devotion 
and adoration a christian. That Milton, our 



immortal bard, made the mysterious incar- 
nation of his blessed Saviour, the grand 
conclusion of Paradise lost, the rest from 
his finished labours, and the ultimate hope^ 
expectation, and glory of the world. 
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A Virgin is his Mother, but his Sire 
The Power of the most high— He shall ascend 
The Throne Hereditary, and bound his reign 
" With Earth's wide bounds^ his glory with the Heav*as.'' 

Nothing less than demonstration on the 
side of infidelity should induce any man to 
resist the weight that these venerable authors 
give in favor of the gospel. They were the 
ornamente of human nature, illustrious cha- 
racters and enlightened scholars, whose lives 
were a transcript of piety, and whose works 
will remain till the last fire shall consume all 
learning. They investigated the pretensions 
of the gospel critically and minutely, the au- 
thenticity of its records, the completion of its 
prophecies, the sublimity of its doctrines, the 
purity of its precepts, and the arguments of 
its adversaries, and they were not only con- 
vinced of the justice of its claims, but they 
gloried in it as a most benevolent and God- 
like scheme. It was their study in life, and 
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their comfort and support in the moment of 
dissolution, when their souls left this tenement 
of clay, and fled to the resting place of the 
spirits of the just. 

It is agreed by the most eminent divines, 
that the literal meaning of scripture is not to 
be deserted without the most urgent neces- 
sity. This is the fundamental principle of 
biblical interpretation ; a departure from 
which inevitably leads into all the excentri- 
cities of opinion, and the wildness of enthu- 
siasm ; for when the literal exposition is 
rejected, no bounds can be set to the errors 
which may ensue, — in some cases a various 
reading is adopted, in others a conjectural 
alteration, which will at least neutralize a 
pungent passage, and stubborn must be the 
text which will not bend under one or other 
of these modes of treatment. Thus the scrip- 
tures cease to be the unerring rule of faith 
and manners, and by the dexterity of contro- 
versalists, and philosophical commentators, a 
fancied support is wrested from them to sys- 
tems not only absurd, but productive of mis- 
chiefs the most deplorable. 
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In the following treatise I propose to 
prove the Divinity of Christ, from his Pre^x- 
istent state, his Incarnation and Atonement, 
and from a full conviction of the absolute 
necessity of conforming to the rule I have 
now laid down, namely, that of adhering 
strictly to the plain and obvious sense of 
scripture testimony, I shall quote those 
texts only, which in the mind of every can- 
did reader fairly shew, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who took upon himself the nature of 
man, was essentially partaker of the Divine 
Nature also, being (as an apostle hath dis- 
tinctly stated it) " the brightness of his Fa- 
ther's glory, and the express image of his 
person/' 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PRE-EXIStBNCE OF CHRIST. 
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Before Abraham was I am." John Tiii. 58. 



When it pleased God to bestow the 
faculty of reason on his creature man, he in- 
tended that this substitute of himself should 
be the guide of life, and the handmaid of 
religion ; and that it might serve to these 
purposes, it was made intelligent eiibugh, if 
honestly exerted, to lead him to some com- 
petent knowledge of his Maker, and of his 
moml duty, and to judge of the pretensions 
of any further light from heaven, which 
might be graciously vouchsafed to him. 
Now the safest rule by which a christian can 
conduct himself upon mysterious subjects, I 
apprehend to be this — that he never allow 
himself to philosophize, or to draw conclu- 
sions in theology, upon philosophical rea- 
sonings, without his bible. He may inves-i 
tigate, and hypoth^tically draw conclusions, 
but for a certain test of the conclusions so 
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drawn, let him have recourse to the word 
and to the testimony. In every thiqg relating 
to the being and essence of God, he must 
divest himself of all the pride of philosophy, 
and implicitly resign his understanding to 
the authority of the scriptures. We can^ 
not reason on all subjects, because there are 
many subjects which we cannot understand. 
The nature of the infinite Being, the mode 
of j^is existence are inscrutable to us, and proh 
bable to the highest angels,. Why then ich 
trude into such things, ad no man hath 
seen, cmt can see, especially when the revelar 
tions which God hath given of himself only si- 
lence, and do notcontradict our reason ? Evary 
thing would appear fit and right, \£, the whole 
scheme of providence were fully unveiled to 
us. It must be fit and right, whether we see 
it or not, if the doctrine in question be cre- 
dibly attested ; and the credibility will de- 
pend not on our fancies and expectation, of 
I know not what irresistible evidence, but 
on the Teal weight of the authority, on which 
it is establish^. 

The unity of God is a first principle m 
all true religion, whether natural or revealed. 
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We know there must be a first cause, l)e- 
cause things actually exist, and could never 
have (existed without a cause, and all second- 
ary causes necessarily lead us to a primary 
one. Both the old and new testament pro- 
claim with equal clearness arid force, the ex- 
istehce'of one eternal, omnipotent, and im- 
mutable God. Yet while we unequivocally 
own this sacred truth, and resolve to pre- 
serve it inviolate, we nevertheless acknow- 
ledge a personal distinction in that unity. 
We believe that in the Godhead there are three 
persons, each of whom is by himself God, 
fully possessed of the divine perfections^ at 
•the same time so indissolubly connected, so 
strictly one being, that any individual thing 
in the whole world of matter and of spirit, 
presents but a faint shadow of their unity.* 



* The excellent Grotias has given an elacidation 
of the Trinity, which may be translated thus : — 

Why is one God set forth in Persons Three 

In holy writ> thus known is He 

That three are one^ what reason can us teach ? 

Can it by no similitude be shewn t 

The Sun^ Lights Heat, are-THRSE^ yet one !'* 

Vid. Institatio. Baptizatornm Puerorum. 
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This sublime and mysterious truth is ex- 
pressly deliveBed in the bible as a rule of 
faith ; and if the reader (who is obligated to 
attend to what his maker reveals), will search 
the scriptures, he will find that there is nei- 
ther name, act, nor attribute, ^of the God- 
head, which is riot ascribed, in common, to 
all the Persons of the Trinity. The pro- 
phets and apostles have in a variety of places 
called Christ God, the true God, the great 
God, the mighty God, Jehovah, and I am.* 
They have declared Him to be eternal, 
incomprehensible. Almighty, omnipresent, 
omniscient, and immutable. They have 
attributed to Him the creation, preserva- 
tion, and government of all things. Atoms 
were called into existence by His word ; and 
angels owe to Him their exalted being. 



* The word Jehovah, as Bishop Horsley observes, 
being descriptive of the Divine Essence, is equally the 
Name of every one of the Three Persons in that Es- 
sence. The compound Jehovah Sabaoth belongs pro- 
perly to the Second Person, describing not merely the 
lord of such armies as military leaders bring into the 
field, but the unmade self-existent Maker sind sustainer 
of the whole array and order of the Universe. 
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In the first chapter of Genesis God is 
said to have created all things. St. John says 
Christ created all things. The same uner- 
ring Spirit inspired both Moses and the 
evangeKst. In the beginning (of the creation) 
was the word, and the word was with God 
and the word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God, that is, the Divine 
Person of whom St. John speaks, neither be- 
gan to be when He was born into the world, 
nor when the world and all things in it were 
made, for He was God from eternity, though 
as to Personality distinguished from the 
Father. In the next verse, it isdeclai^ 
that Christ was the creator of the universe. 
«' All things were nnade by Himt and without^ 
Him was not any thing made that wqs 
made.^^ That St. John actually speaks of 
Christ, we cannot entertain any reasonable 
doubt, for he states in the 14th verse of the 
same chapter, "the Word was made flesh,, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.^^* 

* Philo feqaently stiles the logos (the word) God« 
and by the Targnmist^ he is often stiled Godj as when 
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* Aiiother of those leading passages which 
^aks 'imanswerafoly for the precpicistence 
anddiviirity of our blessed Saviour, appears 
in' the Epistle of St« Paul, Col« i. 16. where 
the apostle ealls Christ the image of the 
invisible .God^ the first-born of every crea- 
ture, and says i' by Him were all things cre- 
ated that are in heaven at^ that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones or dominions, principalities or 
powers, all things were created by Him, 
arid for Him, and He is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist/^ In He- 
brews i. 12i the declaration of the same 
apostle is equally unquestionable, " God, 
who at sundrv times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
vts by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir 
of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds/^ These texts speak for themselves, 
no less than the attributes of Deity can be 



JacoJ) says in the Cbaldee of Onkelos Gen. xxviii. 21. 
The Word of Jehovah shall be my God ; again in 
Lev. xxvi. 12. My Word shall be to you for God the 
Redeemer. 
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adequate to the creation of the worlds ; and 
as bishop Bull observes, " if these words <rf. 
St. Paul are not to be understood of a crea- 
tion, (according to the usual meaning of the 
term) I must think the scriptures inexpli- 
cable, and' that nothing certain can be con- 
cluded from the most express passages of 
them/^ Vid. Defensio Fidei Nicenae Cap. i. 

Sec. 15. 

Let us next consider the wonderful 
events which attended the divine mission of 
Moses, to whom the Lord appeared at the 
bush, as the incommunicable I ain, and by 
whose benevolent interposition and out- 
.stretehed arm, the posterity of Abraham were 
delivered from Egyptian bondage. That the 
Jewish nation were the chosen people of 
God, appears from the whole tenor of scrip- 
ture. St. John speaking of Christ says, " he 
came unto his own but his own received 
him not.^^ It is reasonable to suppose that 
the words " his own" relate to the Jews en- 
tirely, and that the evangelist here considers 
Christ as the King of Israel, and the Jews as 
his peculiar people. The truth of this po- 
sition will be illustrated by the following 
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quotations : — Ps. Ixxviii. 56, " They temp- 
ted and provoked the most high God/^ 
1 Cor. x.9j" Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tempted/' 

These texts both relate to the same re- 
bellious acts of the Israelites, in the wilder- 
ness. The person, whom they tempted, is 
called by the Psalmist, the most high God^ 
by St. Paul, he is called Christ, therefore 
Christ is the most high God, the Jehovah of 
the old testament. '^ In the year that king 
Uzziah died, I saw'' says the prophet Isaiah, 
^^ the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Above it stood the seraphims : each one had 
six wings ; with twain he covered his face, 
with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. And 6ne cried unto ano- 
ther, and said. Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord 
of hosts. Isaiah vi. 1. " These things said 
Esaias when he saw his (Christ's) glory, and 
spake of him." John xii. 41. As Christ is 
here declared by the Evangelist to be the 
person, whose glory Esaias saw, therefore 
Christ is the Lord of Hosts. 
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la a later period of the world, the pro^ 
phet Daniel records a moi^ extraordinary 
manifesteition, both of the Father and the 
Son. Few descriptions are so sublime and 
magnificent. The firsf Person in the Holy 
Trinity is distinguished, in the following 
manner : — " I beheld till the thrones were 
cast down, and the Ancient of Days did sit, 
whose garment was white as snow, and the 
hair of his head like the pure wool, his 
throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
wheels as burning fire.'^ After this, thie 
second Person in th^ Trinity is introduced, 
" I saw in the night visions and behold one 
like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, 
and they brought him near before him, and 
there was given him dominion, and gloty, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him, his dominion is 
an everlastiug dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed. Dan. vii. 9. and 13 14. 

I will now select two passages from the 
new testament, in which our Saviour srpeaks 
of his own dignity — " no man hath ascended 
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lap to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
heaven.^' John iii. 13. " I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven, if any 
man eat of this bread he shall live for ever ; 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh 
which I will give for the life of the world/' 
John vL 61. 

Upon these texte Dr. Price observes :^- 
" The Jews understood our Lord^s expres- 
sion to be an intimation, that he had existed 
in heaven before he catne into this world, 
and therefore murmured at him and said, ^' is 
not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know ? how is it then that 
he saith I cahie down from heaven ? There 
is in diis case, continues the Doctor, a pre- 
sumption that the sense in which the Jews 
understood our Lord, was the most obvious 
and natural sense. If, however, it was not,, 
and the Jews perversely misinterpreted his 
words, it was reasonable to expect ^t 
Christ should have said something to correct 
their mistake. But instead of this, we find, 
that in his reply, he repeated the same de- 
claration, in stroi^ger language, and intima^ 
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ted that they understood him rightly. Does 
this offend you ? what ! and if ye shall see the 
Son of man ^iscend up where he was before/^ 
Sermons Pfeige 1S2. 

Our blessed Lord told the titlbelievitl^ 
Jews, that he came down frdtti heateui liot to 
do his own will, but the will of hiin that Sent 
him. No persons are said to descend from 
heaven, but such as were really there, before 
they appeared upon earth. John the Baptist 
was filled with the Holy Ghost from his mo^ 
ther's womb, yet he distinguishes himself 
from Christ in this — " he that cctoeth firotti 
above is above all-^lie that is of the earth is 
earthy, and speaketh of the earth.^' Adam 
was created immediately by God, without 
the intervention of man or woman^ yet he 
was so far from being from heaven, thit 
even in this reelect, he is distingui^ii^ from 
the second Adam. '^ The first man is of the 
earth earthy, the secoiid man is the Lord 
from heaven,^^ wherefore the descent of Christ 
irom heaven, clearly presapposes his being 
there, and that antecedently, to any ascent 
thither, " for that he ascendcid what is but 
th"**^ he also first descended." Eph. iv. 9. 
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To plain, honest ttieii, who believe the 
testimony of Him, ^ho cannot lie, the fol- 
lowing text, oii this bead, will be conclusive. 
'* Atod now O Father glorify thou me with 
thine dWn Self, with the glory which I had 
Wilii thee before the tvorid was/' John xvii. 
6. Here otjdr Saviour himself, in a solemn 
a<* erf devotioti, declares td the Almighty, 
that be had glory with him, befbre the world 
w^j aild he fervently ^rays, that his Father 
would be graciously pleased to re-instate 
him in his former felicity. The laftguag^ is 
seii^DtiS And very striking ; every word is 
eMij^tife t " glorify thou me wilJi that glory 
wfeich I enjoyed in thy J>resence, and near 
thy person before the world was/' Updn 
this siiigle passage the thristian may with 
safety rest his faith. 

When any doctrin^^ of a mysterious ftud 
important tiature, is presented to the mi^id , 
we generally feel ^ strong curiosity to know 
the maimer, in which the same doctrine has 
been regarded by others, particularly by such 
as hate lived before lid, and pecdi&rty,»by the 
anient members of the christRin churches ; 
nor is this a matter of siftaJl moraeiit, for 
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if the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
were now first discovered by mankind to be 
contained in the scriptures, (the words of 
holy writ being supposed to have remained 
always the same), we should undoubtedly 
be surprised to find that those passages, which 
in our view, cleariy contain this doctrine, had 
never been understood by others, in the same 
light as by ourselves ; particularly we should 
be inclined to doubt the soundness of our 
interpretation, if the early christians ex- 
plained such f](ass£|ges in a way totally dif- 
ferent from our own mode of construction. 
It will also be easily seen, that the time in 
which those lived, to whom an appeal of this 
nature is made, must be of some conse- 
quence, as well as the character of the wit- 
nesses. The more ancient the witnesses are, 
other things being equal, the more valuable 
must be their testimony : and such testimony 
when really ^noient, and at the same time 
explicit, and decisive, cannot fail of yielding 
great satisfaction to every rational inquirer. 

To shew that the view which I have ta- 
ken of the preexistence of Christ, as derived 
from the holy scriptures, is correct, I will 
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therefore add the sentiments of some eminent 
writers of the christian church, who lived in 
its first and purest ages : — Justin Martyr, 
who lived in the year 140, and was born 
about the close of the first century, says, 
"The Son proceedeth from the Father, as 
the light of the sun in the firmament from 
its own body, without any division or sepa- 
ration from it/^ Dial, with Trypho, p. 358. 
In another place he declares—" More than 
one Divine Person are denoted by the phrase, 
' the man is become as one of us,^ and that 
one of these was Christ,^^ Tertullian affirms, 
" It was the Son, who judged men from the 
beginning, destroyed that lofty tower, and 
confounded their languages, punishing the 
world with a flood of water, and raining fire 
and brimstone upon Sodom and Gomorrah, for 
he al ways descended to hold converse with 
men, from Adam even to the patriarchs and 
prophets, in visions and dreams ; neither was 
it possible, that the God who conversed with, 
men upon earth, could be any other than 
that Word, which was to be made flesh.^^ 
Adv. Prux. Cap. 16. Anthenagorus who 
flourished in the year 178, says, " By Christ 
all things were created, since the Father and 
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the Son are oi^e.'' )r^iiiM9W st^ft, tbs^ " Jobn 
preaching the cme Alnughty Qpd, and 4)e 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ, by whom 
all ithings \rere made, saith that this Per^oa 
is the true light who lighteth every pian, jthat 
this Person is the maker of the worJdj that 
this Persop was made flesh and dwelt among 
us/^ iib. 1. Cap. 1. Thus doe^ this learq^ 
ed and pix>us martyr, who was the disciple 
of Polycarp, the scholar of St. John, apply 
all the leading points of doctrine contained 
in the introductory verses in the gospel of 
St. Johp to our blessed Saviour, in tt^ 
fullest and most satisfactory manner. 

To the testimony of llie Christian church, 
I add that of the Jewish church. 

Philo, the celebrated Jew of Alexandria^ 
who lived before the birth of our Saviour^ 
calls the logos (the Word that was made flesh) 
the eternal logos, and says " that he is the 
image of the invisible God.^^ 

Jonathan says " God will atone by his 
Word, for his land, and for his people, even a 
people saved by the WOrd of tl^pXord.'' 
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The following remarkable sentence is 
from Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, or Judah the 
Holy, who lived in the second century : — 
" God the Father, God the Son, God the 
Holy Spirit, they are all one, and cannot be 
separated/ 
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These testimonies to the preexistence 
and divinity of Christ, are complete and 
irresistible, and in a serious mind it cannot, 
I think, fail to produce not only conviction, 
but astonishment and delight, to see the 
wonderful manner in which the Almighty 
hath diffused and propagated the evidence of 
this doctrine, from the earliest period, to the 
present time. 
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CliAFTER IH. 

meARNATlON OP CHRIST. 



'' God w^maaitet iir the.Flesb.*' h Tim. iih 16. 

Ft is revealed m the holy- scriptures, 
that the Mediator betweeir God and maw 
must partake of human nattire, not the na^ 
ture of a particular nation, tribes family, err 
individual, but the natulre of the whofe 
human race. Thi» was typified in the 
Mosaic law, which required that the re« 
deemer of a forfeited inheritance, or of a 
slave who had sold his birthright and civil 
liberty, should be near of kin to those who 
were to be redeemed* Therefore, to recover 
the gift of immortality, which man had 
lost by his original apostacy, or sold for 
the pleasures and glory of the world, it be- 
hoved Christ by a preternatural conception, 
to be born of a woman, and to be made like 
tuito his brethren, " Forasmuch as the chil- 
dren arc partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself took part of the same,^^ that all might 
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be redeemed with one blood, for he i» the 
kin^Ban of the whole. As born of a wof- 
mau Christ was like unto us in all things, 
but sin was excepted, as he was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost. This sanctification of 
human nature was fir^ Accessary to fit it for 
the personal union with the word, that as the 
first Adam was the fountain of impurity, the 
second Adam might be the fountain of righ- 
teousness, '^ God sending hi$oWn Son, in the 
hkeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in 
the flesh/^ whicli he could not have. con- 
demned if Christ had not been an unerring 
pattern of religious excellence. 

That image of God, in which Adam was 
created, in our Lord appear^ perfect and 
entire ; in the unspotted innocence of his life, 
the sanctity of his manners, and his perfisct 
obedience to the law of God ; in the vast 
powers of his mind, intellectual and morale 
intellectual in his comprehension of all know- 
ledge, moral in his power of resisting all the 
allurements of vice. 

That Christ was a man, in the absolute 
sense, is evident from many passages of scrip- 
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ture. He is frequently called a man, and the 
son of man. The number of instances in 
which he has this latter appellation, is no 
less than seventy-one ; in sixty-seven orthese 
instances, he applies this name to himself, 
once it is given to him by Daniel, once by 
St. Stephen, and twice by St. John in the 
Revelation. 

When Christ is called a man, he is de- 
scribed with those faculties which belong to 
man. He is represented as growing in wis- 
dom and stature, as hungry, and thirsty, and 
weary ; as sustained and refreshed by food, 
drink, and sleep ; as the subject of natural 
affection, as weeping with tenderness and 
sorrow, and as having all the innocent cha- 
racteristics which belong to our nature. 
When we sav then that the Word was made 
flesh, we declare that Christ became really 
and truly man. For the mediator between 
God and man is the man Christ Jesus, 
" since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.^^ Christ 
is, therefore, frequently called the son of 
man ; and in that character he was always 
promised. — First to Eve, as her seed, and 
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consequently her son ; then to Abraham, 
"In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed ;^^ next to David, as his son, to 
sit upon his throne, and consequently of the 
same nature with David, and M^ith Abraham ; 
and as he was their son, so are we his bre- 
thren ; as descending from the same father, 
Adam. For he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but the seed of Abraham, and so 
became not an angel, but a man. 

But though a man, he was not a man 
only. If Jesus had been a mere man, no 
reason can be assigned why his birth should 
not have been after the ordinary course of 
nature. A prophet, or moral teacher, ac- 
cording to our ideas of propriety, might have 
descended from human parents alone, but 
in this case, every circumstance is extra^ 
ordinary and superhuman. 

In consequence of his miraculous con- 
ception, Christ, it is^recorded, "shall be called 
Immanuel,^^ not that this should be his name, 
but that he should actually be all that the 
name Immanuel imports, which signifies 
God with us. Matt. i. 23. Again, the angel 
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jamt fitwn God thus addressed Mary, ^' The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon tiiee, and the 
Power of the Highest shall overshadow thee, 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee, shall be called the son of God/* 
Luke i* 3,5^ That our Saviour was in- 
deed the Son of the living God, the new 
Testament every where teaches us, calling 
him not only generally the Son of God, but 
His only begotton Son — His beloved Son — 
His first-born Son — His proper and pecu- 
liar Son. And as Jesus Christ is called the 
Son, so God is called his Father, and in such 
an emphatic manner, as to intimate a proper 
and peculiar degree of paternal relationship. 
This I infer from the first chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, where the apostle iur 
troduces the title of Son, in order to shew the 
superiority of Christ over the angels ; " unto 
which of the angels said he at any time, thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee/ 
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Again, " I will be to him a father, and 
he shall be to me a son,^' this clearly proves 
his divine origin, for as St. Paul argues in a 
following verse — " Being made so much bet- 
ter than the angels, he hath, by inhmtance. 
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(tOr heriHlitary rJglrt) db^iaed a ibore excel- 
lent naiBetkaii they. ^^' Naw OBF Saviour can- 
possess^ by inherit^toee, his^ name of Son^ in* 
no otiier wayv than by descent from the f^ 
l^er«^ Other beings HKty he ^ns of God by 
elation or adbptkn, bivt diey do> not inherit' 
tUmai name; because they aye aot from the 
Fatter^ by generation; 

th tte^ ^mt chapter (^ ih^ epistle t^ tite' 
Romans^ we meet? with a remarkable passage, 
whteh'iUtastrates the ifoctnine under con^dev^ 
ation still further—" Bis Sort; ^ui^ Chrfet 
our Lord, who' was made of tile seed of 
Diividi "according to the flesh; antf deela*6d^ 
*o^ be tHc^ Son of God, with^ power, aocW- 
ding" to the spirit of holiriess,'* ficre 
tliere is aplain distinction made^ between 
the SOB of David, and the Son of God^ 
to which i add a parallel text of the satae 
apostle, which will enable M tb sesccslain diii- 
tinctly St. PauPs meaning; il is that^whero he* 
sAy&i " of whom, according to the flesh, 
Christ came, who iy over alU God blessed for 
ever/^ Rom. ix. 5. In the two texfe, the 
antithesis between the words, " according to 
the flesh/^ and " acGordii% to the spirit,'' is 
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very important ; with resp^t to the fleshy 
Christ is the son of David, with respect to 
the spirit, he is the Son of God. With this 
light we can clearly discover the meaning of 
our blessed Lord^s expression, when he says, 
'^ My Father is greater than I,^^ greater as to 
that peculiarity of generation which he had 
from the Father, and greater as to that state 
of glory, of which the Son divested himself, 
" when being in the form of God, he thought 
- it not robbery to be equal with God, y^ 
made himself of no reputation, and was 
found in fashion as a man/ This conde- 
scension or humiliation of the Son of God, 
from ^ state of glory, (which he enjoyed with 
the Father before the world was,) to the low, 
passive, and indigent condition of a servant^ 
is that stupendous display of loving kindness 
which prophets were inspired to foretell, and 
apostles commissioned to publish, -^ that 
sublime mystery of godliness which even an- 
gels desire to look into, and which we cannot 
better define, than when we say, in the words 
of tlte Athanasian creed : — " That Christ was 
^ equal to the Father as touching his Godhead, 
but inferior to the Father as touching his man- 
hood, who al{hough.he be God and man, yet 
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(by an inefikble, and incomprehensible iintoii 
of the human nature with the divine^) he is 
not two but one Christ, one altogether, Bot 
by confusion of substance, but by Unity trf 
I^rson. For as the reasonable soul and flesh 
is xme. man^ so God and man is ob^ 
Christ.^* '-• : i 

' . • I • ■ . ■ • ■ r .-\ 

t 

The JeWs bad learned from ' the wrti. 
tihgs'of the Old Testament, that the title <if 
Son ofOodbeloBged to the Messiah, thou^ 
perhaps they might noi thoroughly underMaiad 
It, according^ to the full and prc^r tenstf, 
m which the prophets intended it and seni^ 
of their own commentators had expounded 
it ; And no wonder, if the generality of the 
Jews, who thou^ of Httle but^ a temporal 
kingdoms of the Messias, should lose 1^ jilst 
and sublime notion ofhis beingthe Son of God. 
But in the New Testameiit, sufficient carfe 
iras taketi, to ehicidate this point, and 
terive and inculcate ttie true doctrine of his 
frliatron. John the Baptist^ our Lord^sfore* 
runner, began his ministry,- by proclafming 
him to bcf the Son of God; Our blessed .LoUd 
iiimself, in his distom^ with Nichoietbui, 
speaks of the exceeding great love of God to 

F 
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maakind in sending bis only begotten Soil 
iiito the world, to ^ve it^ and states the hei- 
nous aggravation of their guilt, who will not 
believe in the name of the only begotten Son 
of God. Now why is so great an emphasis 
laid upon this appellation, " The only begot- 
ten Son,^^ why is it so highly extolled, flot 
only beyond that of a prophet, but of 
an angel or archangel; if not on account 
of foifie extraordinary dignity of his person ? 
When our Saviour was accused by the Jews> 
of breaking the sabbath^ he immediately^ by 
way><>f justification of what be had done, de^ 
clawed' who he was, telling them that his Fa^ 
ther performed vi^orks of mercy on the 
Sabbath day, and that he iiad a right to do 
what his Father did — and when ^ charge is 
hrou^t against him for forgiving sins, he 
shews what great power, eminence, and au^ 
thority, the Son possessed, and commands all 
men to honour the Son^ eyen as they honour 
the Father. These are strong expressions to 
come from any person, who knew himself to 
be no more than a man, or a anere creaturei 

and even in answer to an accusatiou of blas^- 

« ■ - « ■ . • . ■ . . ■ . 

phemy, for making himself equal with God. 
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The next remarkable passage, which I 
shall notice, occurred, when the tribute 
money was (demanded of our Lord, for the 
use of the temple ; a duty exacted in the 
name of God, and for the special service of 
the established place of religious worship : 
upon this occasion our Lord again takes the 
opportunity of intimating his peculiar rela- 
tionship to the Father. " What V^ says he to 
Peter, " do the kings of the earth take custom, 
or tribute, of their own children, or of stran- 
gers ? Peter answered, oC^trangers, Jesus saith 
unto him, then are the children free/^ Matt, 
xvii. 25, 26. thereby inferring that he might 
plead the like exemption from paying tribute 
to God, being the Son of God. But, however, 
that he might give no offence, he chooses to 
wave his privilege, and to pay tribute, 
though at the expense of a miracle. Let any 
man seriously consider this, and think whe- 
ther it be consistent with the regard we owe 
to the wisdom and humility of Christ, to 
imagine that he should so much insist upon 
his own dignity ; if he were not, in every 
respect, what the voice from heaven, at liis 
trainsfiguration, fully and, incontrovertibly 
proclaimed him to be " The Son of the most 
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high God/^ inseparably and sub^irtially 
united to the Father, omnipresent, immuta- 
ble, and incomprehensible, strictiy and esdeih- 
tially divine. 

Whoever examined with attention tii^ 
character of our blessed Lord, as it may be 
collected from the various incidents and ac- 
tions of his life, will sooii discover, that it was, 
in every respect, the most perfisct that i?ver 
was made known to the world. Nor was his 
wisdom inferior to his virtiies. The doctrines 
he taught were the most sublime, the iiioA 
important that were ever before delivered to 
mankind, and every way worthy of that GoA 
from whom he professed to derive them, iEind 
whose 6on he declared himself to be. If 
then he was confessedly so great and so good 
a man, it unavbidably fblloW^, that he must 
be what he pretended to be, of a divine ori- 
ginal. Look again at the explicit prophe- 
cies which announced his advent, and the 
striking circumstances which attended his 
incani^lion. 

If we examine the bible, from Gends^iir 
to the commehceiitent of the Christian era, 
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we shall find that the providence of God was 
chi^y occupied in preparing the world 
for this event. If revelations from heaven 
be made to the patriarchs and prophets, 
it is to shew them the day of the Messiah 
afar oiF— if Christ chose a peculiar people, 
it was to render them the depositories 
of the promises concerning his -coming. 
Nor were indications of the divine inten- 
tions confined to the Jews only, the plan 
erf providence extended over the whole 
earth. This was one great end of all the 
designs of the Deity, and furnishes the key 
to all the divine dispensations. '' If empires 
rose or fell, if war divided, or peace united 
the nations, if learning civilized their man^ 
nera, ' or philosophy enlarged their views, 
all was, by the secret appointment of heaven, 
made, in some measure, to modify the world 
for that fulness of time, when the Messiah 
was to appear.'^ What a magnificent con- 
ception does this give us of the person of 
Christ, when we behold princes and kings, 
entering one after another upon the etzge of 
time, to prepare the way for the King of 
kings! 
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Nor were the occurrences which imme- 
diately preceded, and attended our Lord's 
nativity, less remarkable, — a celestial envoy 
is delegated to Joseph, to tell him not to 
hesitate to take Mary to wife, for that which 
was conceived in her Was of the Holy Ghost. 
Gabriel, the most exalted of the angelic 
spirits, is despatched from the throne of God 
to proclaim the child's birth — a heavenly 
choir cheer the midnight hours, with repeat-- 
ing " glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men ;'Mhe . long 
expected star is seen in the east, to direct the 
magi where to pay their adorations, is it pro- 
bable ? is it conceivable ? is it credible ? that 
heaven should bestow such honours upon 
any being, whose nature was not eternally 
and essentially divine ? But supposing that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, of whom Isaiah prophecied — " Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
der, and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlast- 
ing Father, (the Father of Eternity) The 
Prince of Peace ;'' then the magnificence of 
his attendants was highly graceful, and it 
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was no wonder that all the celestial armies 
should unite, with harmonious voices, and 
accordant hearts, in applauding and celebra^ 
ting a condescension and benevolence, great 
and illustrious beyond all example. 



CHAPTER IV, 

ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 

" Ye are bought with a price." 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

In the history of the creation, revelation 
teaches, that when the Almighty formed man, 
he made him just and upright, furnished 
with the means and fitted for the enjoyment 
of unadulterated happiness. That moral 
nature which was his glory, and capacitated 
him for the felicities for which he was de- 
signed, required that he should be free ; and 
his sovereign Creator thought it best that a 
sense of his dependence should be impressed 
upon him, and his obedience tried by an easy, 
benevolent, explicit law, enacted and pro- 
mulgated by the lips of the Deity himself. 
Whether the command of not eating the 
fruit of the forbidden tree in paradise is to 
be interpreted literally, or allegorically, 
of some other prohibition expressed in 
these terms, agreeably to the stile and 
genius of the oriental writers, it matters 
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not. This diversity of interpretisttion makes 
no difference in the case. Whatever the 
test of man's obedience was, the wilL of 
the lawgiver is clearly announced, " If thou 
art guilty of disobedience, thou shalt surely 
die/' 

Obedience then had the promise of con- 
tinued life, the penalty threatened to disobe- 
dience was death. The gift freely bestowed 
on a certain condition, was to be withdrawn 
on the breach of it, and though the loss was 
immense, to the loser no wrong was done, 
and no complaint in reason can be made, for 
what man had no right to demand, might be 
offered, on what terms the giver pleased. 

In this first state of trial, I could shew 
the wisdom and the goodness of the Deity, 
and the obligations thus imposed upon his 
new moral creatures, of implicit compliance 
with his will. 

But, at present, it concerns us only to 
observci that in abuse of that freedom, by 
which he was ennobled, man violated the 
law of his Maker, in defiance of the awful 

G 
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sanctions with which it was enforced. The 
divine displeasure was incurred, misery and 
destruction became the sinner's doom, and 
thus the human race were ruined and degra^ 
died. The solemp monuments of this ^1 
are erery where too numerous — We carlry 
them about us in this earthly tabernacle — We 
inherit from Adam a nature subject to a 
<aiirse, it* peace; with its siuthor, dttd ifith 
itself broSkeh, its spiritual and moral health 
impaired, and deaths its terrible desert. The 
consequencie of tikis grand apdstaey is conr 
tain^d in thiat mournftil fe^rd^^^^y ooe 
mWs disobedience sin entet^ into :the 
world, and death by sin, and so death pass&ql 
upojA all men, for that all have :simied.*^ 
Such is the moral narrative of man.' TTie 
figuBes of the piece may vsay, aftd the colour- 
ing .be sometimes of a darker and sometimfss 
6i a lighter hue, but the prind^les erf* Hh^ 
composition, the grand outlines are every 
M'here the same. Wherever we direct tmr 
view, we discover the melancholy proofs of 
depravity^ whether tve look to ancicJht or 
modern times, to barbarous or civilized nb« 
ti6hs, to the conduct of the world around os, ^ 
or to Hie monitor Vithin the breast, whether 
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wei jfcad, jor^heai!, ot act, or thin^i or feel, 
tiie sadooe hamiliating lesson is fcurced upoii 
iKi,:^^Beholdtl was shapeniainiquilyYatid 
in sin (lliat is, ::i9iith:a contaminatefji natur^ 
faath dny mother conceived dne/^ Psali U. Sj 
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iX hi^ inability to expiate his own loU 
fences, man has every where, mamfest^ed; a 
coounon seatij^oe^t; wherever we fijad him 
thougfattiil of bis condition, aqd mindfiil ^f 
bis God, we <&fee him standing by an alt^r, 
oiiferinga vaictim, with the blood c^ wbicb he 
is hc{)i£ig to pix){)]i;iate his Maker. . fjio where 
haiB he reposed with confidence on his own 
intrinsic merits— No where has he trusted 
vholly to his contrition, and his tears.* The 



* The repentance of a sinner cannot be an atenemenjt 
for his crime. In what manner does his priesent penitence 
afiect his former offences ? will his sorrow for sin make it 
90tat to btf sin? will the confession of his guilt make him 
i^ease to be guilty ? will his resolations of amendment^ 
or his actual reformation^ obliterate the transgressions 
of his past life ? If man be a depraved creature^ it is 
plainly impossible that he should be justified by the law 
of God. When he comes before his Maker to be judged 
according to his works, he must be said to havie done 
evil^ because he has in fact done it. The law has declared 
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universal prevalence of this idea of a sacrifice, 
indicates that it was derived from some au« 
thentic and traditionary source, and as there 
is no congruity in the nature of thiqigs, be- 
tween shedding of blood and remission of 
sins, I infer that God, who only could be 
the unchangeable oracle of truth, informed 
man, soon after his fall, of the necessity of an 
atonement, and graciously taught him to sup- 
port his faith, and sooth his anxieties with 
typical sacrifices, till the great sacrifice 
should be offered for him, in which he should 
find his peace. It is this view of man in hia 
fallea state which gives to the gospel its full 
energy. The ways of heaven are not as our 
ways, nor to be regulated by our impatient 
wishes and expectations. What man in a 
moment, had wantonly thrown away, he was 
to recover once more, not instantly, but after 

that " the «oal which sinneth it ihail die." By the law 
therefore he mast die, because he has sinned : conseqaeotly 
God cannot pronounce him just, or acquit him of guilt--^ 
because he is guilty. In this situation, as far as we are 
able to distisrn, the atonement 6f Christ was absolutely 
necessary for the human race 5 and without it, consisteotfy 
with the moral government of God, we can conceive no 
possible way of salvation. 
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a long succession of ages, and such a state of 
intermediate discipline and preparation, as 
might best serve to introduce the intended 
blessing with effect. 

In the first ages of the world, God 
taught men by the dictates of nature, and the 
common notices of good and evil, by lively 
oracles, and great examples of piety. He 
set forth the holy patriarchs as tutors to the 
rest of mankind, who, by their religious lives, 
might train up others to the practice of virtue, 
and instil into the mind, a reverence of the 
Deity. At this early period, the priesthood 
was Tested in the head of every tribe, to 
whom it belonged to bless the family, to offer 
sacrifice, to intercede for them by prayer, 
and to minister in other solemn acts of re- 
ligion. Abel offered a sacrifice to God, and 
was accepted. We are informed by St. Paul, 
that he offered this sacrifice in faith, and it 
is impossible to conceive in what manner his 
faith vras exerted, or to what object it could 
look, unless it was founded on some divine 
promise. But no divine promise is men- 
tioned in the scriptures, as made to mankind, 
except through a Redeemer, 
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By faith, Enoch) the seventh fnun 
Adam, without undergoing the ordinary 
change of death, was. miraculously tt^mt^ 
lated into heaven, for bdfore his tiraiis-^ 
lation he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God /^ "It was by faith,^^ says 
tiie apostle, that he attained to sudi a 
higti distinction. It was owing therrfore ta 
his^rm persuasion of the truth and ex.cek^ 
knee of what God had revealed, being iiK 
structed, no doubt, by Adam, {with whom 
he was cotemporary for three hundred yearsy) 
not only with respect to the existence aad 
perfections of God, and his work of creation^ 
but also in the consequences of the fall, and 
&e way of reconciliation, by the fux>mi8ed 
Saviour. We are not told what degree of 
light he had in the doctrines of the gospd» 
but he was certainly acquainted with the 
grand design of redemption by Christ, and 
tovld not be igiiorant of his first coming, 
when he foretold his second. " Enoch pro- 
phesied of these, saying, behold the Lord 
Cometh with ten thousands of his saints/^ 
Jude, 14 V. 
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After the deluge, Noah builded ati 
altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt 
offerings on the altar, on this occasion also 
the offering was accepted ; and why was tl^ 
blood of an animal shed, and offered up ^ a 
r^igious rite, but to direct the faith of the 
worshipper to the great propitiatory sacrifice 
hereafter to be made for the sins of mankind. 
To Abraham it was promised,-:—" In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed,'^ 
a prediction designed as an intimation of 
ikke Messiah, who was to descend from hinn 
apd by whom alone, the curse of sin can be 
liE^en away, and the sinner beccmie truly 
bkssed ; accordingly our Saviour says to the 
Jews^ " Yn^ur father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day, be saw it and was glad/' "All these,'^ 
lays ^t. Paul, speaking - of the old testament 
witoesses, " died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar of!^ 
and were persuaded of them) and embraced 
them,'' entertaining the most perfect oonfr- 
*f]ence that the gospel would be, ultimately, 
fully revealed; 

The code and digest of laws which God 
^ye to the Jews, under the Mosaic, dispensa- 
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tion, consisted of three kinds, moral, poli- 
tical, and ecclesiastical, mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, under the names of laws, judg- 
ments, and statutes. By laws, I understand 
the moral law, or ten commandments, by 
judgments, rules for the peaceable and pru- 
dent administration of the commonwealth, 
and by statutes, those ceremonial and sacri- 
ficial rites, intended as a kind of prophecy by 
action^ to prefigure to the world, the death 
of Christ. St. Paul tells us, that the ancient 
tabernacle was a figure for the time present. 
In the service performed in it, victims wer6 
continually 6flered, under the name of sin-ot 
ferings, and by them an atonement was made 
for the sins, and for the souls of the people. 
This isdear from many passages in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, especially with re- 
gard to those sacrifices, called vicarious, pia- 
cular, and expiatory. But we learn from 
the same apostle, that it is not possible for 
the blood of bulls and of goats to take away 
sin, yet this blood is said in many parts of 
scripture, to be the means of making an atone- 
ment, for those who oflered it. In what 
manner was this true ? St. Paul hknself hath 
taught us, that it was true in the typical or 
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»pby»Cal saise ooly. All these sacrifices, 
'!» has t^ i» expressly in the 9th and 10th 
obaptera <tf iiie epistle to the Hebrews, were 
only types of the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
atonement professedly made by them, was 
only a type of the real atonement made by 
him, — particularly the ceremonial of the sa- 
crifice on the great day of expiation, (when 
the high priest made an atonement for him- 
self, his family, the priests, and the whde 
congregation of Israel,) was a remarkable, 
and most striking type of the deadi and re- 
surrection of Christ. On this day, the tenth 
day of the seventh months annually, two 
goats were selected for an offering to God — 
one of these was killed, and his blood 
sprinkled upon, and before the mercy seat, 
and upon the horns of the altar. This was 
called making an aton^nent for the holy 
]|Jace, and reconciling d)e holy place, the 
tabernacle and the altar unto God, as having 
be^ipoHuted during the preceding year, by 
"tli^ imperfect services of sinful beings. On 
the head of the living goat, called the scape 
goat, the high priest bound a piece of scarlet, 
(in allusion to that passage in Isaiah, i. 18.) 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
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be as white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool ;^^ and 
confessing over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, sent him away by a fit man 
into the wildemess-^of this goat it was said, 
that he should bear upon him, all their 
iniquities, into a land not inhabited. 

As the Mosaic religion was preparatory 
to the Christian, it was indeed fit and proper 
to connect these two parts of God^s moral 
government, in such a manner, that their 
mutual relation might in due season become 
evident to all men. For in two religions, 
allied to each' other, as the means and the 
end, the foundation and the superstructure, 
nothing can be more conformable to our 
ideas of divine wisdom, than the contrivance 
of some ties, which might establish the know- 
ledge, and perpetuate the memory of that 
close relation, without immaturely explaining 
the particulars of it. . And what can be con- 
ceived more effectual for this purpose, than 
to make the rites of the one religion, typical, 
that is, declarative and expressive of tlie gene- 
ral nature of the other. 
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To the emblematical ceremonies and 
institutions of the law, I add the written 
testimony of prophecy, that messenger of 
heaven, sent at an early period to fore- 
tell glad tidings of salvation to the world. 
With different degrees of precision, at dif- 
ferent times, she drew the. character tshe 
described — • the progress of the ' coming 
Christ, (biit in every portrait, in every 
sketch, conflict and suffering, were conspicci- 
^ ous,) unfolding gradually all that the Messiah 
should endure, from the. persecutions, of his . 
in&ncy, to' the. last insult of the piercing 
spear. Now she breaks forth, as if beholding 
one covered with anxiety and blood, and 
now with pencil dipped in saddest hue, slie 
gives the entire and affecting piece, — " He 
shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground ; he hath no 
form nor comeliness, and when we shall see 
him, there is:no beauty that we should de- 
sire him. He is despised and rejected of 
men ; a man of sorrows aiid acquainted with 
grief: and we hid as it were our faces from 
him ;. he was despised; and we esteemed him 
not. : Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows : yet we did esteem him 
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stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. But 
he vf^ woiifided for our transgressiotiub he 
was bruised for our iniquities : the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and ynih 
hia stripd» we are healed. He was oppreeu 
sed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep Uefore her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his uMiutb. 
Isaiah liii. 2 — 7. In the acts of the apostles^ 
these words are applied to Christ moEd: diek 
tinctly ; for the pious treasurer of Ethiopia, 
who was reading the passage in his chariot, 
and being at a loss to whom it referred — sa^ 
to Philip, I pray thee, of whom speaketh tbe 
prophet this ? of himself or some other man ? 
and Philip, we read, taught him— ^that it wa9 
spoken of Christ. 

There is a strong and very apposite 
text of St. Peter, in which the application of 
the term lamb, to our Lord, can admit of 
no question at all. " For as much as ye 
know that ye were not redeemed with oor^ 
ruptible things, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot/^ 1 Peter, i. 18, 19, The use I 
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make of these passages, is to shew, that the 
prophet Isaiah, six hundred years before 
Christ's birth~St. John the baptist, upoa the 
commeDcement of his ministry — St. Peter, hia 
companion and apostie, after the transaction 
was oyer, speak of our Saviour's death undar 
the figure of a lamb being sacrificed, that is, 
in having' the effect of a sacrifice (the effect in 
kipd, though infinitely higher in degree,) 
upon the pardon of «ins, and the procure- 
ment of salvation . 

From Isaiah I turn to the prophet 
Daniel, who fixes the particular period of 
Christ's coming, expressly affirming that the 
Messiah should appear in the world, and be 
cut ofi^as a victim and expiation for the sins 
of the people, at the expiration of seventy 
(MTophetical weeks. These seventy weeks are 
weeks of years, as among the Jews there 
were sabbatical days, by which their days 
were divided into weeks of days ; so there 
were sabbatical years, whereby their years 
were divided into weeks of years, and this 
last sort of weeks is that which is here men- 
tioned, so that every one of the weeks of this 
prophecy contains seven years, and the whole 
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number of seventy weeks amounts to 490' 
years. The beginning of the seventy wedcs, 
or 490 years, was in the month Nisan, 
(March April) of the Jewish year, in the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, king* 
of Persia, and in the 4256th year of the' 
Julian Period, when Ezra had his commis-' 
sion, to restore the law of Moses, and fully 
re-establish the observance of it, both in 
church and state, Daniel ix. 25. and the 
end of this time fell in the very same month 
of Nisan, in the 4746th year of the Julian 
Period, in which very year and month, our 
Saviour suffered, being just seventy weeks 
of years, or 490 years from the date of the 
prophecy.* 



* Christ suffered at the Passover^ which was always 
in the middle of the month Nisan. 

, . . . . ^ 

A late eminent Philosopher and Mathematician/ 
Ferguson, wrote a Dissertation upon this chapter, which 
he concludes in these words: — "Thns we hare an 
astronomical demonstration of the truth of this ancient 
prophecy, seeing that the prophetic year of the Messiah's 
being cut off, was the very same with the Astronomical. 
Astronomy, Page 373 — 377. 
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I now proceed to consider the nature of 
that death, which had the efficacy of redemp- 
tion. First, it must be voluntary. As Christ 
.was. perfectly holy, no part of his sufferings 
^could have been inflicted or undergone for 
his own sake ; he was always beloved of his 
Father, and whatever he thought, spc^e, or 
.did, was well pleasing in his sight ; when 
therefore we are told, that it pleased Jehovah 
to bruise him, it was not as a punishment, 
for he never merited punishment, nor a wan- 
ton, causeless infliction, for God cannot be 
the. author of such an infliction. It was 
only as. a substitute for mankind, that he 
,w^ afflicted in any case, or in any degree, 
i understand all such general expressions as 
these — "Ought not Christ to have suffered? 
. — It behoved Christ to suffer, — Christ must 
needs have suffered —Christ suffered for us, — 
Who .being rich became poor, that ye through 
him might become rich,— I lay down my 
life for the sheep, no man taketh it from me, 
I lay it dowii^ of myself,^^ as directly indicatii^ 
that all his sufferings were gratuitous, de- 
.mauided by no law, and in no sease neces- 
sarj", to the justificjation of himselC 
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The second requisite of a deadi, effica- 
cious of redemption, ki, that it must ht 
ofFer^ up in consequence of preor&ined ac- 
ceptance.— " Ye were redeemed,^' says St. 
Peter, " with the precious blood cf Christ, 
who verily was foreordained befoire riie fova^ 
dation of the world, but was manifest in 
these last times for you,** 1 Peter, i, 80. St. 
Peter, in these words, distinguishes betweeft 
flie advent of our Redeemer, and the efBcaCjr 
of his death, teaching us that though his ma- 
nifestation was late, yet the virtue of bfe 
foreordained redemption, (in order to make 
the ransome as extensive as the forfeitare,) 
preoperated from the most early times, a 
preoperation which St John fully expresset, 
by the Lamb slain from the foundation 6t 
the world. It would infinitely detract from 
the dignity of Christianity, to imagine tibict 
the plan of redemption was a temporary es^- 
peclient contrived on a sudden, or prodded 
upon an emergency, to remedy an unforeseeii 
disaster, as if the Deity, upon a disappoint- 
ment of his vieWs, and an unfortunate dis^ 
concertment of his measures, had recourse to 
the liest device thafl^the exigence of aSkiiB 
suggested. 
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He, . whose understanding is infinite, 
cannot know , that now, which he did not 
alwaysknow. In him there is nothing past, 
nothing to cdme, but all is present. Eter- 
nity itself can add no improvement to the 
knowledge of that all wise, all comprehend- 
ing ndnd, to whom all futurity is open, and 
from wh^m no secrets are hid. Satan nei- 
ther stole, nor forced his way into paradise. 
He neither escaped the notice, nor conquered 
the power of him, whose presence filled 
heaven and earth, — Omniscience cannot be 
deceived. Omnipresence cannot be eluded, 
Omiaipotence cannot be overcome. Man, in 
his original state, had a freedom of will, and 
a Uberty of action, to obey or disobey, for 
where there is no choice there can be no 
virtue ; the foreknowledge of the Deity there- 
fore did not produce natural and moral evil, 
for can we believe that God forbade the fall, 
which bjy an antecedent decree he had ren- 
d^ed inevitable ? that, he gave a command- 
lueiit^ tpTAdam, which by his original forma-: 
tion,; he-^w^s absolutely unable to obey, that 
h^^ma(ljes the, possession of. Paradise, and the 
i^atinuance of inno(:ence. and happmess, to 
4epei^jl upoa a condition, which it was phy* 
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sicalty impossible for him to fulfil ? God 
knew that Judas would betray Christ, btrt 
Judas Was not necessitated to be a traitor, lif 
God's knowledge. Punishment proves the 
existence of sin, sin proves thfe existence of 

9 

a law, aild a law given by a righteous and 
merciftil God, proves the possibility of obedi- 
ence. The pr^iehte of God is to be coift- 
sidered as perfeiftly dii^tinct frorii hist will, He! 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but he fore- 
sees that the impenitent will perish, and he 
fbresees all the actions of men, both those 

T f 

which are conformable, and those which are 
contrary to his will ; he foresaw original 
transgre^ioin, but his prescience did not aft 
feet the free agiency 6f Adam, though pity to 
thfe human race, induced hini to provide the 
conseiquent retriefdy. 

Oh the doctririe of atonement, chtistiat-i 
tiity, properly so called, is erected. By chri^ 
tianity» I mean the religion of fallen beings, 
the truths to be believed, and the diatieS ttt 
be performed, by stich beings. Iri this Vie^, 
the salvation of mankind, through the dea% 
and passion of btir Lord Jesus Christ, ^irtr 
has been, and ever must be, a most ititeirest- 
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ipg subject, to all serious mindi^. And there 
is one th^ng, concerning vhich, we have f^ 
4ivisjpn or di£Eerence of opinion at all, >vhich 
is, tl^t the death of Chrirt is spoken Qf, in 
re^e^e to human redeinptjion, in tjerins 
^d in a manner, in which the id/eath of i^o 
person whatever, is spok^i of besj,d^. I^vy 
Jiave died martyrs, many ^ijave sul^E^^ in 9 
righteous cau^, but that is md of ^i;n, ^^d 

of his death and sufferings, which is not said 
of any one el^e ; an efficg^y ^«d a concern 
are^iscribed to hiW) in tl^e s^cooipli^bment 
of mans' salvation, .which are n,ot ascribed 
to any other. In this instance the scriptures 
are full and cpnclui^ve, — " Awake, sword, 
a^aii^t my shepherd, and smite the man that 
is my fellow, {JekovaVs fellQ.w) saith ihe 
Lord of hosts/* Zechariah xiii. 7. They 
shall sm^ the judge of Israel wi;lih a rod 
^pon the cheek, Micah v, i. In perfect 
consonance with jthis idea, is .the language o( 
the s^postIes,r-tbey speak of Christ as ajran- 
p(^a3e for niany, a propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world, as dying for us, as bearing 
our sin^ in his Qyyh body on the tree, a^ ta^ 
mg death for every man. These are only a 
lev of the assertions of the inspired writers 
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relative to the great doctrine of atonement, 
but they have no doubtful or delusive mean- 
ing, they are oracles from heaven, and let 
men use what art they please in torturing 
such expressions as these, they cannot pre- 
vent us from seeing what the general sense 
of scripture is — " That it hath pleased God 
to give us eternal life only in his Son, and in 
his Son as suffering and dying for us/^ 
Thus hath God bestowed upon man the great- 
est gift his eternal plenitude could provide, 
and beyond which, heaven itself hath nothing 
more valuable or glorious to impart. 

Why this precise mode of redemption, 
by the death and sufferings of Christ, was 
preferred to all other, in the eternal purpose 
of the Godhead, exceeds the power of human 
reason to discover, because the attribute of 
vnsdom, which is out of the reach of man to 
apply to this enquiry, is here most materially 
concerned. It is a subject of pure revela^ 
tion. By his own reason, man can add 
nothing to what is revealed, and without im- 
piety, he can ^alter nothing. But when it 
hath been proved by fact, that a religion was 
revealed, in which this mode of redemption 
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is employed, then reason may lend her mo- 
dest aid, to shew (what a rational religion 
seems to expect should be shewn) that this 
precise mode of atonement is conformable 
to all our ideas of divine goodness and jus- 
tice. Nay, that it best quadrates with, as it 
is seen to be the most proper means of, a res- 
toration to a JVe'e gift^ when it is become 
]w^y forfeited. This difference, in the appli- 
cation of reason to religious poiatters, Moses 
hath not obscurely intimated to the IsraeHtes, 
where in his last direction for their conduct, 
he says, " The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God, but those things which are re- 
vealed belong to us, and to our children for 
ever ;^' and if I should not observe this sage 
direction, but vainly endeavour to explain 
mysteries, which the gospel hath left unex- 
plained, I should justly incur the censure of 
Jerome to his adversaries, — " Why do you 
pretend, after so many ages are elapsed, to 
teach us, what was never taught before — 
why attempt to explain what neither Peter 
nor Paul, thought it necessary for man to 
know/^ Ad Pammachium De Erroribus 
originis. 
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It appears to me, that all the real doc- 
trines of reltgioD, as contained in the new 
testament, are defensible upon the purest 
principles of reason^ without sacrificing any 
one that is clearly revealed, though it may 
appear to be mysterious. But those writers 
who deny the divinity of Christ, and are 
pleased to style themselves by the title of 
rational Christians, (with the implied insin- 
uation of course, that the title does not belong 
to those christians who differ from them in 
doctrine,) pretend to teach and study 
Christianity on a more liberal plan, to clear 
it from a load of superstition and corruption, 
to emancipate the minds of those who believe 
in it, from the shackles of narrow prejudice, 
and to enable them to think boldly for them- 
selves. Now pleas and pre;tensions such as 
these, must address themselves to many 
minds, with great effect. They are particu- 
larly calculated to work upon the . fe^elings 
of the young and inexperienced, who may 
be easily caught by the sound of such assump- 
tions, without the ability to exs^mine^^ith 
any justness, their foundations. 
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To aw ardent miibd, of strong tiatoral 
powers, l^hich is eagerty panting after the 
acquisition of truth, atid is beginning to fed 
a COnfiiderice in its ability to pursue investi- 
gations for itself ; that invitation must indeed 
be flattering, which calls upon it to rise to 
airi elevation above all' vulgar prejudice, to 
eHhrgt the field of il8 speculatioii and en- 
ijuiry, to divest religious belief of all mystery, 
and to efiibrace lio article of fkith, l)eyond 
^hat it completely understands. 

But it canfjdt be too earnestly recom- 
tti^nded to all, to paUse, and consider, whe- 
ffifer these pretensions rtet on that solid foun« 
dation, which cah eiititle them to operate, 
With any efiect, upon reslMnable minds : I^ 
us s^ what is me^t by the title^ Rational 
GhHstidnsl-^DoeB it mean that in roattero 
of religion we should only believe, where 
r^aa^ti tells us, we oiight to believe ? 

If that be the only ineaning, I- i^ree t© 
the poj^tion^-^all christians refer themselves 
totiite scHptUfes, fbr the foundation of their opi- 
M6ng^— they believe only, because their rea- 
*n assured theto, that these scriptures come 
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from^God, and that the truths which they 
embrace, are in tliese scriptures, really con* 
tained. Or do they, who assume the name 
of Rational Christians, mean it to be un«-^ 
dei'stood, that they can only consent to extend 
their faith, to nmtters which they fully cpmh 
prehend/ If such be their meaning, it be- 
comes them td reflect, whether, in the great 
truths of nature, in many of the most ordi* 
nary events of life, they do not believe, where 
their ignorance is most complete, and m^ost 
insuperable. In physics we cannot con^ 
prehend the primary cause of any thing, nei- 
ther of the light by which we see, nor of the 
elasticity of the air by which we hear, nor 
of the fire by which we are warmed •>-* In 
Physiology we cannot tell what first gave 
motion to the heart, nor what continues it» 
nor why we are able to move pur arm to 
the right or left by a simple volition, nor 
comprehend the prindple, by which our 
body was first formed, nor by which it is 
sustained, nor by which it will be reduced to 
dust. The fall and redemption of the hu^ 
man kind, am not more incomprehensible 
than the creation. and preservation of the 
universe ; and it is somewhat remarkabtet 
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that th6 deepest inquirers into nature, have 
ever thought with most reverence, and spo- 
ken with most diffidence, concerning those 
things, which in revealed rehgion, may seem 
hard to be understood. They have always 
avoided that self-sufficiency of knowledge^ 
which springs from ignorance, produces in^ 
difference, and ends in infidelity. The re* 
Ugion of Jesus Christ, any more than the 
ways of providence, was never intended to 
be free from mysteries. It was rather de- 
signed to be the touchstone of ii^enuous and 
curable dispositions, and it would be a mi- 
racle, greater than any we are instructed to 
believe, if a being with but five scanty inlets 
of knowledge, separated but yesterday from 
his mother earth, and to-morrow sinking 
again into her bosom, could fathom the 
depth of the wisdom and knowledge of the 
Lord God Almighty. 

It will be readily acknowledged, by all per- 
sons who admit the priesthood of Christ, that 
his office wa^tiie most important ever assumed 
in the present world. He who expiated the 
sins. of maiikind, and opened the way for 
their reconciliation to God., their restoration to 
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holiness, and their introduction to heavten^- 
undoubtedly sustained the m6st important 
character, and performed the niost impottaiit 
acts, which were ever witnessed by the hit-' 
man race. That a person of whom these 
things can be truly said, must be rationally 
sqppos^ to be separated from maiikind, by 
many marks, both of persmial and official dis- 
tinction, is an assertion which needs no 
proof. All men are, by the very nature of 
the ciase, prepared to allow, that he who w^ 
destined to so extraordinary an office, (and to* 
whom, in the inspired pages, such high titleis* 
and appellations are given, as sober reason^ 
in her i!almest researches cannot interpret^^ 
concerning any creature in heaven or 
earth,) must also -possess a character suitable 
to that office. 

The end for which Christ is set fortb^ 
as a propitiation for sin, is, that God, con- 
sistently with the honor and equity of his 
moral government, may pardon the offend<^,'* 
who repents eikid believes in Jesus. The pei 
culiar and essential nature of the faith of suchT 
as believe in him, is styled in scripture, faitfr 
in his blood. In the exel-cise of this faith, 
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tte soul surre^dqrs itself absolutely, into the 
bauds of Christ, But this surrender cao* 
not be made, unless to a being; of such coo- 
sequence, as to make, tiie act rational, and 
warrantaUe, in the view of the understand- 
ing. It is incredible^ that an intelligent 
b^g; should confide himself, his everlasting 
interests, his all, to any hands but those of 
infinite perfection. St(^hen, full oi the Holy 
Ghost, could not, I think, as he.nras leaving 
the world, have said to any creature, Lord 
Jfj^us receive my spiriti No man in the 
possession of a sound mind, would say this, 
even to Gabriel himself. ^ 

To me, therefore, it appears absolutely 
necessary to believe the proper Deity of 
Jesus, inDrder to be convinced, that the sa- 
crifice which has been ofiered, is a sufiicient 
sacrifice. Ncrthing less than a sacrifice of 
infinite merit, can atone for the ofiences of 
the whole world, and purchase for mankind 
a title ta eternal glory.. Christ was , man, 
that he might suffer and die for the offences 
6f man,. for justice and reason both required, 
tbat the nature^ which sinned, should sutler 
lor the sin. 
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But he was. God and man, that the su& 
fering might be stamped with infinite valuer 
The sacred writers are nervous and pointed 
upon this subject — St. Paul speaks thus to 
the elders of the church of Ephesus — " Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood /^ 
Acts i^x. 28. In these words, this doctrinal 
assertion is clearly contained, God hath pur- 
chased the church with his own. blood, a^ 
God man. Nor do I see, how any sinner 
convinced of his fallen state, can rely on the 
atonement of Christ for Salvation, unless he 
is thoroughly persuaded of the dimnity of 
his character. For if Christ be only a 
mere man, as some think, or super angelic, 
and the highest of all created intelligencies, 
as others suppose, — it is difiicult to conceive 
in what sense, his blood can be the object of 
our faith, any more than the blood of Jere- 
miah, Peter, Paul, or any other martyr, to^ 
the truth of God, and let his actions and suf- 
ferings be whatever they may, they are only 
the obedience and sufferings of a subordinate, 
find limited being, and cannot possess infir 
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nite, and eternal merit, for as David says, 
" None can by any means redeem his bro* 
ther, nor give to God a ransome for him, for 
the redemption of the soul is precious, and it 
ceaseth for ever/^ 

In this amazing undertaking then, we 
must look higher than created beings, even 
to him, who is absolute in dominion, illimit- 
able in his immensity, inconceivable in his 
mode of existence, and inexplicable in his 
essence ; and where can these indispensible 
requisites, for such a stupendous and all-suf- 
ficient sacrifice be found ? but in God our 
Saviour, who had power to lay down his life, 
and power to take it again, who in his hu- 
man nature was as obedient, as in his divine 
nature he was powerful, and who at the 
general resurrection, in the judgment of the 
great day, wlien satan, sin, and death, shall 
be totally subdued, is able to present us 
faultless before the presence of his glory, 
with exceeding joy.* Jude 24th verse. 



* It might w'ell be expected that the cruciiixion of 
the Son of God, shoald be accompanied with circum- 
stances of a ppcnliar nature, sufficient when properly 
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Qiuiefstoodi to remave the offence of his cross^ and Uk 
distinguish him from all others who had suffered the tame 
kind of death. The whole creation is at God^s command^ 
and ready in any manner that he sees lit, to display bis 
power. The sun in particular has been mado bit instrit- 
ment for that end. In the days of Joshua, it suspeiided 
Its course for the space of a whole day. In the days of 
Hezekiah, it reversed its natural course^ and went back- 
ward ten degrees, on the dial of Ahaz. And at the death 
of Christ, when risen to its meridian height^ it veiled itv 
fiu» in darkness. -This could opt be an ectipee^ becttute 
Uha mo#o at that time, was at the foil : and etven if it bad 
been an eclipse, it could not have been total for niore 
than, a quarter of an hour ; whereas, this continued for 
^ree hours. It was manifestly a miraculous darkness, 
produced by the interposition of the Deity, in confirma* 
tion of our religion : that as the three days darkness bi 
l^ypt, was a convincing testimony from God. to t|ie 
mission of Moses, so this, might be an incontestible proof 
of the Messiahship of Christ 

Miracles are a natural argument of a power divine^ 
the creature must ever act in subordination to the crea- 
tor, who will not suffer the highest order of his cr^qces 
to disturb the laws of the universe. If ye believe not tt\e, 
therefore, says Christ to the incredulous Jews, believe the 
works. No herb of the held, or native mineral, no chymical 
preparation, could cure the sick, absent or present, in a 
moment. No human skill could instantly restore the 
withered hand^ or enable the palsied man, to take up his 
^d and walk. No dexterity could complete and finish 
pn oi^nn of sight, wherein nature had omitted some es« 
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sential part/ '6r left it ill propcitionet!, or ill 'a(]^(Kf^« 
No band b^t his' who ra'med manna (torn heaven, codld' 
ma)ce« feW leaves aiid fishes a Bust^nance for thouis^dd;' 
U 4iry: doubt thisrefore of Chrial^d divhuty/^hoiild stili 
remain vrp^tk the reader's rnind^ let him consifier tiieml* 
fades which oar Saviour pei^formed, and the honours 
which wete paid to him by men and angels. 

See UiQ winds obeying hioly the raging tempests re- 
ve^qg his wprds, the swelling seas subsiding into a caita' 
at his awful command, all manner of di^eaiM vantshidg 
at his sacred touch, legions of devils departing, an4 
quitting their long possessed habitation at his rebuke, 
the dead arising at his call, and returning to active life* 
See him exercising his prophetic power, penetrating into 
the most distant events, and laying open the secrets of 
futurity* See him sitting on a throne of mercy, forgiving 
sins, obliterating our guilt, and sealing a pardon to offend- 
ing man. See him not only looking into the secrets of 
the heart, but revealing them with his eye, and discern- 
ing them with a glance. See him honoured as God, by 
the wisest and holiest men on earth, by the inspired 
writers, and universal church. See him acknowledged 
at his death, by rending rocks, and opening graves. See 
him arising from the dead, to shew us that he had achieved 
the whole design of his comings ascending up to heaven, 
filling the throne of unapproachable glory, and wor- 
shipped by all the hosts of angels. See the harps of 
cherubim and seraphim, tuned to celebrate his perfec- 
tions, and thrones, and dominions, principalities and pow- 
ers, bowing to their exalted Redeemer, and casting all 
their crowns at his feet. — See, consider, and weigh 
all this, and then tell me whether this Jesus can be any 
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other than Ood, who is over aU> blessed for eyermore. 
Is not he God who has the keys of the grave, who holds 
the sceptre of naiversal nature, who has the infernal spi- 
rits in a chain, and receives the homage of all created 
beings ? This is a true saying, worthy of all acceptation; 
and proved beyond all contradiction, that the same Jesus, 
who came into the world to save sinners, is both Lord 
and Christ. It is impossible for words to express a 
more consoling doctrine, and equally impossible for any 
fact, to receive a more cleari satisfactory, an4 indispn* 
table confirniation. 



CHAPTER V. 

ST. PETER AND THE KEYS. 



Thou ark Peter^ and upon thii rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I will gire unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven^ and whatsoever thou shah bind on earthj 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. Matt, xvi* 
18, 19. 

Proper names, in the Hebrew language, 
were titles rather than names,~-words ex- 
pressive of some peculiar quality, in the per- 
sons, to whom they were first giren : this 
was inore particularly the case, when a per- 
son's name was changed. The new name 
was always significant: and for the most 
part, when conferred by divine authority, pre- 
dictive of some peculiarity in the character, 
the life, the achievements, or the destiny of 
the person, on whom it was imposed. Thus 
when God renewed his covenant with Abram, 
and engaged to multiply him exceedingly. 
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the name of this patriarch was changed 
to Abraham, which name in the Hebrew lan- 
guage signifies^ the father of a great multi- 
tude : and for a like reason, when one of the 
apostles, known before by the name of 
Simon, had made a memorable confession 
of his masters being the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, that is, the Redeemer, the 
Prince of Isra,el, the Messiah foretold ; our 
blessed Lord, to give weight and emphasis 
to this confession, bestows a new name upon 
him. For he answered and said unto him, 
^' Blessed art thou Simon Bar Jona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven,^' that is, this 
faith which thou hast now confessed, is not 
human, contiived by the invention of mw, 
or foimded upon his testiomony ; but upon 
those divine councils and principles, which 
I was sent from heaven, to reveal to the world, 
and the mighty and solemn attestations, 
which God has given to the truth, both of 
my person and my doctrine ; therefore to 
express my approbation of thy conduct, for 
thus publickly find heartily avowing a, sen^ 
timent,.wbWh is the fundamental article iOf 
my religion;; ani4 at the same time, to sigtij^y 
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to tihee, thie honour with which I mean to 
Inward thee for it, I further say unto thee, 
thou art Peter, a name signifying a rock, and 
suitable to that name, shall be thy work and 
office, for upon thy preaching and confession, 
as up6n a rock, will I build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.* 

* This exposition was embraced by ancieift Popes, — 
'^ In vera fide persistite, et vkkm Testram in Petra ec- 
clesi® asdificate^ hoc est, in confessione B. Petri, apostp- 
lorum principis soliditate.'' Greg. M. Ep. iii. 33. '' Con- 
tinue in the true faiths and establish your life upon the 
rock of the church, that is, on the confession of blessed 
Peter, in solidity, the prince of the apostles. 

The expression of the gates of hell, describes the 
invisible mansion of departed souls, in allusion to the 
sepulchres of the Jews, and other eastern nations, under 
the image of a place secured by barricaded gates, through 
which there is no escape, to those who have once been 
compelled to enter. In this sense, our Saviour promises 
a final triumph over the grave. Firmly as the gates of 
hades may be barred, they shall have no powe&to con- 
fine departed aunts, when the last trumpet shall sound, 
and the voice of the archangel shall thunder through the 
deep. 

In its militant state, the promise of perpetual sta- 
bility> belongs to the true church, to the last moment of the 
world's existence, and the time will never be, when a 
true church of God shall not be, somewhere, subsisting 
apon'earth, but it affords no security to any particular 
church, if her faith or her works shall not be found per- 
fect before God. Of this, history furnishes but too 
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' It is not necessary, in combating novel 
applications, and overthrowing unfounded 
claims, to do violence to marks of favor and 
distinction, which however they might ex- 
tend, as indeed they did, in the main particu- 
lars, to others, yet were first discovered, and 
first pledged to St. Peter. The common 
sentiments of mankind, on the ground of or- 
dinary reason and propriety, allow the cele- 
brity which is due to those, who stand fore- 
most, though but in point of time and order 
among men. The first man, the first born in 
the families of men, the first foot that enters en 
a new found region*— the first born from the 
dead, (the exclusive privilege of our blessed 

abundant proof in the example of churches^ once illustri- 
ous> planted by the apostles^ watered by the blood of the 
first saints and martyrs^ which are now no more. 
Where are the seven churches of Asia ? where are those 
boasted seals of St. Paul's apostleship^ the churches of 
Corinth and Philippi ? where are the churches of Jeru- 
salem and Alexandria ? Whatever may be raised by man 
upon any other foundation than this Rock of St. 
Peter's confession^ God manifest in theflissh io destroy 
the works of the devilj however it may assume the 
name of a churchy is no part of Christ's building, and 
has no title to his divine protection. The work of the 
builders^ with their foundations of sand^ and superstruc« 
tures of hay and stubble^ shall perish^ and it will be as. bf 
hre, if they themselves are saved. 
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Lord,) form considerable marks of eminence 
in the sacred page, without lending any 
countenance to those consequences, which 
are so strangely dratvn from the tokens of 
distinction, by which the name and memory 
of St. Peter have been graced. Ardent, 
eager, and alive, to every great emotion of the 
heart, in affection to his master and zeal for 
his service, St. Peter was supereminent. When 
our Saviour walked on the sea, he had the 
faith and the courage to venture on the 
waves to meet him. When our Lord was 
apprehended by the soldiers, he drew his 
sword in his defence, — when it was reported 
that Christ was risen from the dead, he first 
went into the sepulchre. In the promulga- 
tion of the gospel, and in the defence of it 
before the Jewish rulers, he was the chief 
speaker : in all these things we see a primacy 
of order, and this is what Eusebius attributes 
to him, when he calls him the great apostle, 
who for his virtde, was the prolocutor of all 
the rest. Eus. His. 2—4. 

. Having given a preliminary explanation 
of this memorable text, let us next endea- 
vour to fix the proper and legitimate sense, 
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of the promise made to St. Peter, mider 
the figure of the keys. A Key is an em- 
blem of power. The giving of the keys 
therefore was clearly symbolical of the 
authority of the receiver, to open and shut, 
to admit and to exclude, and in general to 
manage, and superintend the spiritual in- 
ta^ts of the church. The same power 
was given to the twelve, without the use 
of the symbol ; when at Capernaum, our 
Lord assured them^ — " Whateoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven ;** and the declaration was 
confirmed in that grand commission to re* 
mit and retain sins, conferred by Christ, after 
his resurrection, upon Peter and the apostles 
in general, and transmitted through them to 
the perpetual succession of the priesthood. 
This power to remit and retain sins, was mi- 
nisterially exercised by the apostles, in many 
striking instances, and it is exercised now by 
every priest, in the dispensation of the sacra* 
ments, and the use of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, in Uie exclusion of scandalous and 
heretical persons, from the communion of the 
church, and in pronouncing, or refusing to 
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prottCHinte, upon jost grounds, tlmt beauti- 
ful form of sound worcb, adopted in the 
liturgy, as declarative of pardon and for- 
giveness of sins, to all those who truly repent 
and believe the gospel. 

The nainisters of Christ are enjoined to 
inculcate the duties of morality, and publish 
the requisitions of the christian covenant 
The apostles were conmianded — "to go 
into all the world, and to |M:e&ch the gospd 
to every creature,^^ and every priest of the 
church of Ei^Iand, has solemnly engaged, 
" out of the holy scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to bis charge, in all things 
necessary to their salvation,^^ (office of wdin^ 
ation.) In particular, he is bound to declaoie 
finom the word of truth, the terms on whidi 
God is graciously pleased to admit tnen to 
his £sivour, and what are the conditions, with- 
out the performance of which, they shall he 
excluded from it. The terms on which Gknl 
under the covenant of €»race remits or retains 
sins, are unalterably fixed, and they are ex- 
pressly revealed in the gospel.— The terms 
are the§e— God pardons and absolves all true 
penitents, and sincere believers, and will give 
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everlasting life to all his faithful and obedi* 
ent servants,— ^but the impenitent shall 
perish. — ^The unbeliever shall die in his sinsJ 
Indignation and wrath shall be the portion 
of the disobedient. . The office therefore 
which by the appointment of God, the priest 
is to perform, is not judicial^ hut ministerial, 
and the church thus describes it — " He hath 
given power and comniandment to his minis^ 
ters, to declare and pronounce to his people, 
being penitent, the absolution and remission 
of their sins/^ To those " who earnestly rei 
pent, and are heartily sorry for their misdo- 
ings,^^ the priest becomes the minister of re- 
mission, and the absolution is operative and 
efficacious. Should there, in a mixed congre^ 
gation, be any hypocritical worshipper, whose 
faith is feigned, and whose confession and 
penitCHce are insincere, to him the absolution 
gives no encouragement— it simply declaresi 
to him, that there is forgiveness with God^ 
but that, while he continues hardened and 
incorrigible, his sin remaineth.* 



* It is^O^e of the tenets of the Roman chnrch^ that 
pardons or indulgences for sins^ may be purchased by 
alms, or extraordinary'fiervices, (Catech. Rom. p. ii. c. 5.) 
The oldest indulgences we meet with^ are those wbicli 
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But if all share in Ifie apostolic autho-- 
rity, what distinction was conferred upon 
St. Peter ? Let us refer to the life of the 
apostle^ and observe how the promised honor 



were granted by^Aaselm, bishop ot Lucsl, legate of Gre- 
gory VI I > to those who fought against Henry IV'^ in 
whicb^ as Baron ius reiateis in his Penitentiary, was pro- 
mised remission of all their sins. A similar indulgence 
was granted by Victor^ to those who fought against the 
Saracens in Africa. After him followed Urban, who 
gave a pardon of all their sins to those who enlisted in 
the war, to the holy land, and as T\( rids states, expressly 
mentioned those sins which the scripture saitb, exclude 
from the kingdom of God, such as murder, theft, &c. and it 
is well observed by Morinus, that these indulgences can- 
not be understood of a mere relaxation of canonical pe- 
nance, because such a remission of all sins is granted, as 
will ensure eternal life. 

This practice of indulgence, was too beneficial to be 
ever abandoned. Indulgeuces were offered according to 
the bounty of the applicant, by Gelasius, to all those 
who gave money for the building of the church of Sara- 
gosa, A. D. 1118, and the same system was adopted by 
other bistiops, and Morinus is of opinion, that Mauri- 
cius built the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, by this 
very expedient. CaBsar Rasponi (vid. de Baselica Lateran- 
anensi, c. 2. c. xiv, p. 204.) tells us, that at the tfedication 
of the Lateran church, if a man first made c^£ession, he 
might purchase, if a Roman, plenary remissions' for 1000 
years, if a Tuscan, for 2000 years, and if he came from 
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was realized. When the Lord was risen from 
the dead, who of the apostles was favoured 
with his first appearance ? St. Peter. Who 
proposed and managed the filling of the va- 

beyond the seas, for 8000 years. Now were these indole 
gences honest contracts, or spiritual delasions ? Some R^ 
manists have coiyfessed that they were pious frcmdi, tb 
induce men to do charitable acts, ''as a toother promi8«» 
a child an apple, upon his good behaviour, which she neir6t 
gives him when he has obeyed her commands," Vid. aqniii. 
«uppliment. Sum. p. 25. art. 2. Benavent in sent 44. did. 
20. p. 6. & greg. De Valent. Indulg, ch. 2. Wissekis 
Groningensis, incomparably the best scholar of his age, 
and therefore called lux mundi, (the light of the world,) 
tens us, that no popes could grant indulgences for «i 
hour, aad that it is ridiculous to suppose, that for tile 
same crime, an Vndirlgenlt^ could be granted, soine 
times for 7 years,^ sometimes for 100, sometimes f#r 
1000, and sometimes for ever, by a plenary remission, 
that there is not the least foundation in scripture, for the 
doctrine on which indulgences are founded, that the grant 
of them was entirely intended to enrich the treasury "of 
the chnrchi that it was impossible for God hiiivself (con- 
sistently with his divine attributes,} to give arlicence ta 
sin, and therefore the Pope could not possess any sucb 
authority, (Wisseli Groneng. oper. p. 801.) We arc 
warned?|j|f'the prophet Ezekiel, that if the people perish 
through the minister's neglect, their blood shall he re- 
quired at the watchman's hands. I do not know opoo 
what terms, or to what extent, indtrlgences «Dfe grattie<}r 
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caney made in the number of the apostles, 
by the treachery of Judas ? St^ Peter. Who 
first preached the risen Jesus, and by an irro: 
sistible discourse, gathered the first increase 



at the present day, by tlie Roman Catbolic clergy^ amongst 
whom there are, no doubt, men of great learning and 
«ound morals. I hope they will reflect upon this article 
in the Roman creed. For surely %n awful responsibility 
is attached to the priest who grants criminal in- 
dulgences, and a dreadful risk incurred by those, who 
make use of them^ in justification of a licentious and 
ungodly life. 

When the doctrine in question, whatever it may 
be, has a tendency to relax the duties of moral obli- 
gation, or what is worse, when it pretends to atone 
for the want of them, there is always grounds for suspi- 
cion. Human nature, is fkpt to swallow every bait of 
this kind, with great avidity; and the church of Rome, 
«eems ^o have calculated several of her peculiar tenets, 
and distinguishing practices, with a view to gratify this 
disposition. This is spoken not in the bitterness of con- 
troversy, but in sober truth. For alas ! can it be denied 
that she has encouraged, and pathetically recommended, 
the virtse of monastic vows, pilgrimages, visiting of 
shrines, images, relics, and many such like artifices ? 
I ask then, to what use of rational morality, and true 
gospel piety, can these things possibly serve ?. and is it 
not evident to every reflecting mind, that wherever they 
are praotisedy they tend to relax the bonds of religious 
^principles, and are used by way of equivalent, or com' 
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from the Jews, even tliree tliousand souls ? St.- 
Peter. These gladly embraced St. Peter** 
doctrine, and they were all baptized ; and 
then we find the first mention of a ehris- 



mutation for the vi^aiit of internal sanctky. In this light 
I consider the doctrines of purgatory^ and masses for the 
dead : to shew the nature of which^ 1 beg to call the 
attention of the reader^ to a passage I met with> in a 
periodical publication, called the Pulpit, (part 21.) 
under the head of '* Popery of Ireland.*' Purgatorian Soci- 
eties. There are several of these in Ireland^ to which 
the members subscribe so mn'ch per week^ in order to 
secure a certain number of massei<, to be said for them 
after their decease^ for the purpose of obtaining their de- 
liverance from purgatory, and admission into heaven. 
As shewing something of the spirit in which they are 
conducted, the following extract is taken from one of 
their own papers : — When a member dies, let notice be 
immediately given to the society, that the evening devo- 
tions may be applied to the happy repose of the deceased, 
and that some of its members may assemble in the night, 
after the chapel devotions, to the place where the corpse 
lies, to recite the office of the dead before interment, 
if circumstances be convenient. There will alfto be some 
mlisses immediately celebrated for the eternal repose of 
the soul, according to the subscription, on condition that 
the deceased member has given at least a year's ««&- 
iikiption, and be a subscriber at death. In what an 
unfavourable light does this represent the humanity^f 
iht eatholie clergy ) thf priests believe that the souls of tbe 



tiau church among the Jews, in these 
words — " And the Lord added daily to the 
church, such as should be saved/' Acts ii. 41. 
In all these things, (froAi which arose by 



deceased are suffering intense agollvin purgatory. They 
believe that by saying a certaia number of masses, they 
covid obtain the deliverance of those souls from that in- 
.tense agony; but no, they will only say these masses, 
according to the subjscription. In Eccl. ix. 10. we are 
informed — That there is no work, device^ knoU'ledge, 
nor wisdom, in the world of departed spirits, whither 
we go. All the probationary work of man, therefore, 
is ended, when death arrives, and will never be re- 
sumed. 

Son> says Abraham to the rich man, remember that 
thou in thy life time receivedst thy good things,— this 
was said to a man in the future world, immediately 
after his death, and said by a glorified spirit, it was said 
to a man humbly and earnestly asking for a drop of 
- water only, the least good of which we can form a con- 
* ception, and though parabolically spoken, it was intend- 
ed to shew, that the wicked must expect no alleviation 
of tlieir punishment. On the other hand, when Lazarus 
finished his earthly existence, he bade adieu to his 
sorrows, all that now remained for him was comfqrt, — 
the prospect before him was only bright and glorious, the 
unclouded morning of eternal day. 

The gospel reveals to us a Saviour, who will gi>^e the 
blessings of salvation, without money and without price, 
to every one that believes in his name. "Whom he 
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gentle .gradatiojos, the visible gospel church,) 
St, Peter was eminently the chief instrument 
la these honors, we see his master's promise 
Teriified, the etcel^t qualities of this apofit}e 
called into exertion^ and his humility, zeal, 
and noble confeia^i^ of Christ, abundantly 
rewarded. ■ 

St Peter's custooy of the keys, in a still 
«nore distinct and specific manner, related t6 
one particular act of his ministry, in lay- 
ing the first foundation of the church 
amongst the Gentiles. 

Before the advent of Christ, the king- 
<lom of God upon earth was confined to the 

juAttfies^ them he also glorifies/' (Rom. viii. 30.) and if 
those who are jastified^ having remission of sins^ are aii- 
mitted to glory, and we are redeemed, not with cor- 
ruptible things as silver and gold, how can our soals be 
released from ' torment, by pecuniary offerings ? St* 
Clement, Bishop of Kome, in his epistle to the' <^erin* 
thidbs, exhorts men to repent, while they have time to 
repent, for, says he, after we are once gone out of this 
world, we cannot make confession of our sins, or repent 
of 4i^m so as to be saved, Vid. Brer. Cod. Vindicat. 
1. 2. chap. ix. p.jS. The doctrine of pnr^tory, there- 
fore! could be no part of the primitive faith. 
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Jewish church ; thi^ church is represented^ 
in many passages of holy^ writ, under the . 
image of a walled city, to ]>e entered only at 
the gfttes. Under the Mwaic economy these 
gates were shut, and particular persons only 
could obtain admittance^ Jsraelites by birth, 
or by legal incorporation. The locks of 
these gates, were the lites of the Mosaic law, 
which obstructed tlie entrance of aliens. 
But, after our Lord^s ascension,. and the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, the keys of the city 
were conveyed to St, Peter, by that vision 
which taught him, and authorized him to 
teach others, that all distinction, of one na- 
tion from another, was at an end. 3y 
virtue of this special commission^ tlie great 
apostle applied^ 4he key, pushed back the 
bolt of the lock, and thrfew the gates of tlie 
city open for the admission of the whole 
gentile world, in the instance of Cornelius 
And his family * To this our Lord prophe- 



* Our Lord commands Corneliits to send, not to 
Jerusalem, to James and John, not to Damascns, for 8t. 
Paul, expressly styled the apostle of the Gentiles, 
(though all ffi>ese apostles exercised their office, indepen- 
dently of St^ Peter, and had the keys of tfie kingdom 06 
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tically alludes, when he promises to St. Peter, 
the custody of the keys. 

With diis, tbe second article of the 
promise, the authority to loose and bind^ 
is closely connected. St. Peter was the 
first instrument of providence, in dissolv- 
ing the" obligation of the Mosaic law, in 
the ceremonial, and of binding it in the 
moral part. The proclamation indeed for- 
that purpose, was drawn by St. James, 
and confirmed by the authority of the 
apostles in general, under the direction of 
the Holy Ghost ; but the Holy Ghost moved 
the apostles to this great business, by the 
suggestion and persuasion of St. Peter, as we 
read in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the apostles. And this was his particular 
and personal commission, to bind and loose, 
a commission which the great apostle fulfilled, 

once for all, in his lifetime : and being ful- 

heaven, as well as he,) but to Joppa, for St. Peter. Ac- 
cordingly, in the synod met at Jerusalem, St. Peter 
speaks thus : — " Men and brethren, you know how that 
a good while ago, God chose me out among you, that by 
my mouth th^ Gentiles should hear the word.'^ Acts 
XV. 7. 
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filled, it cannot be repeated. He handseled 
the key. He unlocked the kingdom of hea- 
ven, to all true believers, of every nation under 
the sun. He loosed and he bound : loosed 
or abrogated the ceremonial law ; bound or 
confirmed the moral ; and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the christian church, on that only 
rock of refuge, which shall know np failure, 
Jesus Christ the righteous ; from whence 
I infer, that the promise to St. Peter, was 
literally fulfilled, by a primacy of order, and 
not of power, and that the foundation 
of the church of Christ, being once laid^ 
St. Peter neither hath, nor can have a suc- 
cessor in this matter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE SUPREMACY OF THE POPE. 



Feed my sheep. John xxi. 16. 

The sheep, which our blessed SaviouTj 
in his last instructions, commands St. Peter 
to feed, were not the apostles, his fellow shep- 
herds, who had received the same unlimited 
commission, to teach all nations the truths of 
Christianity, and feed, with wholesome doc- 
trine, converts to the faith ; but believers in 
general, whom St. Peter himself calls the flock 
of God ; and concerning whom St. Paul, 
(who solemnly declares, that he had not his 
apostolical appointment from man, neither by 
man,) gives this pastoral injunction, — " Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers.^^ Acts xx. 28. 

The Catholics, however, wlio contend 
for the prerogatives of the Roman See, in- 
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form us, that the authority of Peter <^ver the 
other apostles, is to be collected from these 
words, " Feed my sheep,^' for Christ, say they, 
in the chapter before us, committed to him 
the care, not only of the lambs, but also of the 
sheep, or mothers of the flock, that is, of all 
future pastors and teachers. In opposition 
to this doctrine, confuted by the whole his- 
tory of the gospel, and all antiquity, Am- 
brose (De Dign. Sacerd page 336.) observes, 
Not Peter only, " Sed nos cum eo,^^ but we 
with him, haye received commission, to feed 
Christ's sheep, and what is" said to Peter, 
feed my sheep, (ad omnes Dicitur) is said to 
all.* 

It is worthy of notice, that the honourable 
name of Peter, is here dropped, and that of 

* Which sheep, and which flock, not only St. Peter, 
but all other priests with hiin^ did receive. Ambros de 
Sacerd. 

St. Austin expresses the same sentiment, in these 
words— St. Peter was a pastor, and Paul a pastor, and 
the rest of the apostles were pastors, and good bishops 
are pastors. Aug. in John iv. 6 

Let feeding signify what it may, instruction or go- 
Ternment, it nevertheless relates to the apostolic charge. 
To teach was a common duty, to lead and to rule were com- 
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Simon substituted in its place, which carriei 
with it some reproach. The question " Si- 
mon son of Jonas, lovest thou me ?'^ three 
times put, also insinuates distrust, and some of 
the fathers suppose, that Christ makes the en- 
quiry thrice, that Peter, by a three fold confes- 
sion, might atone for his three fold denial. 

The charge to feed.tiie sheep three times 
repeated, refers perhaps both to St. Peter's for- 
mer zeal, and former failures, that his zeal 
might be confirmed by a kind and affectionate 
injunction, and his failure be prevented by the 
solemn repetition of the precept. Tlie force 
of the command was indeed most sensibly 
perceived. It touched the feelings of a heart, 
which was ever open to remonstrance. It 
was uo boastful word which followed, but a 
sorrowful, yet resolute appeal to him, who 
could read the heart, " Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love tliee,^^ 
and from that time, we find, how punc- 

mon functions j St. Peter, therefore, neither would, nor 
could apply the chief authority to himself. It is his own 
exhortation — ' Be mindful of the commandment, (or pre- 
cept) of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour," 2 Pet. 
jii. ". 
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tually this faithful witness discharged 
the duties of his office, braving without 
dismay, the waves of trouble, and defying 
the blasts of . persecution, from whatever 
quarter the storm arose. 

In this commission of our Lord, " feed 
my sheep,^^ there was, as St. Cyril observes, a 
renewal of the apostleship, formerly bestowed 
on St. Peter, doing away the infamy of his fall, 
and blotting out the cowardice of human in- 
firmity. Cyril does not say, that our Sa- 
viour augmented his dignity, (a doctrine un- 
known in the primitive ages,) but that he re- 
newed it, or^ restored him to it, not by rais- 
ing him prae aliis, above others, but reinsta- 
ting him in his former office. 

It is evident, beyond a doubt, that nei- 
ther Peter, nor any other apostle, had any 
power or authority over the rest, but that 
they all enjoyed an equality in this respect, 
under the supreme and only head of the 
church, Jesus Christ. When first separated 
from the rest of our Lord^s followers, they were 
all distinguished by the same common name of 
apostles, and there was no difference in their 
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commission, or instructions. They were all 
equally commanded to commemorate our 
Lord's death, received the same authority to 
teach and baptize all nations, to execute*all 
parts of the apostolic office, and the holy spi- 
rit descended, and sat upon each of them, 
without any partiality or distinction whatso- 
ever. 

As the apostles were admitted to the same 
office, so they were all of the same order, there 
being no order above that of an apostle : and 
if God had designed St. Peter and his suc^ 
cessors, to be the true vicars of Christ, and 
heads of the whole church, the fathers and 
doctors of all christians, and the full power 
of feeding, ruling, and governing the 
whole church, was given to them in Peter, 
by Christ, (as the council of Florence defines) 
we might expect to meet, not only with the 
bishop of Rome's name and title in scripture, 
but also the time and manner of his instalment, 
and the deed of conveyance, to his successors, 
in the most plain and significant forms. 
But no such document can be produced;* 

* Hesychius calls St. Andrew, the first born of the 
apostolical choir, the first settled pillar of the church. 
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on the contrary, whenever St. Peter is spoken 
of, as a pillar or foundation of the church, 
it is never by himself, but always in conjunc* 
tion with others, and when the apostles were 

the Peter before Peter. Hesycb. apud. Phot. Cod. 269. 

Chrysystom saith of St. John, that he was a pillar of 
the churches through the worlds and had the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. — Speaking of St, Paul, he calls him, 
the ring-leader and guardian of the choir of all the saints^ 
the apostle of the world ; who had all the inhabitants of 
the earth committed to his trust, Chryst. in Rom. xvi. 
24. Cor. 92. 

Pope Gregory I. saith of St. Paul, that he was made 
head of the nations, because he obtained the principate 
of the whole church. Greg. M. in 1 Reg. lib. 4, 

St. Ambrose, St. Austin, St Maximui Taur, speak 
thus,— Blessed Peter and Paul are the most eminent 
amongst all the apostles, —whether of the two is to be 
preferred before the other, is uncertain. Vid. Serm. 66. 
Aug. de Sanct. 2f . Max. Taur. Serm. 54* 

To these extracts, I add, that if any of the apo&tlet 
could claim a presidency, or authoritative headship over 
the rest, St. James seems to have h^d the best title to it, for 
Jerusalem was the mother of all churches, the fountain of 
Christianity, the see of Christ himself. Hence in the apos- 
tolical constitutions, in the prayer prescribed for the 
church, the bishops of the principal churches being spe- 
cified by name, St. James is mentioned before the 
bishops of either Rome or Antioch, " Let us pray for 
the whole episcopacy under heaven, for those who rightly 
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contending about this very thing, who should 
be accounted greatest, what was our Lord^s 
reply ? not, " Peter is the man,^^ but he thus 
quickly decides the case, " The kings of the 

dispense the word of troth : let us pray for our bishop 
James^ and all his parishes^ for our bishop Clemens, and 
all his parishes, for £uodius> and all his parishes. Const* 
ap. viii. 10. 

How these facts can be reconciled, with the supre- 
macy of St. Peter, I leave the catholics to determine. 

It was a reasonable demand which was made upon 
our Saviour, " Tell us by what authority thou doest 
these things ? or who is he that gave thee this autho- 
rity ?*' (Luke XX. 2.) and the propriety of it, our Lord 
himself admitted, declaring, that if he had not by his 
doctrine and works, proved the divinity of his character, it 
would have been no sin to disbelieve, or reject him. 
John XV. 24. 

Upon the same principle, if a primacy, importing 
superiority in power, command, or jurisdiction, had been 
really given to St. Peter, it would have been highly ne- 
cessary to produce clear credentials of such a gift, not 
only to warrant and enforce the obedience of the apos- 
tles, but to make the same duty incumbent upon ns, 
that in all cases of doubt or controversy, in the churchy 
we might have recourse to an infallible judge, for a Anal 
decision of the matter. It is natural to suppose, that if 
Christ had thought it expedient to appoint such a speak- 
ing authority, in the christian church, he would have con* 
veyed the intentions of his mind, in expressions, by 
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Gentiles exercise lordship over therti, and 
they that exercise authority upon thcrn, are 
called benefactors, but ve shall not be so, but 
he that is greatest among you, let him be as ^ 

which his meaning could not have been mistaken^ and 
that the apostles would have mentioned this appointment^ 
before all the articles of faiths because all disputes might 
have been quickly decided^ and settled by this tribunal. 
In civil causes, judges are regularly appointed, in 
whose decision and awards we readily acquiesce, because 
we know they are judges, and no man can doubt their 
authority. But when the matter at issue respects 
conscience, religion, salvation, eternity, happiness or 
misery, there is no unerring judge, but God himself, 
who has given us a full revelation of his will, in the holy 
Scriptures. If there be any other judge, then he only 
is to be acknowledged as such, to whom' God hath ex- 
pressly, and in the most unequivocal manner, committed 
that right. 

To a superficial observer, it may appear plausible, 
that there should be in the church, some infallible judge 
of religious controversies, in order to preserve the unity 
of the faith ; but let the catholics name one controversy, 
that hath been ended in their church, merely by the 
pope's decree, so that the opposite party hath declared 
that they believed contrary, to what they believed before, 
on account of the pope's dehnition. 

Do they say the scripture can be no mean of unity, 
because of the various senses which have been put upon 
it ? And are there no ways to evade the pope*s decisions ? 

O 
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the younger, and he that is chief, as he that 
d6th serve/^ Luke xxii. 25, 28. Than 
which, nothing could have been more pe- 
remptbrily spoken, to rebuke a spirit of pre- 

They either say, the decree was procured by fraud, audi 
the pope made it from misinformation^ or that he did not 
define it as a matter of faith, sitting in cathedra^ 

It is a notorious fact, that, as Onuphrins states, 
there were thirty different schisms existing at one 
time, within the pale of the Roman church, though it is a 
principal and fundamental article, which the catholics have 
always in their mouths, and on which they mainly rely, 
— that the church of Rome cannot err. The catholics 
affirm, that the unity of the church, like that of the body, 
consists in the unity of the members under one head, bat 
how could all the members be united under one head, 
when there were sometimes two, sometimes three heads ? 
It is evident from historical records, that for hfty or eighty 
years together, there were two or three popes at the same 
time, one denying to the other the very name of chriS" 
tian, reproaching each other with the appellation of 
heretic, and antichrist, and each prnouncing the other to 
bean unlawful pope: that pope Stephanus VII. in a 
council assembled for that purpose, annulled all the acts 
of Formosus, deprived those of their orders, who had 
been ordained by him, and caused them to be re-or- 
dained, (to which many of the bishops would not sub- 
mit, particularly Leo, bishop of Nola,) and not content 
with this, he ordered his corpse to be taken out of the ^ 
grave, and placed it in the pope's chair, with the poa- 
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eminence ; and prevent the apostles from 
afifecting, seeking, assuming, or admitting 
a superiority of power, one above another. 

Further, in all relations, which occur in 
'Scripture, coneerning religious controveraes, 
there is no appeal made to St. Peter ^s judg- 
ment, no allegation of it as decisive, no ar- 
gument is built on his authority, dissent from 
his opinion, non-conformity to his practice, 
disobedience to his orders, are not mentioned 
as ground of reproof, or as aggravation of 
any error ; no heretics are sent to be exter- 
minated by his sentence, nor schismatics to jf^ 
be suppressed, by his censure. The apostles 
<:t>nvinced gainsayers by scripture teBtU 
Ttkony^ and sound arguments. If they used 
authority it was their own^ which they clial- 
lenged, as given to them by Christ, for edifi- 

tifical habits on, where, after he had sufficiently reviled 
him v)ho could not revile again, he caused the three 
-fiDgers to be cut off, with which he used to give the be- 
nediction, and then commanded the body to be thrown 
into the Tyber. How then can the Roman church, lay- 
ing aside the scriptures, as the sole criterion of sound 
doctrine, say, on the ground of infallibility, either 
"this is true," or "that is heretical." 
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cation, or on account of the more than ordin- 
ary gifts and graces of the divine spirit. 

It is very remarkable how St. Paul re- 
proving the dissentions which were amongst 
the christians at Corinth, represents the 
several parties, saying, I am of Paul, I am 
of Apollos, I am of Cephas, I am of Christ. 
Now supposing the case had been then 
clear and certain, (and if it were not so tl>en, 
how can it be so now ?) that St. Peter was 
sovereign of the apostles, how is it possible 
that any preacher could stand in competition 
with him, or christians prefer another apostle 
or minister before him ? Of these conten- 
tious people, none, St. Austin remarks, made 
a true confession of the faith, except he who 
said, I am of Christ. Aug. cont. Crescon i. 27, 

Again, if we consider the nature of the 
apostolic office, the state of things at that 
time, and the manner of St. Peter^s life, it will 
appear absolutely impossible, that he could 
manage such a jurisdiction over the apostles, 
a9 the catholics assign to him. 
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Such was the pecuhar and urgent duties of 
the christian ministry that none of the apostles 
could be fixed in any one particular place 
of residence, but they were all continually 
traTelling about the world, ready to move, 
where divine suggestions called them, or 
opportunities occurred, for the propagation 
and furtherance of the gospel. St. Thomas, 
preaching in Parthia, St. Andrew, in 
Scythia, St. John, in Asia, Simon Zelotes, 
in Britain, St. Paul, in many places, other 
apostles and apostolical men in Arabia, 
in iEthiopia, in India, in Spain, in Gaul, in 
Germany, in the whole world, and in all the 
creation under heaven, (as St. Paul speaks,) 
could not well keep up a correspondence 
with St. Peter, without knowing even where 
to find him, or how to obtain an answer 
to their communications, in any reason- 
able time. Under such circumstances, 
it was therefore most requisite, that every 
apostle should have a complete, absolute, in- 
dependent authority, in managing the con- 
cerns and duties of his office, that he might 
not be obstructed in the discharge of them, 
not clogged with any obligation to consult 
othei's, not hampered with orders from those 
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who were at a distance, and could not be 
proper judges, of what was fit, in every place, 
to be done. The direction of him who had 
promised to be perpetually present with them, 
and by his holy spirit to guide, to instruct, to 
admonbh th^m upon all occasions, was abun- 
dantly sufficient ; neither did they want any 
other adviser or aid, beside that special illu*. 
mination, and powerful influence of grace, 
which, in the language of St. Paul, made 
them able ministers of the new testament. 

. The next argument on which the pope 
claims a supremacy over the christian world, 
rests upon the supposed fact, that St. Peter 
was the founder of the Roman church. 

To illustrate this point, let us search into 
the history of St. Peter, and examine the re- 
cords of his ministerial labours. 

After our Lord^s assension, St. Peter rej- 
mained for the first year, with the apostles 
^t Jerusalem. In the next year he went with 
St. John to Samaria, to preach the gospel 
to that city, and the adjacent country. About 
•three years afterwards, St. Paul met him at 
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Jeruaal^n. lir the two following years he 
visited the churches recently planted, preach- 
ed at Lydda and Joppa, removed to Cesarea, 
and baptized Cornelius and his family. Af- 
ter this, he returnetl to Jerusalem, was cast 
into prison by Herod, and delivered by an 
angel. About four years after, we find him 
in the council at Jerusalem. After this he 
had the contest with St. Pautat Antiocb, and 
from that period, sacred history is altogether 
silent in this afiair. 

We must endeavour therefore to trace 
his footsteps, afterwards, from other som'ces. 
About the year fifty-three, St. Paul is said to 
have written his epistle to the church at 
Rome, wherein he spends the greatest part 
of one chapter, in saluting particular per- 
sons that were there ; amongst whom ' it 
might reasonably have been expected, that 
St. Peter should have had the first place, but 
there is no mention made of him, or of any 
church founded by him. Now St. Paul in- 
timates,, what an earnest desire he had, to come 
to Rome, that he might impart unto the inha- 
bitants, some spiritual gifts, to the end that they 
might be established in the faith ; for which 
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there could be no apparent cause, if Peter 
had been in the imperial city, so long before 
him. In the second year of Nero, St. Paul 
is sent to Rome. When he arrives there, 
does he sojourn with Peter, with whom it is 
likely he would have lodged, if St. Peter had 
been there ? it is said he dwelt in his own hired 
house. During his residence at Rome, St. 
Paul wrote epistles to several churches, to 
the Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
one to Philemon. There is no mention of 
St. Peter, in any of these. 

In his letter to the Colossians he says, that 
of the Jews at Rome he had no other fellow- 
workers, unto the kingdom of God, who had 
been a comfort unto him, except Aristarchus, 
Marcus, and Jesus, who was called Justus, 
which evidently excludes St. Peter. And in 
that to Timothy, (which Baronius confesses 
to have been written, a little before St. PauPs 
martyrdom,) he tells him, that at his first an- 
swer at Rome, no man stood with him, but, 
that all men forsook him : whicli we cannot 
believe St. Peter would have done, had he 
been in that neighbourhood. He further 
says, that only Luke was with him, that 
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Crescens was gone to this place, Titus to that, 
a(nd Tychicas left at another, but not a syl- 
lable is said of Peter. 

If I were required to point out those, 
who first preached the gospel at Rome, 
I should refer to that passage in Acts ii. lO, 
which states, that there were at Jerusa- 
lem, at the feast of Pentecost, (when the 
Holy Grhost was poured upon the apostles,) 
strangers of Rome, Jews, and proselytes. 
Some of whom" believed, and returning 
to Rome, preached Jesus, and the resur- 
rection,— of these I shall name two, Andro- 
nicus and Junius, who, St. Paul says, were 
renowned amongst the apostles, and were in 
Christ before him. 

It is however asserted, by pome ancient 

historians, that St. Peter went to Rome, a 

short time before his death, assisted St. Paul 

ia preaching the gospel, and that anno 

Christi 64, under the persecution of Nero, 

both these apostles sealed their testimony of 

Jesus, with their blood. Irenaeus asserts, that 

St. Peter founded the Jewish church at 

Rome, St. Paul, that of the Gentiles. Gains, 

p 
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an Ecclesiastical writer, of great eminence, 
speaking of the inscription upon the tombs, 
of these two distinguished martyrs, calls them 
the monuments of them, who founded the 
church. 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who lived 
anno 84, affirms, both of the church of Rome, 
and Corinth, that each of tliem was the plan- 
tation- of Peter and of Paul ; and the yery 
seals of Popes are an irrefragable evidence, 
that both these apostles were considered the 
founders of the Roman church. An impres-' 
sion of the figures upon these seals, was 
taken by Matthew Paris, in the year of our 
Lord, 1237, of which he gives the following 
description : — V In Bulla Domini Papae, stat 
imago Pauli a dextris crucis, in medio 
Bullae figurata, et Petri a sinistris/^ In the 
bull of the Pope, stands the image of St, 
Paul, on the right hand of the cross, en- 
graven in the middle of the bull, and the 
image of St. Peter on the left hand, and tlie 
reason given for St. PauPs having the nobler 
place, is this, " quia Paulus credidit in chris- • 
turn, quem non vidit,^^ Because Paul believed 
in Christ whom hr had not seen. 
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In Ignatius (ep ad Frail) we read of 
Linus and Clemens, (one St. Paul's, the 
other St. Peter^s deacon,) both of whom 
succeeded to the episcopal chair, Linus being- 
consecrated bishop of the Gentile, Clemens, 
of the Jewish christians. After Linus' death, 
Cletus, or Anacletus, succeeded him, and 
upon his decease, both congregations were 
united under Clemens ; by which it appears, 
that even in those churches, of which St. 
Peter is acknowledged to be a founder (as of 
that at Rome), yet he cannot be deemed the 
sole founder, because St. Paul, the apostle of 
the Gentile proselytes, was his coadjutor, and 
possessed of the same general authority, and 
if the government of the Roman church 
be traced to its origin, it will be found 
to centre in Clemens, (in whom the union of 
the Jewish and Gentile congregations took 

pl(lce,) and iiot in St. Peter.* 

» 

* If St. Peter had been appointed supreme governor 
of the Christian chnrch, it wonld have been necessary 
that he shoold have outlived all the apostles, otherwise 
either the church must have wanted a head, or there 
must have been an inextricable controversy who that 
head was. St. Peter died long before St, John, and per- 
haps before many other of the apostles. Now after his 
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Of the extent of the diocese attached to 
the bishopric of Rome, many learned men 
have given a description, from the ancient 
survey of provinces, but none is more aecu« 
rate than that of Mr. Brerewood, who states, 
that " the ancient jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Rome, consisted of all those provinces in the 
diocese of Italy, which the old lawyers term 
suburbicarias, of which there were ten, — 
three islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, 
and the other seven in the firm land of Italy, 
including all the narrow part of it, all Italy 
eastward, but on the west no farther than the 
river Megara (the limits of Tuscany), toward 
the Tyrrhene sea, and the river Esino, 
anciently Asius, toward the Adriatic sea/^ 

decease^ did the church want a head ? did one A>f the 
apostles become head? who was it? upon what ground 
did he assume the headships or who conferred it upon 
him ? who ever acknowledged such thing, or where is 
there any record concerning it ? was any person made 
head ? if Clemens became head^ then St, John^ and other 
apostles were subject to one inferior to themselves $ and 
what becomes of St. Paul's statement? ''firsts apostles, 
secondarily^ prophets, thirdly, teachers/' what do all the 
apostolical privileges amount to^ if St. John was at the 
command of either Linus, Cletus, or Clemens^ and be- 
came completely subservient to the bishop of Rome ? 
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Thus, Rufiinus, in his translation of the Ni- 
cene canon, saith, — That the bishop of Rome 
M^as authorised " Suburbicariarum ecclesi- 
arum solicitudinem gerere,^^ to superintend 
the Suburbicarian churches. And in all 
other places, the ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
were proportioned to the temporal of the 
lieutenants^ from which it clearly appears, 
that the Suburbicarian region was the 
ancient boundary of the Roman see. 

r 

I proceed next to present the reader 
with a brief account of the method by which 
the bishops^ immediately succeeding the 
apostles, preserved the unity of the church, 
not, as 1 shall shew, by ruling their respec- 
tive churches, in subjection to one visible 
head, but by holding the same religiQUS 
tenets and maintaining a friendly corre-' 
spondence, and intercourse with each other. 

St. Ignatius was bishop of Anti- 
och, from A. D. 67. to A. D. 107. In 
his writings, it no where appears, that 
the unity of the catholic church, consisted 
in subjection to the bishop of Rome. In 
his epistles, he extolls the dignity of 
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bishops to the highest pitch, and speaks of 
them as appointed unto the utmost bounds 
of the earth, but never once mentions the head 
of the cathoHc church. For the prevention 
of schisms he repeatedly exhorts christian 
converts to adhere to their orthodox bishops, 
but is totally silent with respect to the pre- 
tended centre of unity, in the successor of 
St. Peter. 

The apostolic canons describe the state 
of the church, in very ancient times, though . 
they were not compiled during the lives of 
the apostles. In these, the ranks, duties, and 
privileges, of all ecclesiastical persons, are 
declared, yet they never give the least intima- 
tion of the superintendent of the whole 
churchy or his prerogatives, or the respect 
due to him. They prescribe, that tlie priests 
and deacons, should do nothing without the 
consent of their bishop, for with him the 
people of God are entrusted, and of him an 
account of their souls will be demanded. 
They order, that the bishop of each province 
shall acknowledge him that is first among 
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them, (that is, their archbishop)* and esteem 
him as their head, and do nothing extraor- 
dinary without his, consent, and that a 
bishop shall meddle only with those affairs that 
concern his own diocese, and also that the 
archbishop shall not do any thing, without 

* Although the equality aud independency of bishops 
were firmly believed and maintained in the three first cen- 
turies, yet it was found expedient for the sake of unity, 
that the bishops of the same pfovince, should by mutual 
consent, govern their churches under the inspection of 
one of themselves, whom they invested with a power of 
presiding in provincial synods, consecrating the bishops 
of the province, and vrith several other privileges, deter- 
mined and limited by ecclesiastical canons. This mode- 
rator or president of the bishopsof a province, was styled 
archbishop, or metropolitan, a title still retained by mo- 
dern episcopal churches. 

It further appears, that the office of metropolitan 
was generally conferred on that bishop, who presided 
over the church, established in the metropolis ; and it is 
generally allowed, that the bishops of Rome, Antioch 
and Alexandria, as presiding in the three most considera- 
ble cities, were distinguished by peculiar rights and be- 
nefits. In this human order of affairs, (not from any 
divine institution . or authority of St. Peter descending 
to his successors,) Home had the precedence of Carthage, 
because as the council of Chalcedon, A* D. 451 states, 
it was the royal citj, and the fathers justly gave it 
privileges. 
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the consent of all, that so there may be unity. 
Now what place could be more opportune, 
to mention the popes jurisdiction over the 
whole church, than this ? But does not the 
canonist exclude it, by assigning the supreme 
disposal of all things, to the arbitration <^ 
the bishops of each province, and placing 
the maintenance of unity in that course ? 
If it be objected, that this is a negative argu- 
ment, I answer, how can I better shew a 
thing not to be, than by proving it to have 
no footing, where it is suposed to stand ? 
How can I more clearly argue a matter of 
right to want evidence, than by declaring it 
not to be ej^tant, in the laws enacting such 
right, not taught by the masters who profess 
to instruct in such matters, not testified in 
records concerning the exercise of it. 

In the beginning of the third century, 
lived Turtullian, who, in his Apology, p. 39, 
thus describes the unity of the church, in his 
time : — " We are one body by agreement in 
religion, by unity of discipline, and the 
same covenant of hope/^ And in his Pre- 
scriptions, p. 19. he says, that it consisted in 
adhering to that doctrine which was preach- 
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cd by the apostles^ who having fir^t de- 
livered it in Judea^ and planted chnrclies 
there, vrent and declared the same to other 
nations, and settled churches in cities, from 
whence other churches have the same doc- 
trine propagated to them, and are therefore 
called apostolical churches. 

1 proceed to the testimony of the illus-« 
trious martyr St. Cypi^an, "who (as Dr^ 
Field observes,) of all others most clearly 
overthrows the errors of the Romanists^ 
touching the papacy. In his book on the 
unity of the church, he says there is but one 
episcopacy, part of Which every bishop holds 
with full authority, and plenitude of power, 
without any superiority or jurisdiction over 
him.^^ Ep. &3. In the same manner he says, 
" That as there is one church- divided into 
many members, throughout the whole world, 
so there is one episcopacy diffused by the 
united multitude of many bishops.^^ Again, 
in Ep. 67. " Although we are many pastors, 
yet we feed one flock, and we ought to col- 
lect and cherish all the sheep, which Christ 
hath purchased with his blood. 
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Another grand principle of St. Cypriaa 
is, that a bishop with his clergy and laity, 
form a complete church, possessing all ne^ 
cessary authority within itself. 

In each church, the bishop, he says, is 
subordinate to none but the great bishop c^ 
souls Jesus Christ; and there is nothing more 
plainly^ more fully, or more frequently insis- 
ted on by Cyprian, Aan this great principle ; 
the foundation of which he lays, first in the 
equality^ which our Lord instituted among 
his apostles^ when he said, " as my Father 
sent me, so send I you." . Secondly, in the 
equality of bishops, tb^^ successors of the 
apostles, as possessing full powers, within 
their own diocess. And what can be more 
clear, than his excellent discourse at the open- 
ing of the council of Carthage, A. D. 258. 
MoVe than eighty bishops wei'e assembled, 
to decide concerning the rite of baptism, 
which was performed by heretics, or schis* 
matics. Cyprian was president, and hay- 
ing represented to them the occasion of 
their meeting, he addressed theip in the fol- 
lowing terms; — "It remains now that each 
of us speak his sentiments freely, judging no 
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man, though he should entertain an opinion 
contrary to our own. For none of us con- 
stitutes himself a bishop of liishops, or forces 
his colleagues to a necessity of obeying him, 
by a tyrannical terror, since every bishop has 
full power to determine for himself, and can 
no more be judged by others, than he can 
judge them. But we all w^t for the judg- 
ment of Christ, who alone hath power to 
make us governors of h)| church, and to call 
us to an account for our administration/^ 
Ep. Ixix. 68. Iv. 3, 59. Un Eccl. 59. 

According, therefore, to St. Cyprian, 
it is evident, first, that every bishop had 
a primacy in his own church, managed 
the balance of her government, and was judge 
of his own people. Secondly, that no bishop, 
not even the bishop of Rome, was superior 
to another bishop.* Thirdly, that this in- 

* The bishop of Rome is repeatedly called, by Cy- 
pris^Q his fallow bishop and oolleague^ and colleague is 
never applied to a presbyter. The title papa, which is 
now appropriated to the bishop of Rome, and used to 
denote his sttpremacy was at an early period of the 
charch, common to all bishops. Thns the clergy directed 
their letters, to Cyprian, to pope Cyprian, or to the 
most blessed, and most glorious pope Cyprian. How 
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dependency of bisbopi^ was founded on each 
having his portion of the flock assigned to 
him, For the care of which, he was to be an- 
swerable to God alone. 

I know that the church of Rome will 
be very unwilHng to allow that she halh 
made any altec^tion, in the ancient faith, 
either by adding to it, or taking from it, or 
adulterating it wittiji^ny novel mixtures, or 
that there was a possibility for her to do so, 
consistently with her singular prerogative 'of 
infallibility, but that innovations have been 
made is distinctly proved from the writings 
of her own p relates. 
' - . ■ ■ 

So earlv as about the close of the sixth 
century, Gregory the firet, or great, as he is 

would the advocates of popery have exulted^ if the fol« 
lowing expressions had been applied to Rome ? 

"Ceesarea, (says Nazianzen) is the mother of al- 
most all churches^ and the whole christian repablic emr 
braces and regards it, as the circle its centre.'* Epist. 
ad. CaBt. *'Think of the magnitude of the city, (An- 
tioch,) says St. Chrysistom, that we speak not 
now of one or of two, or of ten sowls, but of thousands 
without end, of the head of the whole world." Horn. 3.- 
»d Pop. 
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called, the most I'evered, and, in i^me re- 
specte, not undeservedly so, of all the Roman 
pontiffs, in a famous dispute with the bishop 
of Constantinople, who had taken to himself 
the title of CEcumenical, or universal bishop, 
objects to him, the arrogance and presump* 
tion of this claim, in words remarkable 
enough to be quoted : — " What wilt thou say 
to Christ, the head of the" universal church, 
in the trial of the last judgment, who by the 
appellation of universal, dost endeavour to 
subject all his. members to thee ? whom, I 
pray, dost thou mean to imitate, in so per- 
verse a word, but him, who despising le- 
gions of angels, constituted in fellowship 
with him, did endeavour to break forth unto 
the top of singularity, that he might both be 
subject to none, and alone be over all, who 
also said, I will ascend into heaven, and will 
exalt my throne above the stars, for what are 
thy brethren, all the bishops of the universal 
church, but the stars of heaven, to whom by^ 
this haughty word, thou desirest to prefer 
thyself, and to trample on their name, in 
comparison to thee ? dost thou not say, 1 will 

climb into heaven ?'^ Greg. Ep. iv. 38. 
Speaking again of the title of universal 
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bishop, he calls it a title of novelty, error, 
impiety, full of poison, and contrary to the 
ancient canons/^* This then, as bishop 
Patrick observes, is the diiference between 
Protestants and Romans, " we believe that 
which has been ever believed, they believe 
that which was never believed, (in compari- 
son with the ancient faith,) till yesterday." 

£usebius, bishop of Caesarea, has writ- 
ten a history of the oburch, froni the birth of. 
Christ, to the year 325. He has quoted from 
more than twenty-three writers of the three 
first centuries, yet this industrious compiler 
of all passages relating to the original consti- 
tution of the chmrch, and all ecclesiastical* 
transactions, never once names any superior 
authority belonging to the see of Rome. 
Nor is there the least intimation of it in the 
following writers, whose works remain to 
this day, — Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Ta- 
tian, TheophiluSy Clemens Alexaiidrinusy 

^Pope Boniface III. had not, it seems, tivc scrupleiB 
of bis predecessor Gregory. He. readily accepted, or 
rather importunately begged the proud title of universal 
bishop from the emperor Phocas, aud transmitted it to all 
his successors. 
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Minutius FeliXi Origen, Arnobius, and I^c- 
tantius. 

The fathei*s of the three first ages, are, 
in the opinion of the best divines, sufficient 
to shew the sense of antiquity, on any con- 
troverted point, I have availed myself of 
their testimony, and I hope I have clearly 
shewn, that the tiTtit^ersa/ jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Rome, was totally unknown to 
the primitive christians. I shall therefore con- 
clude my remarks, upon the universal juris- 
dictionof the see of Rome, with the confession 
of Mr. Bower, who had been once a Jesuit, but 
died in communion with the reformed church. 
Speaking of his lives of the popes, he 
says : — " This work 1 undertook some years 
since at Rome, and brought it down to the 
close of the second century. As I was then 
a most zealous champion for the pope^s su- 
premacy, my chief design was to ascertain 
that supremacy, by shewing, that from the 
apostles^ time to the present, it had been ac- 
knowledged by the catholic church. But, 
alas ! I soon perceived, that I had underta- 
ken more, than it was in my power to per- 
forni, hay, while in order to maintain this 
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cause, I examined, with particular attentioti^ 
the writings of the apostles, and of many 
pious and learned men, who had flourished in 
the three first centuries, I was so far from 
finding any thing that seemed the least to 
countenance such a doctrine, that on the con- 
trary, it appeared evident beyond dispute, 
that during the above mentioned time, it had 
been utterly unknown to the christian world. 
I was very unwilling to give up a point, 
upon which, I had been taught by Bellar- 
mine, that the whole of Christianity depen- 
ded ; but great is the power of truth, and at 
last it prevailed. I became a proselyte to the 
opinion which I had ' proposed to confute, 
and sincerely abjured in my mind, that which 
I had undertaken to defend /^* 

* See a most excellent Treatise, on the charch/ 
Ace. By £. Barwick, M. A. of Trinity College^ Dublia. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON DEPOSING PRINCES, UNDER COLOUR 

OF RELIGION. 



** Who can stretch forth his hand^ against the Lord*s 
anointed^ and be guiltless V* L Sam. xxvi. 9. 

The relation of kings and subjects^ are 
so obviously analagous, to those of parents 
and children J that kings have often been 
styled > the fathers of their people, and the 
people often called their children. No lan- 
guage of commendation is with more fre- 
quency or emphasis, applied to a prince, 
distinguished for his wisdom, justice, and 
benevolence, than that he was a father to his 
subjects. 

In this manner, mankind have acknow- 
ledged the similarity of these relations, and 
from a similarity of relations, must arise a 

similarity of duties. The end of parental 

It 
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government, is the good of children : the 
end of civil government, is the good of the 
governed . 

Every human being comes into the 
world in a state of want, weakness, and igno- 
rance, tt is the prerogative, as well as the duty 
of a parent, to supply this want, succour this 
weakness, and instnicl this ignorance. These 
are all acts of government ; and the receiving 
of protection, help, and counsel, are acts of 
subjection, and necessarily imply authority, 
in him who dispenses, and dependence on 
him who receives. Experience in the d»i- 
penser, shews how benefits may be com«i«- 
nicated, so as fully to accomplish the end of 
their communication, hence he gives what he 
knows to be necessary, in that way in which 
his wisdom tells him, it will be most useful. 

From this principle arise conditions by 
which the recipient is bound, — and the fiil- 
filment of these conditions constitutes that 
obedience which is due to the authority of 
his benefactor. 
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In a religious sense, iuijividuals and 
nations ^re under the government of God. 
The image of princes s^mped on their 
coin, denotes that temporal things belong to 
their jurisdiction. The image of God origi- 
nally stamped on the soul, demotes that all 
its qualities, and powers, belong to the Most 
High, and should be employed in his ser- 
vice. Where he has granted a revelation of 
^is will, mankind are to be regulated by its 
dictates. Over body apd soul, his dominion 
is absolute and unlimited, because he is their 
creator and preserver. From God alone, 
in religion and morality, men derive their 
laws, and by revelation^ his rights in and 
over them, the doctrines of his truths and 
the ordinances of his religion^ are determi- 
ned. These are, as our Saviour states them, 
the rights of God.* 

* Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar or not ? 
The answer of Christ to this question of the insiduous 
Pharisees^ (who wished to entangle him in his talk,) was 
full of consummate wisdom. You profess to be attached 
to your religion^ and to be loyal to government, 
therefore render to Caesar the things that are Csesars^ 
and to God, the things that are Gods. You acknowledge 
Caesar to be your sovereign in ail civil matters^ and he 
demands his denarious by way of tiibute. A small sum 
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The rights of Caesar, or civil govcrn- 
nient, are different from those of God. 
Governments have their geographical li- 
mits, and their political relations and de- 
pendencies. Their jurisdiction refers to ter-^ 
ritory^ and to those who dwell in it, and 
their rights are such as are assigned, defined, 
and regulated by just laws^ and prudent en-r 
actments. Every country must have a govern- 
ment — every government has three grand 
duties to perform, in behalf of the governed, 
— 1 to maintain internal order ^-2 to dis- 
tribute impartial justice — 3 to protect from 
foreign enemies, 

As God is the origin of power and 
the supreme governor of the universe, he 
delegates authority^ to whomsoever he will. 
In ancient times, God in a particular man^ 
ner, on many occasions, appointed the indi- 
vidual who was to govern, and he accor- 

sum for the protection you enjoy. You acknowledge 
Jehovah for your sovereign^ in religious matters^ and be 
demands for the support of his temple service, a half 
shekel* Exod. xxx. 13, 14. A portion equally small for 
the spiritual advantages you reap, from the Almighty's 
word and ordinauges. 
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dingly governed by a divine rights as in the 
case of Moses, Joshua, the Hebrew judges, 
and several of the Israelitish kings. In after 
times, and to the present day, he does that 
by a general superintending providence, 
which he did before by special designation. 
In all nations, there is what may be called a 
constitution, a plan by which a particular 
state or kingdom is governed, more or less 
calculated to promote the interests of the 
community. And the civil governor, whe- 
ther he be elective or hereditary, who ad- 
ministers the laws of a state, according to its 
constitution, is the minister of God. 

In his regal capacity, the people pro- 
perly consider him, the grand agent between 
God and them, the viceroy, lieutenant, or 
deputy of God, acting as it were in his place, 
and ruling in his name. " The powers that 
be are ordained of God.^' The laws are 
under his eye, the ruler under his eye, and 
the people under his eye. What reason so 
completely evinces the christian religion, the 
rule of all duty and moral obligation decides, 
in the most positive terms. 
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By St. Paul, every soul is required to 
be subject to the higher powers. By the 
same apostle we are further told, that who* 
ever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God, and shall receive to himself 
damnation. By St. Peter we are directed to 
submit to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord^s sake, whether it be to the king as su^ 
preme, or unto governors as unto them that 
are sent by him, for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well, 
and all subjects as well prelates and nobles, 
as inferior people, are forbidden with the 
tongue to revile kings. Ex. xxii. 28. with the 
heart to think ill of them. Eccl. x. 20, or 
with the hand to resist them. Rom. xiii. 2. 
The law makes the king, the king gu^xk 
and executes the law, and a loyal subject 
loves, obeys, and supports both. 

In the order of God, to Ciesar is en- 
trusted the civil sword, and the laws shew 
how he is to wield it. While it is a terror to 
etil doers^ it is a praise to Ihem that do 
well. Where tlie laws are right, and equal 
justice is maintained, no honest man need 
fear the sword. Obedience to the laws is ab- 
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solutely necessary, for when a spirit ctf insu- 
bordination takes place, ho man can ever 
have his right. Nothing but wrong pre- 
vails, afid the property of the honest and in^ 
dustrious man, will soon be found in the 
hands of the knave. Those who have no^ 
thing to lose, are the first to complain of 
wrongs, and the first to disturb civil order^ 
ihat they may enrich themselves with the 
spoils of those, who by legal inheritance, or 
honest industry, have obtained wealth. 
Wherever this spirit of disobedience and dis- 
loyalty appears, it should be discountenan- 
eed, and opposed by every honest man. The 
very seedi of it are dangerous, the cm- 
fcrio and buds, much more so, and tYxefrtnt 
ruinous. For all reasons of personal safety, 
public peace, and public prosperity, obedi- 
ence is owed to Ctesar— when Csesar ceases 
to recave obedience, personal safety, and 
public happiness at^ at an end. 

Strictly spesdiing, there are only four 
national forms of government, different from 
i^ach other, theocracy, monarchy, aristocracy, 
and d^ocracv. 
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Theocracy was the government of the 
Jews, by God himself, as lawgiver, monarch, 
and judge. They neither made nor changed 
laws. This form of government lasted from 
the Exodus to the advent of Christ, about 
2,000 years, and never existed among any 
other people. 

Monarchy is a government exercised, 
laws made and executed, by the authority 
and will of an individual. 

Aristocracy is a government by nobles, 
and generally prevails in a regency, where 
the^ hereditary governor is a minor, or under 
age. 

Democracy is a government adminis- 
tered by representatives, chosen by the 
people at large : it is violent, indecisive, and 
fickle, often enacts without wisdom, executes 
without foresight, and is generally hasty and 
erroneous in all its measures. 

The British government consists of three 
estates —it is monarchical, because it acknow- 
ledges the king as supreme head. It is aris- 
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tocratical in its house of lords, wlierc the 
nobles possess a legislative capacity. In its 
house of commons, where representatives 
chosen by the people possess the same power, 
it is an enlightened and ennobled demo- 
cracy. These three estates are perfectly 
mixed by the constitution, they counterba- 
lance each other, each having an equal legis- 
lative authority, and this government pos- 
sesses every excellence. In its nature and 
regular operation, it secures the prerogative 
of the monarch,— it preserves the Jionour and 
property of the nobility — and respects and 
defends the rights of the people. 

There is something in the constitution 
of our nature, which leads men to expect, 
and even claim as much independence as 
the ends of society, and the form of govern* 
ment, under which they live, will permit. 

Agreeably to these instincts, or conclu- 
sions of reason, call them which you will, 
the gospel, both in its genius and precepts, 
invites its professors to the love and cultiva- 
tion of liber It!/. It allows the freedom of 

private judgment, in which the essence of 

11 
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religious liberty consists, and it indulges our 
natural love of civil liberty, by giving an ex- 
press preference to it, before a state of slavery, 
when by just and lawful means it can be 
obtained. But this great indulgence of hea- 
ven, like every other privilege, is liable to be 
misused, and was, in fact, so misused, even in 
early times, when this indulgence of the gos- 
pel to the natural feelings of men, was with 
the gospel itself, first notified and declared. 
For the zealous Jews, full of the idea that 
they ought not to submit to any other gover- 
nor, than one raised up from among their 
own brethren, were forward to conclude, that 
their privileges absolved them from obedi- 
ence to civil government, especially at those 
seasons when the revenue was collected ; and 
the believing Gentiles were willing to think 
that the gospel freed them from domestic 
slavery^ the lamentable, but too general con- 
dition of converts in the heathen state. 

Those notions, as they were not author- 
ised by Christianity, (which made no imme- 
diate and direct change in the political and 
personal condition of mankind) so if they had 
not been opposed and discountenanced, 
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would have given great offence to the ruling 
powers, in every country where the christians 
resided, and have very much obstructed the 
propagation of the christian faith. 

The Holy Spirit, therefore, to guard the 
rising church from these mischiefs, saw fit 
by the apostle Peter ^ to admonish both the 
Jewish and Gentile converts, to conduct 
themselves as free men, so far as thev could 
honestly become ft^ee; but not as misusing 
the liberty they had, (which every principle 
of their religion, as well as prudence, forbad) 
" as free (says he) and not using your liberty 
for a cloak of maliciousness,^^ as if he had 
said, — be careful to observe a due mean, in 
this matter, maintain your just liberties ; yet 
so as not to gratify your malignant passions, 
under pretence of discharging that duty ; 
and the better to secure the observance of 
this precept, he adds, but as the servants 
of God J that is, remember ye are so to em- 
ploy your liberty, as never to fol'get the ser- 
vice ye owe to God, and the civil magistrate, 
whom ye are bound to obey, not only " for 
wraths for fear of punishment, but for con- 
science sake.^^ 
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This caution, so guarded by religious 
as well as moral considerations, was most im- 
portant, l)ecause no word is so fascinating to 
the common ear, as that of hberty ; while the 
virtuous and peaceable subject knows what 
it means, the seditious and licentious often 
mistake it for licence ^ for free thinking, free 
speaking, and free writing, libertinism in 
principle, and corruption in practice. 

For the full establishment of our civil 
and religious rights, we are indebted, in some 
degree, to the restauration, but chiefly and 
fully to the revolution. 

From that memorable period, we be- 
came, in every sense of the word, ^ free 
people ; conscience was secured in the exer- 
cise of its just rights, by a legal toleration^ 
and the civij constitution was restored to its 
integrity : here, then, let us pause — land 
having before us what the nation so long suf- 
fered, and what it so late acquired — the hor- 
rors of superstitious tyranny on the one hand, 
and the blessings of established order and 
freedom on the other, let us enquire dis- 
passionately, M'hether it is advisable to dis- 
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mantle our fortifications, and by repealing 
the corporation and test acts, admit those to 
offices of trust and political infltienice, who 
entertain the dangerous doctrine, that the 
regal is subject to the sacerdotal power, atid 
whose attachments and persuasions, might 
induce them to exert their influence, for the 
re-establishment of papal tyranny. In less 
perfect forms of government, alterations may 
not be sensibly felt, but in a polity like ours, 
so nicely and artificially adjusted, and like a 
well constructed arch, held together by the 
intimate relation, and mutual pressure of its 
several parts, the removal or even change of 
any one, may break the connexion of the rest,* 
and by disjointing the whole fabric, bring it 
unexpectedly on our heads.* 

The advocates for catholic emancipa- 
tion, scruple not to say, that the opinions 
which separate the Roman catholics of the 
present day, from the communion of the 
church of England, are not now of that dan- 



* It is a wise observation of Pindar^ that the weak * 
may shake the state, but to re-settle it, requires an in- 
terposition, no less than divine. 
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gerous complexion, as to render the disqua- 
lification of catholics for offices of trust and 
power in the state^ an object of just policy. 
Times, it is too well known, have been, 
when the towering ambition of the Roman 
clergy, and the tame superstition of the peo- 
ple, rendered the hierarchy, the rival of the 
civil government, the triple mitre the terror 
of the crown, in every state in Christendom. 
I am ready to grant, that the pretensions of 
the Roman pontiff, by the reduction of his 
power, and the extinction of the Stuart fa- 
milv, are become less formidable. In these 
circumstances, in this reduced condition of 
the pope^s importance, in the political world, 
in the actual state of the interests of the Ro- 
man catholics of the united kingdoms ; it is 
said, that the long wished for season for the 
abolition of the corporation and test acts is 
arrived. But I ask, is it not manifest, that 
the pope's supremacy interferes with the 
king's supremacy, as head of the protestant 
church ? again, it is a consequence from the 
doctrine of the pope's supremacy, that no 
consecrations and ordinations are valid, but 
those which emanate from the see of Rome. 
If this be the case, the bishops of the reformed 
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church are no bishojps ; and if no bishops, 
they have no right to sit in the house of 
lords ; and no priest ordained by them has 
any title to any temporalities, that be may 
hold of such a nature, as attach expressly 
to the clerical character. Here then is an in- 
terference with civil authority, and civil 
rights, the rights of the king and the rights 
of the subject. 

Let us next consider upon what prin- 
ciple the penal laws against the Roman ca- 
tholics were first enacted, — on this principle, 
that they entertained opinions inimical to 
the protestant church, and protestant princes. 
Upon what principles can the legislature now 
relieve the Roman catholics from those laws ? 
upon this principle, that they have changed 
their religious sentiments, and can never act 
upon those principles, which in theory are in 
direct hostility to the constitution and govern- 
ment of this country. " But if any one (as 
Mr. Plowden, a Roman CathoHc, asserts,) 
pretends to insinuate, that the modern Roman 
catholics differ in one iota, from their ances- 
tors, he either deceives himself, or wishes to 
-deceive others.'^ 
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Dr. Troy, titular archbishop of Dublin, 
in a pastoral letter, says, "the religious opi- 
nions of the Roman catholics being unchang- 
able, are applicable to all times/^ 

Now the fourth general council determines, 
" that if the temporal lord, being required 
and admonished by the church, shall neglect 
to^ purge his territories from heretical filth, 
he shall be excommunicated by the metropo- 
litan, and his suffragans, and if he neglect to 
give satisfaction within a year, this shall be 
signified to the pope ; that he may from 
henceforth pronounce his subjects dischar- 
ged from their obedience, and expose his 
territories, to be enjoyed by catholics/^ 

The general council of Constance de- 
crees, " that all heretics, all followers and 
defenders of them, or partakers with them, 
though they shine in the dignity of patri- 
archs, arch bishops, bishops, kings, queens, 
dukes, or any other ecclesiastical or mun- 
dane title, shall be pronounced excommuni- 
cate, every Sunday and holyday/^ A dis- 
course concerning laws against heretics, 
pp. 69.-71. 
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" Pope Zachary I. deposed Childrick, 
king of pFance ; Gregory VII. deposed the 
Emperor Henry IV. ; Urban II. deposed 
Philip, king of France ; Adrian IX. deposed 
William, king of Sicily ; Innocent III. depo- 
sed the Emperor Philip ; Pope Gregory de- 
posed Frederick II. ; Innocent III. deposed 
John, king of England ; Urban IV. deposed 
Mamphred, king of Sicily ; Nicholas III. de- 
posed Charles, king of Sicily ; Martin IV. 
deposed Peter of Arragon ; Boniface VIII. 
deposed Philip the fair ; Clement V. deposed 
the emperor Henry V. ; John XXII. deprived 
the emperor Ludovic ; Gregory IX. deposed 
the emperor Wenseslaus ; Paul III. denoun- 
ced Heniy VIII. of England ; and Pious V. 
declared queen Elizabeth of England, a here- 
tic, and absolved her subjects from their 
allegiance. 

He began his bull in these words: — 
" He that reigneth on high, to whom is given 
all power, in heaven and in earth, hath com- 
mitted the one holy catholic and apostohc 
church, out of which there is no salvation to 
one alone on earth, namely, to Peter, prince 
of the apostles, and to the Roman pontiff, 

8 
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successor of Peter, to be governed with a 
plenitude' of power. This one he hath con- 
stituted prince over all nations, and all king- 
doms, that he might pluck up, destroy, dissi- 
pate, ruinate, plant and build /^ And in the 
same bull he declares, " that he thereby de- 
prives the queen of her pretended right to 
the kingdom, and of all dominioni, dignitj'i 
and privilege, whatsoever; and absolves all 
the nobles, subjects, and people of the king- 
dom, and whoever else have sworn to her, 
from their oath, and all duty whatsoever, in 
regard of dominion, fidelity, and obedience.*^^ 



* Cardinal Beilarmine^ the grand master of contro- 
versies^ introduces the pope speaking to the people who 
\i^ished to continue in obedience to a deposed king, 
in this extraordinary and casuistical language : — ^' I do 
not free thee^ either from the natural or divine com- 
mandment when I absolve thee from the tye of obedi- 
ence, for I do not permit that thou shouldest not obey thy 
king^ which were against the divine law> but I make him 
that was thy king, not to be so any longer^ as he that 
setteth a servant at liberty^ doth not agree that the ser- 
vant should not be tied to obey his lord> which would be 
against the divine law^ but he dealeth so> that he hath 
no lord any longer to obey." 

There is not a more suspicious mark of a false reli- 
gion^ than an attempt to propagate itself by force. Chris- 
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This nation in all her solicitudes, looks 
up to paiiiament, that high and solemn tri- 

tianity is not so truly professed by endeavouring to 
kill others, as by suffering death patiently ourselves, rather 
than renounce it. I may profess Christ in the den of 
lions^ in the furnace, on the rack. This is the faith 
and patience of the saints^ utterly irreconcilable with 
forcible resistance. 

The design of obtaining a free exercise of religion, 
can never make any practice lawful to be used, io order 
to accomplish that, which was before unlawful. 

When our Savour was upon his travels, the inhabi- 
tants of a Samaritan village wonld not receive him ; 
James and John, remembering what Eiias had done to the 
prophets of Baal, asked whether they should command 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume them ; our 
Lord's answer is emphatical, he turned and rebuked 
them, and said, ''ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of." Another exemplary instance of submission oc- 
curs, in the history of Christ's arraignment— Thou 
couldest, says he to Pilate, have no power over me, ex- 
cept it were given thee from above, thereby acknowledg- 
ing his legal authority. If it be objected that this was. to 
accomplish what God had decreed, ought not Christ to 
suffer these things? thus it is written —1 answer, that as 
Christ was appointed to that death, and non-resistance 
to the civil power, so are christians, if St. Paul may 
be believed, predestinated to be conformed, by resigna- 
tion, to the image of his Son. 

In regal states, kings, or heads of a commonwealth, 
had^ before the establishment of Christianity, the su- 
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bunal, on whose decisions depend all momen- 
tous circumstances of public concern, and 

preme authority in all rsligious services^ and must they 
by embraciDg Christianity^ deprire themselves of this 
right ? Is there any law in the christian code, which for** 
bids kings and rulers of the earth to have a sovereign 
aiid supreme power in making laws^ civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal ? That which as kings they might do in matters of 
religion, and did do^ in matters of false religion, being 
idolatrous and superstitious kings, they are nndonbt- 
edly authorized to do, in all affairs relative to the state 
of true religion, when kings are become its nursing 
fathers, and queens its nursing mothers. 

Among sundry prerogatives of Simon's dominion 
over the Jews, it was not reckoned the least, *' that no 
man could collect any great assembly in the land, witE^ 
out him, whether the cause for which men assembled 
themselves in a peaceable and orderly manner^ were ec- 
clesiastical or civil, supreme authority assembled them.'* 
David gathered all Israel unto Jerusalem; when the ark 
was to be removed, he assembled the sons of Aaron 
and the Levites. Solomon did the same at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, Asa, when the church was to be re- 
formed. 

The ancient imperial law forbids all assemblies not' 
convened by the emperor's authority. Before emperors 
became christians, the church never had a general synod. 
The meetings of the faithful consisted of bishops and 
religious men, in each province. Constantine was the 
first who called a general council ; his successors follow- 
ed his example, which was a precedent for future ages. 
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under whose protection Britons have placed 
all their rights, with an unlimited confidence, 

so that when St. Hierom wished to disprove the autho- 
rity of a synods pretended to be general^ he uses this 
forcible argument — Die quis imperator hanc synodum^ 
jnsserit convocari. Tell me what emperor ordered this 
synod to be called. 

In the reformed church of the united kingdoms^ which 
holds the doctrines of Christianity^ in all their primitive 
purity, the kiog as supreme magistrate^ sees that the laws 
of God concerning his worship^ and all matters and or- 
dinances of the churchy are executed and duly observed. 
The axioms of regal government are defined^ by the very 
solemnities and rights of inauguration. The crown is a 
sign of military dominion — the throne of judicial, the 
oil of religious and sacred power, and upon no principle, 
dvil or divine, can any pope interfere with the king's 
authority, under colour or pretence of introducing a sys- 
tem of faith, contrary to that established by law,. 

M. Blakewell, in the letter to the Roman catholics 
of England, annexed to his large examination at Lam* 
beth, page 157, says, that the keys ecclesiastical, do no 
way extend themselves by God's law unta kingdoms ter- 
rene, to open or shut, to toss or turmoil any of them, 
they have no wards in them, to turn or overturn king- 
doms, or to^open any lawful entrance, into such disobe- 
dient and doubtful courses. 

To shew the sentiments of the ancient fathers, upon 
this important subject, I have selected the following quo- 
tations :— 

The holy oil was the cause of Saul's immunity. 
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It is the promoter of their interests in the 
time of prosperity, and the defender of their 

from all hnman coercion^ as Augustine affirms^ " Qnoero 
SI non habebat Saul sacramenti sanctitatem> quid io eo 
David venerabatur.'* If Saul had not the holiness of the 
sacrament^ I ask what it vf2A that David reverenced iii 
him ? he honoured Saul for the sacred and holy unctioa 
while he livedo and revenged his death; yea he was trou- 
bled> and trembled at the hearty because he had cut off a 
part of Saul's garment. Our countryman Bede^ for his 
great learning called venerable, is of the same mind, 
Davids saith he^ spared Saul^ who had persecuted him 
most malidously, firsts because he was his lord^ anoin- 
ted with holy oil^ and secondly, to instruct us by moral 
precepts^ that we ought not to strike our governors, 
(though they unjustly oppress us) with the sword of 
our lips, nor prestime slanderously to tear the hem of 
their superfluous actiotis. 

At your inquisition we profess ourselves to be chris* 
tians, though we knovr death to be the guerdon of our 
profession, did we expect an earthly kingdom, we should 
deny our religion, that in escaping death, we might in 
time attain our expectation. But we fear not persecu- 
tion, who have not our hopes fixed on things of this life, 
because we are certainly persuaded that we must die. 
As for the, preservation of public peace, we christians 
yield to you, (O emperor) more help and assistance 
than any other men, for we teach that no evil doer, no 
covetous man, nor seditious, that lieth in wait for blood, 
can have access to God, and that every man doth pass 
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liberties in the hour of peril : and if peace 
and liberty of conscience will not satisfy the 

to life or deaths according to the merit of his deeds. 
Jnstyn Martyr to AntoDitts. 

*' We are defamed for sedition against the imperial 
majesty, yet were the christians never found to be AN 
binians^ Nigrians, or Cassians^ (Albinus Niger, and Cas- 
sias, were traitors against the emperors Marcas, An« 
tonias, Commodus, Pertinax, and Severns,) but they 
that swore by the emperor's deity, the very day 
before; they that vowed and offered sacrifice for the 
emperor's health, were found to be the emperor's enemies. 
A christian is an enemy to no man, much less to the em- 
peror, knowing that the imperial majesty is ordained of 
God, and therefore necessarily to be loved, reverenced, 
and honoured, whose prosperity, together wkh the wel- 
fare of all the Roman empire, they desire so long as the 
world standeth. We therefore honour the emperor in 
such sort as is lawfi^l for us, and expedient for him, we 
reverence him as a mortal man, next unto God, of whom 
he holdeth all his authority, only subject to God, and so 
we make him sovereign over all, in that we make him 
subject to God alone/' TertuHian to Scapula, viceroy of 
Carthage. 

When Ambrose was commanded to deliver up his 
church in Myllaine, to Maxentius, an Arian bishop, he . 
declared his resolution in a sermon to the people, who 
were very sorry for his departure, in these words : — ''quid 
turbamini, volens nunquam vos deseram ?'' Why are you 
troubled, I will never willingly leave you, if I be compel- 
ledj I have no way to resist, I can sorrow^ I caQ weep, I 
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catholics without power and authority in the 
state, it ought to be no offence to them to 

can sigh^ my tears are my weapons against soldiers' ar- 
mour. Goths^ such is the munition of a priest^ by any other 
means than tears^ I neither ought nor can resist. Not 
disability but duty> not want of strength^ and martial 
forces^ but a reverend regard of the emperor's majesty, 
commanded by the law of God^ kept Saint Am- 
brose from resisting, for he might easily have wrought 
the churches liberty, his own safety, and the Arians calv 
mity, by the overthrow of the emperor through the force 
of the garison in the city, who refused to attend the 
prince to any other church than that wherein Ambrose 
was. 

The bishops of Spain assembled in a national coun- 
cil at Toledo, made this decree against perjury and trea* 
son — Whosoever amongst us shall, from this time forward^ 
violate the oath which he hath taken, for the safeguard 
of this country, the state of the Gothick nation, and the 
preservation of the king's majesty; whosoever shall at- 
tempt the king's death, or deposition, whosoever shall by 
tyrannical presumption, aspire to the regal throne, let 
him be accursed before the Holy Spirit, before the bles- 
sed saints, let him be cast out of the catholic church, 
which he hath polluted by perjury, let him have no com- 
munion with christian men, nor portion with the just^ 
but let him be condemned with the devil and his angels^ 
eternally together, with his accomplices, that they may 
be tied in the bond of damnation, who were joined in 
the society of sedition. 

When Boniface took upon him the decision of a con* 
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be told, that we owe ^ regard to our own 
consciences, as well as theirs, and that though 

troversy, between the kings of fingland and Scotland, 
and commanded king Edward of England either to give 
ug his claim^ or to send his procurators to the apostolic 
nee, to shew his rights and to receive such orders from the 
pope^ as justice and equity might require.. The lords 
and commons tlien assembled in parliament> at Lincoln^ 
sent Boniface this answer^ on the king's behalf — 
" Whereas our most dread lord Edward, by the grace 
of God, the noble king of England, caused your letters 
to be read openly before us, touching certain occurrences 
of state, between him and the king of Scotland, we did 
not a little marvel at the contents thereof, so strange and 
wonderful, as the like hath never been heard of. We 
know, (most holy father) and it is well known in this 
realm, and also to other nations, that the king of En- 
gland ought not to make answer for his right before any 
judge, ecclesiastical or secular, by reason of the free 
estate of his royal dignity and custom, without breach, at 
all times, inviolably observed. Wherefore, after treaty 
had, and diligent deliberation, this was our resolution, 
— that our king ought not to answer in judgment, nor 
to send procurators or messengers, to your court, seeing 
that tendeth manifestly to the disinheriting of the right 
of the crown, the overthrow of the state of the kingdom, 
and the breach of the liberties, customs, and laws of our 
fathers, for the keeping whereof we are bound, by the 
duty of an oath, and will (by God*s help) maintain and 
defend, with all our power and strength.*' Dated at 
Lincoln, Anno Dom. 1301, Sl Anno Edvardi primi 29. 
The christian has this important lesson to recollect 
T 
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we rejoice in that toleration which defends 
sM^id protects them in the full exercise of their 
religious worship, we see no reason to part 
with our o\Vn security. 

and practise^ obedience to the laiws^ and support to th« 
magistrate id the execution of them. — This is his daty^ 
and it is his safeguard^ --for rebellion against lawful aa- 
thorityi upon any plca^ is as the sin of witchcraft. It is 
a man's entering iuto a league with Satan^ against the 
order of nature and providence^ and the well-being of 
mankind, and his own soul. The contriver of revolu- 
tions, and the beginner of civil or religious strife in a 
country, is as one who letteth out water from an em- 
bankment of the sea,— he drowns the fields, and mea- 
dqwB, and villages, in the neighbourhood^ and is soon 
after seen himself, a carcase floating Upon the borders of 
the flood. 

In the history of the primitive saints^ we read of 
many who were slain, for the truth's sake, of none who 
slew others for the sake of truth, — can we suppose that 
Peter, the pretended founder of the Romish church, 
would have attempted to depose a lawful sovereign, for 
not listening to his instructions ? Do we find any di- 
rection, or encouragement to snch a thing, in any of his 
writings } his zeal once induced him to draw his swor4« 
and cut off the high priest's servant's ear, yet I believe 
he never could have been persuaded to become a Faux, 
a Garnet, or a Catesby. His master had taught him a 
better lesson^ ''put up thy sword again into its place. 
He that taketh the sword shall perish with the sword." 
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Of all the civil constitutions under 
heaven, the British is demonstrably the best. 
It has been long tried, and stood the rudest 
tests ; the lapse of ages tends only to invigo- 
rate and render it more effective. It is, 
through its excellence, under the Almiglity, 
that an inconsiderable island has acquired 
the resources, energy, and strength of the 
mightiest continental empire. It is the object 
of God's peculiar care ; because it is most 
like his own administration.* It is an honor 
to be born under it, a happiness to live under 
it, and a glory to defend and support it. It 
is like that mighty tree described by the 
prophet, widely diffused in its roots, and vast 
in its stem. Its branches are sprcad over all 
the earth, and under them, fowl of every wing 
find shelter. It is the envy of the nations of 
the world, and should be the boast of its own 
sons— God alone can overthrow it, but he 
will not destroy the work of hi3 own hands. 
It is the nursery of every thing pure in re- 
ligioHj sound in policy^ good in laWy Mise 
in counsel^ deep in learning^ and sublime 

* See a loyal, ingeniduB^ and learned Lecture on 
the Origin and End of Civil Goveruuient, by Adam 
Clarke, LL. D. 
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in science^ and, let its enemies know it, re- 
siatless^ in might. Britons, value your pri- 
vileges, guard your constitution, ahd protect 
your king ; add the sensibilities of love, to the 
duties of loyalty, and pray witli fervent sup- 
plication, that his remaining course may be 
like that of the summer sun, when he sets at 
last, slowly and serenely in the west, amid 
the blessings of a grateful world. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



This do in remembrance of me. Luke xxii. 19. 

The foundation of all religion, is the 
love and fear of God. His will is the rule of 
our conduct ; it is generally evident from the 
nature of his laws, that they are holy and 
intended for our benefit. It is always to 
be concluded that they are so, from the con- 
sideration of his purity, wisdom, and good- 
ness. But whatever we may know concern- 
ing them, they demand our obedience. He 
is the fountain and the measure of truth and 
good. He is the sovereign lawgiver. The 
perfection and happiness of his reasonable 
creatures, depend upon their conformity to 
his will. 

Our holy religion, by its doctrines and 
precepts, marks out to us, one plain line of 
duty, it presents it more largely to our view 
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and impresses it more forcibly upon our 
minds by its sacraments, leading us by these 
visible signs, and affecting ceremonies, from 
the font to the altar, from the altar to the 
grave. 

We may di3ccrn, that the celebration of 
the holv communion, is conducive to our 
welfare. It is an act of faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; it is an act of obedience to his 
commands ; it is an act of worship offered in 
the manner prescribed by him ; it is a re- 
newal of our baptismal profession and pro- 
mise. All these religious acts improve the 
heart, disposing it to perseverance, and lead* 
ing it to perfection in righteousness. 

This sacrament is a lively representa- 
tion of the most affecting instance of the 
love of God to man. It has therefore a 
peculiar tendency to cherish and confirm our 
reverential gratitude, our humble confidence 
in his mercy, our trust in his promises, and 
our desire to please him. 

The Lord^s supper was appointed 
by the divine author of our salvation, for the 
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communication of his spiritual blessings. It 
is like the waters of Jordan to the afflicted 
Syrian ; it is a means of giving health and 
vigour to a degenerate nature* God grants 
his benefits, temporal and spiritual, by the 
chosen methods of his providence. He hath 
not given us the necessaries and conveniencies 
of the present life, without the concurrence 
of our art and labour. We know, instructed 
by the experience of ages, that the wheat and 
the barley will not spring, where it has not 
been sown ; and that the tree which is not 
duly planted, and fostered, will die, or not 
bear the desired fruit. And why ? because 
God in his good pleasure hath so ordained. 
He might have made the bread corn, and the 
fruit tree to grow of itself, as he does the 
grass of the meadow, and the trees of the 
forest ; he might have provided for all men, 
as he did for the Israelites, and fed them with 
the bread of heaven. But he has taught us 
to raise this sustenance and comfort for our- 
ourselves. He has caused life and the satis- 
factions of it, to depend upon our prudence 
and activity. He shews us by the course of 
nature, the means of preservation ; and were 
wc to neglect them, the certain consequeu- 
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ees would be famine and death. His proce* 
dure 13 the same with respect to our salvation, 
and the blessings of a life to come. He has 
made known the conditions, he has declared 
the means, " whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.^^ And the return of sum- 
mer and winter, of seed time and harvest, 
while the earth remaineth, is not more cer- 
tain, than the everlasting fruit of our labours, 
in this state of trial. We see indeed the 
course of this world, we know it by experi* 
ence ; the events of a world to come are ob^ 
jects of faith and expectation. But the rev(h 
lution of a few years, will shew the readar, 
and I trust, to his eternal comfort, the reality 
of what he now believes. It will convince 
himt that no mark of reverence to the AU 
mighty, will pass unnoticed, no act of obedi4 
ence unrewarded, whether it be offered in 
conformity to the unchangeable rule of moral 
righteousness, or to any special publication 
of his will. 

Moral virtues and positive institutions 
stand upon this common ground, that they 
are declared to be the will of God. This de- 
claration continuing, they can never cease to 
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be the duty of man. They differ in thh;, 
that moral virtue is eternal and unchange- 
able, flowing from the nature and relation of 
things, and corresponding with the attributes 
of the Supreme Being. 

Positive institutions, * adapted to parti- 
cular seasons and situations, have been 
changed, and they will one day cease. 
They were given to man in a state of in- 
nocence, in one form, after the fall in ano- 
ther, to the Hebrew nation in a third, and 
in a fourth, to the whole christian world. 
Moral virtue is an end, being the perfection 
of a reasonable creature, subservient to the 
glory of the Creator. Positive institutions 
are means conducive to that end, as they im- 
press upon the mind, some important truth, 
and warm the heart with suitable affections. 
The law given to our first parents, concern- 
ing the forbidden fruit, appears to have been 
designed for moral purposes. It seems adap- 
ted to remind them continually of the sove- 
reignty of God over themselves, and over 
every creature which ministered to their hap- 
piness ; to shew them the necessity of submit- 
ting to li»s will every faculty and passion of 
u 
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their nature, the pride of reason, and the im^ 
portunity of the senses, the desire of know* 
ledge, and the call of appetite. In this yiew, 
it was a perpetual lesson of moral Tirtiie. 
The patriarchal sacrifices, the principal part 
of the Jewish ritual, and the sacraments of the 
Christian church, are each in their respective 
seasons, representations of one great event, 
symbols of religious truths, aids and incen*^ 
tives to moral holiness. They are the ^adow, 
the body is the sacrifice of Christ. They 
fK)int this way or that way, forward or badt- 
ward (like the natural shadow), accordingly, 
as the substance is approaching, or is passed 
by. The sacrifices of ancient times, accom^ 
panied and supported the prophecies which 
foretold a coming Christ. The sacraments* 
of these latter days attend and confirm tlie 
history, which declares that he is come. The 



* The word 'saqrament* signifies a military oath 
of fidelity and obedience to his general^ which every 
Roman soldier was obliged to take. In a religions sense^ 
it implies^ a covenant or oath of allegiance and obedience 
to Jesus Christy " the captain of our salvation." As 
the sacrament of baptism is administered to a christian 
but once in his life^ and the sacrament of the Lord^ 
supper is administered repeatedly, it is usual to diitib- 
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<^remo]iial observance foretdling, ceased oa 
the arrival of the event foretold, the ceremo- 
nial observance commemorating, will never 
oeaae, until the event commemorated, shall 
have had ite complete effect, in the day of 
ndemption* It will shew the Lord's death, 
till he come Bigsdn to judgment. 

It is to be feared that the sacrament of 
the Lord^s supper, has fallen into disuse with 
many, because they do not understand its 
nature and moral obhgation. To remedy 
this defect, I will aideavour to explain to tlie 
reader, first, the origin and natui*e pf this in- 
stitution, secondly, the manner of its celebrar 
aoan, thirdly, the high privileges of those who 
conscientiously conform to it. 

Our bles^ Saviour, the evening before 
he suffered, eat the possover with his disci- 
ples. He celebrated it for the last time — '' I 
bav« desired to eat this passpver with y<>iu 
before I suffa*, I will no more eat of it, until 

gwh the Lord's sapper by calling it the sacrament, be- 
eaase in it commaaicants take the vow of the Lord upon 
them, &n6, in the most solemn manner, dedicate their 
bodies, souls, and spirits, to the service of their Maker. 
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it l>e fulfilled in the kingdom of God/^ That 
is, I will no more eat of it, for to-morrow it 
will be fulfilled in the sacrifice of myself. 
After eating the pas$over, which prefigured 
his death, he ordained a wew? ceremonial ob- 
servance, in commemoration of his passion. 
He institutedthe holy communion. The feast 
of the passover being holden in the evening, 
was usually called the paschal supper, — the 
holy communion, instituted immediately after 
it, is called the Lord^s supper. As Christ 
intended this ordinance to be the substitute 
for the passover, it may be necessary to say 
a few words on that ancient rite, in order the 
more particularly, to discern the connexion 
subsisting between them, and the reference 
they have to each other. .. 

The passover was a sacrifice ordained 
by the Loid, in memory of Jehovah^s 
passing over (according to the import of 
the word) the houses of the Israelites, 
when he destroyed all the firsfc-born in the 
land of Egypt, and was certainly designed 
not only to prefigure the true Paschal Lamb, 
Jesus Christ, who was sacrificed for us, 
(1 Cor, v. 7.) but also the reception which 
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those might expect, who should flee for 
refuge, to lay hold on the hope set before 
them, by the sprinkHng of the blood of Jesus. 

As this is a point of considerable impor- 
tance, in reference to a right understanding of 
the Lord^s supper, it may be needful to shew, 
that the Paschal Lamb was considered, both 
by the ancient Jewish and Christian writers, 
as a sacrifice of a ptacw/ar nature. — Josephus 
calls it a sacrifice : and Trypho, the Jew, in 
his conference with Justin Martyr, speaks of 
sacrificing the Paschal Lamb. Memonides, 
in a tract, written expressly upon this subject, 
speaks of the lamb as a victim, and of the 
solemnity itself as a sacrifice. Rab. Bechai 
(com. in Levit. ii. 11.) says, "that the Pas- 
cal Sacrifice was instituted, in order to expi- 
ate the guilt contracted by the idolatrous 
practices of the Israelites in Egypt,^^ and St. 
Paul puts the matter beyond dispute, — 
" Christ our passover is sacrificed for us,'' 
on our account or in our stead. 

The manner of celebrating the Paschal 
Sacrifice, is particularly detailed in the Mish- 
na, a monument of such antiquity, as cannot 
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be distrusted, in the description of fliese rkes. 
Nothing, say the Rabbins, was killed bdbre 
the morning sacrifice, and after the evening 
sacrifice, nothing but the passover. The 
evening sacrificte was usually killed between 
theei^th and ninth hour, that is, half an 
hour after two in the afternoon, and ofiered 
between the ninth and tenth, that is, half an 
hour after three. But in the evening of the 
passover, the daily sacrifice was killed an 
hour sooner, and after that, began the killing 
of the passover, which was to be done be* 
tween the fi£?o evenings. (Exod xii. 6.) The 
first of these evenings b^an at noon, from 
ftie sun^s declination towards the west, and 
the second at stmset. But the Paschal I^mb 
might be killed before the daily sacrifice, 
provided there was a person to stir the blood-, 
and keep it from coagulating, till the blood 
of the daily sacrifice was sprinkled ; for that 
was always sprinkled first. 

The lambs, says the Mishna, were al- 
ways killed by three several companies. This 
custom the Jews founded on Exod. xii. 6. 
And the whole assembly of the congi'egation 
«f Israel shall kill it in tlie evening, under- 
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standing the words in the Hebrew kahal, 
edeih^ and yuhrael; as implying three dif- 
ferent companies, — by the first they meant 
the Priests^ by the second the Levites, by 
the third tfie people at large. When once the 
court was full, they shut the dooi*s, and 
the priests stood all in their ranks, with 
round bottomed vessels in their hands, some 
of gold and some of silver, to receive the 
blood. These vessels had no rim at the bot- 
tom, lest they should be set on the ground, 
and the blood congeal in them. The priests 
then took the blood, and handed it fi-om one 
to the other, till it came to him who stood 
next to the altar, who sprinkled it at the 
foot of the altar. Alter the blood was 
sprinkled the lamb was hung up, the skin 
0ayed off, and the intestines laid on the altar. 
The owner then took the lamb with its skin, 
and carried it to his own house ; where it 
was roasted on a spit, made of the wood of 
the pomegranate tree ; for iron was prohi^i* 
ted, and also all wood that emitted moisture, 
when eixposed to the fire, but as the wood of 
the pomegranate was free from moisture, it 
was commanded to be u^d on this occasion. 
See Mishna by Surcnhusius. vol. II. p. 135, 
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Tract Pesachim. These are the inost essen^ 
tial matters mentioned in the Mishna, rela- 
tive to this solemnity, some of which tend to 
cast much light on our Lord^s words and 
conduct on this occasion. 

Dr. Waterhouse, who has sumixied up 
the opinions of learned men on this subject, 
observes, that there are resembling circum- 
stances common to the Jewish and Christian 
passover which may be divided into two kinds. 
— 1 Some relating to the things themselves, 
2 some to the phrases and forms made use of 
in both. 1 Of the first sort are these— -1 The 
passover was of divine appointment, and 
so was the eucharist. — 2 The passover was a 
sacrament, and so is the eucharist.— 3. The 
passover was a memorial of a great deliver- 
ance from temporal bondage, the eucharist 
is a memorial of a greater deliverance from 
spiritual bondage. — 4 The passover prefigur- 
ed the death of Christ, before it was accom- 
plished, the eucharist represents by visible elcr 
ments, that death now past. — 5 The passover 
was a kind of foederal rite between God and 
man, so is the eucharist, as it points out the 
blood of the sacrifice offered for the ratifica- 
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tion of the covenant between God and mail. 
— 6 As no person could partake of the 
Paschal Lamb before he was circumcised, 
Exod. xii. 43—48. So among the early fol- 
lowers of Christ, no person was permitted to 
come to the eucharist till he had been bap- 
tized.— 7 As the Jews were obliged to come 
to the passover, free from all defilements, un- 
less in case of burying the dead, which 
though a defilement, was nevertheless una- 
voidable, Numb. ix. 6—9. So the holy scrip- 
ture commands every man to examine him- 
self, before he attempts to eat of this bread, or 
drink of this cup, and to purge out the old 
leaven of malice and wickedness. 1 Cor. xi. 
27 — 29. — 8 As the neglect or contempt of 
the passover subjected a man to be cut oft* 
firom Israel, Exod xii. 1^. Numb. ix. 13. so 
a contempt and rejection of at least the thing 
signified by the Holy Eucharist, viz. the 
atoning sacrifice of the Lord Jesus, must ne- 
cessarily exclude every man from the benefit 
of Christ's Passion and death. 9 As the 
Passover was to continue so long as the Jew- 
ish law was in force, so the eucharist is to 
continue till the end of the world . 
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2. The second sort of reseinbliDg cir- 
cumstances, concerns the particular forms 
and phrases used in the institution. 1 In tbis 
Paschal Supper the master of the house took 
bread, and gave thanks to God, who had 
provided it, for the sustenance of man. Our 
Lord copied this circumstance precisely^ in 
the institution of the eucharist. — 2 It wair 
also a custom for the master of the house to 
break the bread, either before or after the 
benediction offered to God ; that our Lord 
adopted this custom, is generally known.— r 

3 The master of the house distributed this 
broken bread, for it does not appear that the 
family were permitted to take it themselves ; 
so our Lord, after having broken the bread, 
gave it to the disciples, saying, take eat, &c. — 

4 In the paschal feast the master was accus- 
tomed to take a cup of wine, and pronounce 
a benediction to God, or thanksgiving over 
it, after which it was called the cup of blesr 
sing. To this circumstance St, Paul particu- 
larly alludes, when he says, " The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ ?^^ 1 Cor. x. 1&. 
— ^ At the institution of the passover it waa 
said; " The blood shall be to you for a token 
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upon the houses where you are, and when 
1 see the blood, I will pass over you, &c.^* 
Exodus, xii. 13. The blood was a token or 
sign of the covenant or agreement then made 
between God and them, and ratified partly 
by pouring out the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb, and partly by feeding on the flesh of 
this sacrifice. In the institution of the eucharist 
our Lord says, " This cup is the new testament 
in my blood, which is shed for you and for 
many, for the remission of sins/'* The cup 
here is put for the wine contained in it, — 

* In thii place our Lord terms the cup, the new 
testament in his blood, by which he means, that grand 
plan of agreement, or reconciliation^ which God was 
now establishing, between himself and mankind, by the 
paslsion and death of hi« Son. Dr. Lightfoot's observa- 
tions OB this passage are worthy of serious notice — " Thii 
cup is the new testament in my blood'* — not only the seal, 
but the sanction of the covenant under the gospel dis- 
pensation; the end of the Mosaic ceconomy, and the con- 
firming of the christian. The confirmation of the old cove« 
nant was by the blood of bulls and goats, because blood 
was still to be shed« the confirmation of the new was by a 
cup of wine, because under the new covenant Christ 
having once offered himself^ there is no farther shedding 
of blood. 
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the token or sign of the coYenant. The wine, 
as representing Christ^s blood, answers to 
the blood of the passover, which was typical 
of the blood of our Lord, and the remission 
of sins here, answers to the passing over 
there, and preserving from death.— 6 At the 
paschal feast, there was a declaration of the 
great things which God had done for that 
people, and our Lord makes use of the euclia- 
rist, to declare and point out the great mercy 
of God in our redemption, for it shews forth 
the Lord^s death, (and consequently all the 
benefits to be derived from it) till his se^ 
cond advent.— 7 At the paschal solemnity 
they were accustomed to sing a hymn of 
praise to God, and this part of their conduct 
our Lord and his disciples exactly copied — 
and when they had sung a hymn^ they de-^ 
parted, &c. 

The many resembling circumstances, 
real and verbal, abundantly shew, that this 
holy eucharist was in a great measure copied 
from the paschal feast, and was intended to 
supply its place, only heightening the design., 
and improving the application. 
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Having shewn that the eucharist suc- 
ceeded to the passover, and proved that the 
passover was intended to typify and point out 
this new covenant rite, I observe, further, 
that the Lord^s supper was intended to be, 
like the Paschal Feast, a feast upon a 
sacrifice. 

In those ages of the world, when victims 
made a principal part of the religion, both of 
Jews and Gentiles, the sacrifice was followed 
by a religious feast on the thing offered, called 
a feast upon or after the sacrifice, the partakers 
erf which, were supposed to become partakers 
of the benefits of the sacrifice. In allusion 
to this custom, Jesus was pleased to institute 
a feast of the same kind. In order of time, 
indeed, ihejeast naturally followed the sacri- 
fice. But in this great atonement, where the 
victim, the offerer, and the priest, were all 
one and the same person, ihe/east was of ne- 
cessity to precede the sacrifice. 

The history of this institution is recor- 
ded by the evangelists in these words — "And 
as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and gave it to his disciples, and 
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said, take, eat, this is my body, and he took 
the cup and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, drink ye all of it, for this is my blood 
of the new testament; which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.^' Now to manifest 
that I am not mistaken in the idea here given 
of this rite, let us reflect on the precise time 
of its celebration. As Jesus with his disci- 
ples (says the text) was concluding the pas- 
chal supper, which was a Jewish feast, after 
the sacrifice, his own approaching sacrifice 
naturally suggested to him, the idea of this 
customary feast, but being himself both the 
victim, and the offerer, the institution of this, 
rite must of necessity, as I observed, precede 
the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice on the cross was the anti- 
type of the Paschal Lamb, and the feast on 
Christ^s sacrifice, was the antitype of the 
Paschal Feast. So that the properest season 
we can conceive, for the institution of the last 
supper, was the instant of time between the 
celebration of the type, and the offering of 
the antitype. This time likewise correspon- 
ded with Christ^s usual practice, who was 
wont to deliver his instructions, by actions 
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and expressions bearing allusion to what pas- 
sed before his eyes, or presented itself in the 
natural course of things, to his observation.* 
These considerations shew, that the action in 
the celebration of this rite, was so strongly 
declarative of its nature, that had Jesus only 
broken the bread, £(nd given the cup in re- 
membrance of himself, without adding, this 
is my hody^ and this is my bloody no inge- 
nuous reader could entertain a doubt, whether 
this was designed by him as ^l feast upon the 
sacrifice. But when to this, we add the re- 
maining part of the explanatory words in 
the consecration of the elements— This is my 
body — this is my blood, what is here con- 
tended for, becomes almost self-evident. 

In these ^6asf5 upon sacrifices'^ the very 
body that had been offered, was eaten for the 
repast. Now as the last supper was to be in- 
stituted, and the rite first celebrated, before 

* See Sir Isaac Newtou's Observations on the Pro- 
phecies, p. 148. ivhere he takes notice how Jesas> from 
the approach of harvest — from the lilies in bloom — from 
the leaves of the fig-trees shot oat — from the sheep kept 
in folds near the temple for sacrifice, was accustomed to 
take occasion of incnlcatiog his spiritual doctrines and 
prcceptf. 
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(he great sacrifice was actually offered, (for the 
reason just now given) it was on that account 
(not to mention other causes) necessary, that 
some symbolic elements should be substitu- 
ted, in the place of the very body and blood. 
These elements were bread and vrine ; on 
this occasion, naturally, properly, and ele- 
gantly called — The body and blood. 

Dr. Cudworth, who has written a very 
learned Discourse on the Lord^s Supper, has 
fully proved, Chap. 1. That it was a custom 
among the Jews and Heathens, \o feast upon 
things sacrificed. And he proves, in Chap. 2. 
from scripture, and Jewish authors, that the 
passover was a true sacrifice ; and the pask 
chal feast, a feast upon a sacrifice. And in 
chap. 4. He demonstrates, that the Lord^a 
Supper, in the Christian church, in reference 
to the true sacrifice of Christ, is a parallel to 
the feasts upon sacrifices, both in the Jewish 
religion, and heathenish superstition ; and 
concludes in chapter 5. That the Lord^s sup^ 
per is not a sacrifice^ but a feast upon a 
sacrifice. Dr. Cudworth properly divides 
the sacrifices under the law into three kinds. 
First such as were wholly offered to God, 
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and burnt upon the altars, as the holocausts^ 
or burnt-offerings, — Secondly such as tiie 
priests ate a part of, besides a part offered 
to God upon the altar, as the sin-offerings 
and trespass-offerings. — Thirdly, such as 
the owners themselves had a part of; besides 
a part bestowed on the priests^ and a portion 
offered to God. — These were termed peace- 
offerings. — That the Gentiles feasted on 
the sacrifices offered to their Gods, is 
well known by those who have read the Greek 
and Roman Classics.* 

The ancient Persians were accustomed 
to pour out the blood of the victims, to their 
Gods, and then feast on the flesh. And the 
ancient Arabians did the same at their 

* " But Agamemnon in his tent preparM 
For sacrifice, to all commanding Jove, 
A fifth-year fatted ox, and to h'xs feast 
Summoned the noblest of the sons of Greece." 

H. B. ver 403— 431. 

The viands dressed, and from the spits withdrawn 
They sat to 6hare the J eaat. 

Ody. p. 9 ver. 461— 471. 

Eclogue 3. ver. 77. *' When instead of offerinir 
fruits, I shall sacrifice a heifer, come (hou to iht feast.** 

Y 
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camel-feasts^ and as Dr. Cudworth re- 
marks, from this custom of the Heathens, of 
feasting upon sacrifices^ arosfe that famous 
controversy, among the primitive Christians, 
mentioned in the new Testament, " Whether 
it be lawful to eat things sacrificed to idols/^ 
Indeed this custom was so common among 
the ancient Heathens, that he who made use 
of any flesh at his table, which had not been 
offered to the Gods^ was deemed a profatie 
person, hence the Greek Proverb—" To eat 
things which had not been sacrificed, ^^ was 
used, as a brand of a notoriously wicked 
man. 

This reasoning, on the nature of the tw- 
stitution^ from the words of the instHufoVj 
receives additional strength, even from what 
hath been supposed to invalidate it, namely, 
the conclusion of them—" Do this in remem- 
brance of me.^^ For although these words, 
when delivered alone, might enjoin no more 
than a remembrance of a dead benefac- 
tor^ (which is the sense the Socinians put 
upon them) yet when preceded by — " This 
is my body^^— " this is my blood^^^-- they 
are certainly an injunction to keep in remera- 
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v., 

brarice his death and passion, for onr re- 
demption. And could there he a feast upon 
a sacrifice, in which that sacrifice was not to 
Txi kept in mind ? It is true that (the disciples 
of Christ being- coninianded to do this in re- 
membrance of him,) the command shews, 
that the celebration of this feast, was conti- 
nually to be repeated, which was not the 
practice in the Pagan and Jewish feasts, after 
the sacrifice, but in this particular, the reason 
of the difference is apparent- The great 
sacrifice itself {of which the Jewish were 
types), put an end to that mode of religious 
worship amongst the followers of Jesus. 

Jewish and Pagan obligations, had, 
or were supposed to have a passing and 
temporary virtue, " For the law having 
a shadow of good things, to come, and not 
the very image of the things, can never 
with those sacrifices which they offered 
year, by year, continually, make the com- 
ers thereunto perfect, for then would they 
not have ceased to be offered." But the 
sacrifice on the (toss is the very image ^ or 
the thing itself^ and therefore has more than 
a passing and temporary effect^ it conti- 
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nues operaling^ till the consimimation of all 
things, because it makes the corners there- 
unto perfect, " we being sanctified through the 
offering of the body, and blood of Christ, 
once for all^ for where remission of sins is, 
there is no more offering for sin/^ It seemed 
expedient therefore that the operatimf virtue 
of this sacrifice offered once for all, should 
be eoniinually set before our minds, in re- 
peated celebrations of theyi^r/.v/ vpan it. 

Let uS'See, next, what may be collected 
from St, Paul, in that place of his first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, where he reproves the 
proselytes to Christianity, for the idolatrous 
practice of sitting with the Gentiles, in their 
feasts upoin sacrifice, and eating of the meats 
that had been offered to idols. His words are 
these, *^ I speak as to wise men, judge } e what 
I say, the cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
inunion of the body of Christ ? for we being 
many, are one bread and one body, for we 
are all partakers of that one bread, i3eho1d 
Israel vifter the flesh, are not they which eat 
of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar? what 
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say I then, that an idol is any thing, or 
that which is offered to idols is any thing, 
but I say, the things which the Gentiles sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God, 
and 1 would not that you should have fellow- 
ship with devils, ye cannot drink the cup of 
the Lord and the cup of devils. Ye cannot 
be partakers of the Lord^s table, and of the 
table of devils/^ 

M'hence we may collect, in the first 
place, that the cup of blessing issiot merely a 
general commemoration of a dead benefactor, 
but principally, a commemoration of the 
death and passion of that benefactor. The 
inference which the apostle draws, from it, 
puts his meaning out of question — For we 
being many (says he), are one bread and one 
body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread ; i. e. our being partakers of one bread, 
in the communion, makes us of many, (which 
we are by nature) to become (by grace) one 
body in Christ. This inference is manifestly 
just, if the rite be of the nature of ^ feast 
upon sa€rijic€y for then the communion of 
the bocjjf and blood of Christ, unites the re- 
ceivers ihto one body, by an equal distribution 
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of one common benefit. But if it be merely the 
commemoration of a dead benefactor^ 
it leaves the receivers as it founc^ them, not 
one body incorporated by a common 
benefit^ but many separate individuals, pro- 
fessing one common faith * 

The apo^le having thus represented the 
last supper^ to be of the nature of ?l feast 
upon sacrifice^ endeavours to convince the 
Corinthians of the impiety of their beha- 

* Suicer; in bis Thesaurus, observes in reference to 
the Eucharist^ that the greek word, koiuonia, means com- 
munion, or participation, 1. Because of the union of 
the faithful with Christ. 2. Because believers are thereby 
fiot oniy united to Christ, but are also made partakers 
of hiii kingdom. 3. Because through this fellowship or 
communion^ they are deemed worthy of partaking of all 
that appertains to Christ. 

In the confession of faith, in the oriental churches, 
we find the following remarkable exposition of this com- 
munion, or participation, vid suic. Tbesaur. voc. (koi- 
nonia.) The holy communion is a symbol of our being 
incorporated and engrafted in the incarnated son and 
word of God, by which engrafting we are delivered 
from eternal death ; for while the root is sound, and 
always iTonrishing, it is not possible that the branches 
united with it, should not also be sound, and ever 
verdant. 
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viour, in eating of those tilings offered to 
idols^ when they held the opinion, that they 
who eat of the sacrifices were partakers 
of the altar ^ that is, had the benefit of the 
sacrifice. But what had these eaters of the 
things sacrificed^ in common with the par- 
takers of the bread and wine in the last 
supper^ if this supper was not a feast of 
the same kind with the sacrificial feasts ? 
If the three religious feasts, Pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian, had not one common nature, 
so far as they really conveyed, or were sup- 
posed to convey, benefits to the participants, 
how could the apostles have inferred that 
this intercommunity was absolutely incon- 
sistent?—" Ye cannot drink the cup of the 
Lord, and the cupr of devils/^ For though 
there was great impiety in the promiscuous 
use of Pagan and Christian rites, yet the in- 
consistency arises from their having one 
common nature, which springing from con- 
trary originals, destroys one anothers effects. 
The reasoning of St. Paul stands thus— 
Those who eat of the sacrifice are par- 
takers of the altar^ that is, are partakers of 
the benefits of the sacrifice. These benefits, 
whether real or imaginary, were confirmed 
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by a covenant, or convention between the 
sacrificer and his God . 

They who eat in the feast on that sa- 
crijice^ are partakers of the supposed bene- 
fits of the sacrifice, and consequently are par- 
takers in the foederal rites which confirmed 
those benefits ; so that the same man, could 
not consistently with himself, be partaker of 
both tables^ the Lord's table, and that of 
devils. From these premises 1 conclude, thaj 
the Lord's supper is the same among Chris- 
tians, in respect of the Christian sacrifice, as 
the Jewish feasts or sacrifices were among 
them^ and the feasts upon idol sacrifices 
were, among the Gentiles ; therefore as to 
eat of the Jewish sacrifices under the law 
was to partake in the legal sacrifices them- 
selves, and as to eat of things offered up in 
sacrifice to idols, was to be partakers of the 
idol sacrifices, and therefore was unlawful, 
for the things tchich the gentiles sacri- 
fice^ they sacrifice to devils ; so to eat the 
symbols of the body and blood of Christ, in 
the eucharist is a feast upon a sacrifice, a 
foederal banquet, a real communication in 
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his death, and sacrifice offered up to God 
for us * 

Such, 1 presume, is the true nature of the 
Lord^s Supper. If a correct notion of it had 
been a matter of little moment, 1 should have 
been much shorter upon this head, and have 
left the discussion of it (under the simple idea 
of a religious custom of christian antiquity) 
to the Ecclesiastical historian : but the insti- 
tution abounds with important consequen- 
ces, in support of that doctrince which I 
wish to illustrate and confirm, — for if the 
last supper be a feast upon a sacrifice^ the 
inference is unavoidable, —That the death 
of Christ was a real sacrifice. 

I shall now, particularly consider the 
manner of celebrating* this divine institu- 
tion. 

* It is not required that the symbol should partake 
of the nature of the thing represented. The chenibims 
shadowed out the celerity of angels ; but not by any 
physical celerity of their own, the bread and wine sha- 
dowed out the body and blood of Christy but not by any 
change in the elements. 
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To do tiiis ill the most effectual manner, 
I think it necessary to set down the text of 
the three evaugehsts, who have transmitted 
the whole account, collated with that part 
of St. Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians, 
which speaks of the same sjjbject, and w hich, 
he assures uj?*, he received from divine reve- 
lation. 

It may appear strange, that although 
John (Chap. xiii. 1 — 38.) mentions all the 
particulars preceding the holy supper, and 
from chap. xiv. 1 — 36. the circumstances 
w Inch succeeded the breaking of the bread, 
and in chapter xv. xvi. and xvii. the dis- 
course which followed the administration of 
the cup ; yet he takes no notice of the divine 
institution at all ; this is satisfactorily accoun- 
ted for, on his knowledge of what the other 
three evangelists had written, and on his con- 
viction that their relation was true, and re- 
quired no additional confirmation, as the 
matter was fully established by the conjoint 
testiriiony of three such unimpeachable wit- 
nesses. 
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To the preceding harmonized view of 
this important transaction, we skould pay the 
greatest attention. 

1. As they were eating^ Jesus took 

bread, and blessed it — Both St. Matthew and 

Mark use the word blessed^ instead of gave 

thanks, which is the word used by St. Luke, 

and St. Paul. The terms in this case are 

nearly of the same import, for in all the four 

places referred to above, whether the word 

blessed or gave thanks is used, it signifies 

according to the Hebrew and Greek idiom, 

to bless God over it^ the dispenser of every 

good (the word it being improperly added 

in our version,) thus to bless the sacrifice, 

was to give thanks to God, for the peace-oflfer- 

ing, before they dined upon it, 1 Sam. ix. 
13.* 

Our Lord here conforms himself to that 
constant and religious Jewish custom, of ac- 

* The blessing over the bread, was also, in this 
instance, ^ peculiar benediction, to denote that a moral, 
though not a physical change was produced, the bread 
and wine ceasing to be common bread and wine, being 
by the words of consecration, sanctified and set apart to 
the most solemn office of oar religion. 
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knowledging God as the author of every good 
and perfect gift, by giving thanks^ on taking 
the bread, and taking the cup at their or- 
dinary meals, for every Jew was forbidden 
to eat, drink, or use any of God^s creatures, 
without rendering him thanks, and he who 
acted contrary to this command, was con- 
sidered as a person, who was guilty of sacri- 
lege.* From this custom we have derived 
the decent and laudable one, of saying grace 
before and after meat. 

2. %^nd brake it. The breaking of the 
bread I consider highly necessary to the 
proper performance of this solemn and sig- 
nificant ceremonv, because this act was de- 
signed by our Lord to shadow forth the 
wounding and piercing of his body upon 
the cross. 

^ The Jews on taking the bread make use of the 
following benediction. ''Blessed be thou our God^ 
king of the universe, who brought forth bread out of 
the earth." 

On taking the cup, they say, '' blessed be our God, 
the king of the universe, the creator of the fruit of the 
vine." Vid, Buxtorf De Cdena Domini. 
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In the Roman church, the bread is not 
broken, nor deUvered to the people, that they 
may take and eat, but the consecrated wafer 
is put upon their tongue, by the priest, and 
he is reputed the most worthy coraraunicartt, 
who does not masticate, but swallow it. 
That the breaking of the bread to be distri- 
buted, says Dr. Whitby, is an essential part 
of this rite, is evident, 1st, by the continual 
mention of it bv St Paul, and all the Evan- 
gelists, when they speak of the institution of 
this sacrament, which shews it to be a neces- 
sary part of it. 2. Christ says, take, eat, this 
is my body, broken for you, 1 Cor. xi. 24. 
But when the elements are not broken, it can 
be no more said, this is my body broken for 
you, than where the elements are not given. 
3. Our Lord said, do this in remembrance 
of me ; i. e. eat this bread broken, in re- 
membrance of my body, broken on the cross; 
now where no symbol of the body broken is 
distributed, there nothing can be eaten in 
memorial of his broken body. Lastly, the 
apostle, by saying, the bread which M^e 
break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ ? sufficiently informs us, that the 
eating of his broken body, is necessary in 
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this case, 1 Cor. x. 81. Hence it was, that 
this right of distributing bread broken con- 
tinued for a thousand years; and was, as 
Hunihertus testifies, observed in the Roman 
cliurch, in the eleventh centurv. 

This is my bodf/.— llere it must be ob- 
served, that Clirist iiad nothing in his hands 
at this time, but part of that unleavened bread 
which he and his disciples had been eating 
at supper, and therefore be could mean no 
more than this, viz. that the bread which he 
was now breaking, represented his body, 
which, in the course of a few hours was to 
be crucified for them. Common sense unso- 
phisticated with superstition and erroneous 
creeds; and reason unawed by the secular 
sword of sovereign authority, could not pos- 
sibly attach any other meaning than this 
plain consistent, and rational one, to these 
words.^^ But, says a false and absurd creed, 
Jesus meant, when he said, hoc est corpus 
meum, this is my body, and hie est calix 
sanguinis mei, this is the chalice of my blood, 
that the bread and wine were substantially 
changed into his body, including flesh, blood, 
bones, yea the whole Christ, in his imma- 
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ciilate humanity, and adorable divinity. 
And for denying this, what rivers of righ- 
teous blood have been shed, by state persecu- 
tions, and by rehgious wars * It may well 

* The sanguinary persecutions raised up in this land 
in the days of queen Mary I. were levelled principally 
against the right use of this ordinance. Besides th6 
vast numbers, who suffered by hnes, confiscation^ and 
imprisonment^ not less than 277 persons fell. a sacrifice 
to the ignorance^ bigotry^ and malevolence of the papal 
hierarchy. Among these were one archbishop, four 
kUhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 
eighty^four tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, 
fifty'-fioe women, and four children^ who were all 
bnrnt alive, with circumstances of cruelty and horror, 
which surpassed the most violent persecutions of pagan 
antiquity. But the blood of these martyrs was the seed 
of the church. 

Godlike men ! how firm they stood ! 
Seeding their country with their blood. 

The spirit and genius of the christian reUgion, i« 
every where represented by our blessed Saviour and 
his apostles, as a spirit of Meekness, kindness, gentle- 
ness, and love 3 and nothing but this spirit and temper 
of mind, can ever constitute us his disciples and 
followers; without it, though we understood all myste* 
ries^ could work miracles, should give our body to be 
burned, and all our goods to feed the poor, we are 
nothing. 

What then does charity itself oblige us to think 
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be asked, can any man of sense believe, that 
when Christ took up a piece of bread, brake 

of that religious profession^ which breathes the yery 
spirit of cruelty and murder ? and if there be any proof 
10 undeniable and repeated /ac^s, this is the spirit of 
popery ; for it has never discovered any thing like the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, where it has had 
any opportunity of exercising its tyranny : it has never 
shewn the least respect or compassion to dignity, age, 
or sex, when it has been opposed : all alike have fallen 
a prey to its merciless and unrelenting power. 

The renowned John Wichliffe, equally eminent for 
his learning and piety,^ was taken up out of his peaceful 
grave, some years after his burial, to be burned ; and 
for what ? for believing, among other things, that the 
scriptures are to be preferred to the decrees of the Pope 
and his cardfinals — that the church of Rome is not the 
supreme head over all churches — and that the bread 
used in the sacrament, after consecration, is bread still. 

Sir William Chatris was burned, because he said 
he would not worship the cross on which Christ suffer* 
ed, but only Christy who suffered upon the cross. 

Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, was excommu- 
nicated and pronounced accursed by the impious sen* 
tence of a popish archbishop, with three bishops in 
council assembled, for opposing the worship of imageti, 
the idolatory of the mass, the necessity of pilgrimages 
and penance, and the adoration of the relics of martyrs, 
confessors, &c. 

John Hus, a very eminent preacher in Bohemia, 
was burned, notwithstanding the petition and remon- 
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it, and saitl, ilii.s i& my body, that he was at 

strances of the king, the nobles^ and the commons in his 
favour ; and the article^^ for which Uie sentence of 
death was passed upon him^ were as follows : be be« 
lievcd that the sacrament ought to be administered to 
the people in both kinds-— that the consecrated bread 
was not the material body of Christ— that John JVtekr 
liffe died in a state of salvation — that the predestinate 
shall infallibly be saved— that the papal dignity was not 
of divine appoinlmeut— that the pope> his cardinals and 
clergy, did not constitat^e the tr«ie church of Christ, &c. 

In a work, entitled ** Free Thoughts on the Tole- 
ration of Popery," it is stated, in a note, page 127> that 
''from the year 1540 to the year 15!r0, comprehending 
only the space of thirty years, no fewer than 900,000 
Protestants were put to death by Papists, in the different 
countries of Europe : among whom where 235 baronSji 
148 earls, and 35 princes. In the time of Paul IV., 
whose pontificate lasted only about four years, the Inqoi-> 
sition alone, according to the testimony of Vergerias, 
destroyed 150,000." And, ''according to the calculations 
of some, the whole number of persons massacred, on ac- 
count of religion, since the first rise of the Papacy, 
amounts to upwards of 50,000,000." 

The eloquent, constitutional, inimitable speech and 
manly conduct of his Royal Highness, the Duke of York, 
the truly temperate, dignified, and unyielding firm- 
ness of the primier minister of this great protestant 
nation, and the first law officer of the crown of Ghreat 
Britain, Earls Liverpool and Eldon, noblemen, distin- 
guished not less for their incorruptible integrity, than 
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the same time, handling, and breaking iiis 
own body ?* 

for tlie splendour of their talents^ and the solidity of 
their acquirements^ in opposing (upon the data, the lights, 
the landmarks of history, with the unchanged spirit and 
constitution of Popery, grounds, which are as firm be- 
neath them as the earth itself), the admission of Roman 
Catholics to political power, will be repaid, not merely 
with the esteem and admiration of the Protestant com- 
munity of tlieir own time, but with the gratitude and 
benediction of posterity. 

* The heretic Eutiches^ and his followers, believed 
that though at first Christ had two distinct natures, yet 
upon the union of them, the human nature was wholly 
converted into the divine. Pope Gelasius undertook the 
defence of the catholic faith against these heretics, and 
to prove the real existence of our Saviour's human 
nature, he draws an argument from the then received 
opinion concerning the nature of the elements in the 
eucharist 5 his words I render thus. "Verily the sacra- 
ments of Christ's body and blood which we receive are 
a divine thing, because by means thereof we are made 
partakers of the divine nature ; and yet the substance 
of the bread and wine doth not cease to be : therefore 
we must think the same of our Lord himself, that as 
these elements by the operation of the Holy Spirit pass 
into a divine condition, but nevertheless remain in their 
own proper nature, so is the principal mystery itself, 
the eifects of which is represented unto us in the 
elements, which truly and properly remaining still the 
same, shew one entire and true Christ in the union of 
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Had our Ix)rd spoken in I^tin, follow- 
ing the idiom of the vulgate, he would have 
said,— panis hie corpus raeum significat, 
or symbolum est corporis mei— hoc pocu 

both natures, Gelas^ de duubus nataris in Christo." The 
drift of his argument is evidently this— that the natare 
of Christ's humanity remained^ because the nature of 
the elements remains. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation is so novel, that 
it was never entertained by the church of Rome« till 
the eighth century. John Damascene who lived aboat 
the middle of that century, Paschase, the abbot of 
Corbee, who wrote at the beginning of the ninth, and 
Theophylact, Land franc, Alger, and Guitmond, in the 
eleventh, were the first fomentors and patrons of this 
opinion. 

In the year 840, Ruban, (Archbishop of Mentz) vrho 
for learning and abilities, was accounted the greatest man 
of his time, speaks so clearly of the sacrament of the 
holy encharist, and with such exact conformity to the 
word of God, and all Christian antiquity, that his arma- 
ments are sufficient to convince any person of sense and 
reason. 

'* Because it was necessary," says he, " that Christ 
should ascend into heaven, he hath left in the bread and 
wine, the figures and characters of his flesh and blood, 
which we receive by faith. The sacrament is taken by 
the mouth, but the virtue of the sacrament by the inward 
man. The sacrament turns to the nourishment of the 
body, but the virtue of the sacrament is eternal life to as. 
Now as the sacrament incorporates itself to us, when we 
«at and drink it^ so are we turned into the body of 
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lurri sanguinetn meuin representat, or sym- 
bolum est sanguinis mei. This bread sig- 
nifies my body, this cup represents my blood. 
But let it be observed, that in the Hebrew, 

Christ, when we live in purity and obedience. When 
wc are commanded to eat the flesh, and drink the blood 
of the Lord, it is a figurative speech, and a spiritual mys- 
tery." Dc sacrament ench. lib. 42, &c. &c. The church 
of England believes Christ to be really, though spiritually 
present, with all devout and faithful communicants 3 and 
that although his body and blood be verily and indeed 
(for every saving and beneficial purpose) taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful in the Lord's supper, yet the body 
of Christ is given, and taken, and eaten, only after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner. The mean by which it 
is so eaten and received, being /atM. 

As it has been strongly asserted that the British 
churches believed the doctrine of transubstantiation 
till the time of the reformation, and that the reformation 
was in that case, a manifest innovation on the ancient 
faith, I beg leave to add a few extracts from a Saxon 
homily, and CBlfric's epistles, written in Saxon, about 
A. D. 936, to ^VulfsinQ, bishop of Sherburne. 

Throughout the whole of this homily the bread and 
wine are stated to be understood ghostly and spiritU" 
ally as the body and blood of Christ. Quoting 1. Cor. 
'' They ate the same spiritual meat, and drank the same 
spiritual drink." It is said, "Neither was that stone 
from which the water ran, bodily Christ, but it signified 
Christ, because that heavenly meat that fed them forty 
years, and that water which from the stone did flow. 
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Chaldee, £^nd Chaldee-Sy^ac languages, there 
is no term which expresses to mean, signU 
fy, denote, though both the Greek and Ls^u 
abound with them ; hence the Hebrews use 

bad signification of Christ* s bodie and his bloude, that 
now be offered daylye in Code's churche. It was the 
same which we now offer^ not bodily but ghosthf, 
Moyses and Aaron saw that the heavenly meat was 
visible and corruptible, and they undei'^^tood it spirt/v- 
ally, and received it spiritually* The Savionr saitb. 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
everlasting life 3 and he bad them eat, not that body 
which he was going about with, nor to drink that 
blood, which was to be shed for us, but he meant by 
that word the holy eucharis^t, which spiritually is his 
body and his bloods 

Writing to Wulfstane, Archbishop of York, -^Ifric 
says, *' the Lord, which hallowed the eucharist before his 
sujQferings, saith, that the bread was his own body, and 
that the wine was truly his blood, and yet that lively 
bread is not bodily so, not the self-same body that 
Christ suffered in, nor that holy wine is the Saviour's 
blood which was shed for us, in bodily thing or meanings 
but in spiritual understanding/' The preceding ex* 
tracts are taken from a very rare work, entitled, '' a 
Testimonie of Antiqvitie shewing the auncient Fayth in 
the church of England, touching the Sacrament of the 
Body and Bloude of the Lorde here publickly preached, 
and also believed in the Saxon's Tyme, above 600 years 
agoe.'* Imprinted at London, by John Day, 8vo« 
without date. At the conclusion of the sermon^ is tbe 
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a figure, and say, it is, for it signifies. So 
Gen. vii. 26, 27. The seven kine are (i. e, 
represent) seven years. This is (represents) 
the bread of affliction, which our fathers ate 

foUomng attestation : — ''The full and whole discourse 
of all the former part of the serm6 is about the under- 
standing of the sacramental bread and wine^ by which 
is revealed and made known what hath been the com- 
men taught doctrine of the church of England on this 
behalf, many hundred years agoe, contrarye unto the 
unaduised writing of some now a dayes. For the more 
faithfully reporting of the same, and therefore for the 
better credite hereof, these here have subscribed their 
names. 

Mathewe, Archbishop of Canterburye 

Thomas, Archbishop of Yorke 

Edmunde, Bishop of London 

James, Bishop of Durham 

Robert, Bishop of Winchester 

William, Bishop of Chichester 

John, Bishop of Hereford 

Richard, Bishop of Elye 

Edwine, Bishop of Worcester 

Nicholas, Bishop of Lincolne 

Richard, Bishop of S. Dauys 

Thomas, Bishop of Couentry and Lichfield 

John, Bishop of Norwiche 

John, Bishop of Carlyll 

Nicholas, Bishop of Bangor 
with divers other personages of honour and credite sub- 
scribing their names, the recorde whereof Remains in 
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in the land of Egypt, The ten horns are 
(i. e, signify) ten kings. Dan. vii, 24. They 
drank of the spiritual Rock which followed 
them, and that Rock was (represented) 
Christ. 1 Cor. x. iv. And following this He- 
brew idiom, though the work is written in 
Greek, we find in Rev. i. 20. the seven 
stars are (represent) the angels of the seven 
churches : and the seven candlesticks are 
(represent) the seven churches. The same 
form of speech is used in a variety of places, 
in the new testament, where this sense must 
necessarily be given to the word, Matt. xiii. 
38, 39. The field is (represents) the world ; 
the good seed are (represent or signify) the 
children of the kingdom : the tares .are (sig- 
nify) the children of the wicked one : the 
enemy is (signifies) the devil : the harvest is 
(represents) the end of the world, the reapers 
are (i. e. signify) the angels. 

the handes of the moste Reverende Father^ Mathewe, 
Archbishop of Canterburye." 

The above testimoDy is of considerable conseqaence, 
as it shews that the pure evangelical doctrine of the 
church of England^ relative to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, was so far from being only Protestant, 
that it was held by the British churches 600 years he* 
fore the Reformation, 
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The truth is, there is scarcely a more 
common form of speech, in any language 
than this w, for this represents or signifies * 
And as our Lord refers, in the whole of this 
transaction, to the ordinance of the Passover, 
we may consider him as saying, " This bread 
is now my body in that sense in which the 
Paschal Lamb has been my body hitherto, 
and this cup is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, in the same sense as the blood of bulls 
iand goats has been my blood under the old. 
(Ex. xxiv. Heb. ix.) and as the Paschal Lamb, 
and the sprinkling of blood represented my 
sacrifice to the present time, tiiis bread and 
this wine shall represent my body and blood 

* When a man entert into a museum, enriched 
with the remains of ancient sculpture, his eyes are at- 
tracted by a number of curious busts — on enquiring 
virfaat they are> he learns, this is Socrates, that is Plato, 
a third is Demosthenes, Cicero, Herodotus, Liry, 
Caesar, Nero, Vespasian. Is he deceived by this infor- 
mation ? Not at all — he knows that the busts he sees are 
not the identical persons oi those ancient philosophers, 
poets^ orators, historians, and emperors, but only 
representations of their persons in sculpture^ between 
which and the originals, there is a» essential a diffe- 
rence, as between a human body, endowed with all the 
principles of rational vitaHiy, and a block of marbie. 

B b 
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through all future ages : therefore do this in 
remembrance of me. As to many of my rea- 
ders, it may perhaps appear utterly improba* 
ble, that iu the present enhghtened age, (as it 
is called,) any people can be found who seri^ 
ously and consistently credit the doctrine irf 
transubstantiation ; lest I should fall un- 
der the charge of misrepresentation, I sfaal 
here transcribe the eighth lesson of the cate- 
chism, for the use of all the churches in the 
.French empire, published in 1806, by the 
authority of Napoleon Bonaparte, with tli^ 
Bull of the Pope, and the mandamus of Ibe 
Archbishop of Paris ; which on this subject, 
is exactly a counterpart, of all that have bedi 
published, for a series of years, in the Popish 
churches. 

Q. What is the sacrament of the euciui^ 
rist ? A. The eucharist is a sacrament which 
contains rea% and substantially the body, 
blood, soul, and divinity of our Lord JesujS 
Christ, under the forms or appearance of 
br^d and wine. Q. What is at first put mt 
the altar, and in the chalice ? is it not breftd 
and wine ? A. Yes ; and it continues to be 
bread and wine, till the priest pronounces 
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the words of coiisecratiou . Q. Wliut influ- 
euce have these words ? A, Tlie bread is 
changed into the body, and the wine is 
changed into the blood of our Lord, 
Q. Does nothing of the bread and wine 
r^noiaiu ? A. Nothing of them remains, ex- 
cept the forms. Q. What do you call the 
forms of the bread and wine ? A. That 
which appears to our senses as colour, figure, 
and taste. Q. Is there nothing under the 
form of bread, except the body of our Lord ? 
A. Besides his body, there is his blood, his 
soul, and his divinity, because all these are 
inseparable. Q. And under the form of 
wine ? A. Jesus Christ is there as entire, as. 
uuder the form of the bread. Q. When the 
forms of the bread and wine are divided, is 
Jesus Christ divided ? A. No, Jesus Christ 
remains entire under each part of the form 
divided. Q. Say, in a word, ^hat Jesus 
Christ gives us under each form ? A. All 
that he is, that is, perfect God and perfect 
man. Q. Does Jesus Christ leave heaven to 
come into the eucharist ? A. No, he always 
continues at the fight hand of God his Far 
tber, till he shall come at the end of the 
world with great glory, to judge the living 
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and the dead. Q. Then how can he be 
present at the altar ? A. By the almighty 
power of God. Q. Then it is not man that 
works this miracle ? A. No, it is Jesus 
Christ, whose word is employed in. the sa- 
crament* Q. Then it is Jesus Christ who 
consecrates ? A. It is Jesus Christ who 
consecrates : the priest is only his minister. 
Q. Must we worship the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ in the eucharist ? A. Yes, un- 
doubtedly : for this body and this blood are 
inseparably united to his divinity. 

To shew that this is consistent with the 
canon of the mass, I shall translate the con- 
secration prayer, from the Roman Missal. 
When the priest receives the bread and wine 
he thus prays, making the sign of the cross 
where this mark J appears :^ — We beseech 
thee, O God, to render this oblation in all 
things, blessjed, approvjed, effectjual, rea- 
sonable, and acceptable, that it may be made 
to us the bojdy and bljood of thy most be- 
loved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who, the 
day before he suffered, took bread into his 
sacred and venerable hands, and having lift« 
^d up his eyes to thee, O God the Father 
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Almighty, and giving thanks to thee, blessj- 
ed, brake, and gave it to his disciples, saying, 
take and eat ye all of this, for this is my 
body, (Hoc est enim corpus meum.) [Then 
the priest adores and elevates the consecra- 
ted host.] In like manner after he had sup- 
ped, taking also this excellent chalice into 
his sacred and venerable hands, giving thee 
also thanks, he bless:{:ed and gave it to his 
disciples, saying, take and drink ye all of 
this, for this is the chalice of my blood, (Hie 
est enim calix sanguinis mei,) of the new 
and eternal testament, the mystery of faith 
which shall be shed for you, and for many, 
for the remission of sins ; as oft as ye shall 
do these things, ye shall do them in remem- 
brance of me/^ (Here the chalice is eleva- 
ted and adored, and the Lord is besought 
to command his angel to carry these offer- 
ings into the presence of his Divine Majesty.) 
About 1218, Pope Honorius III. ordered 
kneeling at the elevation of the host— order 
of the mass, vol. I. page xxiv. &c.* 



* For the above extract, and other valnable matter, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Adam CIarke*8 learned dis. 
course on the Nature and Design of the Eucharist. 
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In Luke, chap, xxii, we find our Lord 
taking Uie cup, v. 17, and again y. ^, 
-By the former of which was probably meant 
the dq^ iff blessing which the master of a 
family took, and after blessing God, gave to* 
each of his guests, by way of melcome, but 
> his second taking of the cup, after the ps^ 
cbal solemnity, is to be understood as be- 
longing peculiarly to the very iniportaot 
rite, which he was now instituting, and oa 
which he lays a very remarkable stress. 

With respect to the bread, Christ had 
before said, take, eat, this is my body : but 
concerning the cup, he says, drink ye all qf 
this^ for as this pointed out the very essence 
of the institution, the blood poured out, that 
is the life, by which alone the great sacri" 
Jicial act was performed^ and remission 
of sins procured, it was absolutely neces- 
sary, that each should have a particular ap- 
plication of it, therefore he says, drink ye 
all of this. By this we are taught, that the 
cup is essential to the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper, so that they who deny the 
cup to the people, sin against God's institu- 
tion, and they who receiye not the cup are 
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not partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ.* . 

* It was the ancient custom, of the Roman charch^ 
for the communicants to make an oblation of the bread 
and wine, at the altar, of which they were afterwards 
to partake. This appears from the sacramentary of 
St. Gregory, published by Pamelius, where it is said, 
while the offertory is singing, that is, the anthem, the ob- 
lations are made by the people, and laid upon the altar, 
that they might be consecrated. And the Ordo Roma- 
nus declares these oblations to be the bread and wine : 
of which it adds, that the archdeacon took as much 
and laid upon the altar, as would be sufficient for the 
people who were to communicate. These oblations con- 
tinued in the church for a long period, and were enfor- 
ced by canons and constitutions^ till the people began 
to be remiss in their devotions ; upon which the church 
of Rome introduced the use of wafers. Vid. Lit. Lat. 
Tom ii. P. 178. Cassand. Liturg. Ch. xxvii. Concil. 
Matif. Ch. 1. 

The council of Constance, which proliibited the sa- 
cramental cup to the laity, indeed, confesses that the in- 
stitution of Christ was under both kinds, ''Licet Christus^ 
although Christ, after his supper^ instituted and admin- 
istered this venerable sacrament, under both kinds — al- 
though in the primitive church this sacrament was receiv- 
ed by the faithful under both kinds^''— non obstante, &c* 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, this custom for the avoiding 
of scandals, was upon just reasons brought in, that 
Laics should receive only under one kind. Brought in 
therefore it was, and ii one of those doctrines which 
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On this ground it is demonstrable that 
there is not a popish priest under heaven, 

Lerinensis calls '' inducta non tradita^ inventa, non ac- 
€epta." When the coancil of Consatnce bad determined 
that the cop should be taken from the laity, the Bohe- 
mians were so much dissatisfied, that the council of 
Basle restored it to them^ — which council is infallible ? 
which decree to be undoubtedly received ? 

Gregory affirms it to be the constant practice for 
the people to receive the communion in both kinds. 
Sacram. in qnadrag. Tr. 3. 

6 Cal Julii ad complend, Heb. 3. in quad. Sabato, 
&c. &c. and Gelasius, his predecessor, in his Sacramen- 
tary, declares it sacrilege, to withhold the cop from the 
laity. 

Indeed, in father Paul's history of the council of 
Trent, it is said, that the communion of the chalice 
was observed by the whole church, till within 200 
years of that time (1546) page 154. 

A learned antiquary, of the diocese of Dorhaoi, 
has lately discovered the original rolls of the parish 
of Norham, which fully prove, that the wine for the 8a« 
crament was ordered for the people as well as for the 
priest, in the remoter parts of the kingdom, before the 
reformation. Some remarks on his pamphlet have been 
published, in which the primitive practice has been tra- 
ced to a still higher period, by authentic documents, 
and the gradual innovations of the church of Rome, 
upon the scriptural mode of receiving the eucharist, are * 
pointed out. See Mr. Raioe's Pamphlet on this subject, 
and the remarks by a protettant, 
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who denies the cup to the people, (and they 
all do this) that can be said to celebrate the 
Lord^s supper at all, nor is there one of 
their votaries that ever received the holy sa- 
crameilt ! All pretension to this is an abso- 
lute &rce, so long as the cup, the emblem 
of the atoning blood, is denied. How 
stretnge it is, that the very men who plead so 
much for the bare literal meaning of, this is 
my body i in the preceding verse, should 
deny all meaning to drink ye all of this cup, 
in this verse. And though Christ has in the 
most positive manner enjoined it, they will 
hot permit one of the laity to taste it, the 
conclusion, therefore, is unavoidable, — the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper is not cele- 
brated in the church of Rome. 



Having endeavoured to explain the na- 
ture of the Lord's Supper, and the scriptural 
manner of celebrating it, it may be neces- 
sary for me to state the duty of frequenting 
the sacramental table, the ^ qualifications re- 
quisite for profiting by this ordinance, and 
thie benefits resulting from it. 

1. We have already seen that the eucharist 
c c 
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succeeded the passover, and have proved 
that the passover was intended to typify and 
point out this new covenant rite ; the same 
authority that made it the bounden duty of 
every Israelite to keep the passover, ha^ 
made it the duty of every Christian, to rc^ 
ceive the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
Who has not read the following alstrmhif 
denunciation,-—^' The man that is clean, and 
is not on a journey, and forbeareth to keq^ 
the passover, even the same shall be cut off 
from the people ; because he brought not 
the offering of the Lord in his appointed 
season; that man shall bear his sin/' Numb, 
ix. 13. 

Can any thing be more solemn than 
this? The paschal lamb was an expiatory 
victim ; he who offered it to God, by faith, 
was received into divine favour, and had 
his sins remitted, in virtue of that atoneoieiit 
represented by the paschal lamb. He who 
did not keep the passover, bore his own sin. 
He offered no sacrifice, therefore his sins 
were not remitted. Let no soul then trifle 
here. " This do in remembrance of me,^' is 
a command of Christ, founded on the samfc 
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divine authority, as. " remember that thou 
keep holy the sabbath day.'^ He who 
breaks one of the least of his command- 
ments (and certainly this is not one of the 
least of them), and teaches others, either by 
precept or example, so to do, shall be called 
least in the' kingdom of heaven. What an 
alarming^ reproof must this be to those, who 
either systematically reject, or habitually ne- 
glect this holy ordinance : if the due obser- 
vance of this sacred rite, be divinely author- 
ized, no man can refrain from its celebration 
and be guiltless. 

2. As a profession of faith in Christ and a 
promise of obedience to his laws, are the 
qualifications necessary for receiving bap- 
tism, so are they for receiving the Lord^s 
Supper. But there is this very material dif- 
ference to be made, when we inquire into 
the qualifications of any one for baptism, 
and when any one enquires into his own 
qualification^ for the Lord's Supper. Bap- 
tism is administered to an infant, or person 
of riper years, to be admitted into the chris- 
tiati Church, on a profession of faith in 
Christ, and a promise of obedience to his 
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laws. The questions put to the surety, for 
the infant, or to the person of riper years, 
are, dost thou beUeve ? wilt thou obedi^i^y 
keep God^s holy will arid commandmenis, 
as declared by his Son, Jesus Christ, .and 
walk in the same all the days of thy life ? 
The Lprd^3 Supper is administered to an 
actual member of the Christian church, aft^ 
a trial of his sincerity, and streng^ in hold* 
ing fast this profession, and in performkig 
llris promise ; he theref6re is bound to put 
these questions to himself — ** Have I belfev- 
ed ? have I obediently kept God's holy will 
and commandments, as declared by his Son 
Jesus Christ ? or have! acted hypqc^tically 
by professing a^/in7A which I do not ho^ib 
and a purity I do not intend to aim at ?'* so 
far as he has failed in believing, or in ol)edi- 
ently keeping God's commandments, he is 
to reoeVy his faith and virtue, by recollection, 
repentance, and prayer. He is to have a 
lively faith in God's mercy, through Chri3ti 
xmd^repent him truly of his siiis, stedfk^y 
purposing to lead a new life. Thus thfe re- 
ceiving of the Lord's Supper, is a continual 
renewal pf oiir baptismal profession and 
promise, This sacrament was ordained for 
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the continual remembrance of the sacrifice of 
the deatli of Christ, and of the benefits 
which we receive thereby, and consequently, 
for a continual profession of our faith in that 
sacrifice, and for a continual promise of our 
obedience (growing out of that faith), by 
which alone we can receive those benefite. 
Accordingly, our communion service, in its 
exhortations, confession, and supplications, 
constantly lays before our minds, the objects 
of our faith, and the branches of our obedi- 
ence ; it calls forth the corresponding effu- 
sions of the heart, thankfulness for the bles- 
sings of the gospel, repentance for past fail- 
ures, and resolutions of amendment, conclud- 
ing with a solemn dedication of ourselves, 
our souls and bodies to the service of God, 
and a doxology to the adorable trinity, in 
whose name we have been baptized, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost* 

St. Paul has taken up this subject, in a 
particular manner, (1 Cor. xi, 27, &c.) and 
it is highly necessary that we should weigh 
his important advice, he says, — " let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup, for he that 
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eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord^s body/^ Men of every age 
and country, may eat the bread and drink 
the cup of- the Lord unworthily. By pro- 
faniqg the memorials of his death, they may 
forfeit the benefits of it, and increase the mea- 
sure of their guilt and punishment. But as 
many well-disposed members of the church 
have been afraid of approaching the altar of 
the Lord, lest for the want of a proper frame 
of mind, they should eat and drink their 
own damnation ; to remove the pious scru* 
pies of the timid, and awaken the attention 
of the inconsiderate, I will endeavour to 
explain the manner in which this passage of 
scripture is to be understood. 

The first Christians, at the time they 
celebrated the holy communion, made a reli- 
gious feast, and each family or individual con- 
tributed their portion of the victuals, according 
to their discretion and ability. This entef- 
tainnient was called, a feast of charity, or 
brotherly love.* So long as it was condiK- 

* See Jade, 12 v. 
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ted in a religious manner, it was liable to no 
objection, although it was no part of the or- 
dinance of Christ, nor was in any way neces- 
sary to the due celebration of the holy com- 
munion. But disorders soon attended it, 
and, after a time, it was left off, throughout 
the Christian world. 

These disorders appear first to have 
arisen in the church of Corinth, a large 
wealthy and luxurious city, wherein St. Paiid 
seems to have found more to reprove and 
amend, than in any other congregation, to 
which his epistles are addressed. Concera- 
ing the holy comniunion, and the feast of 
charity accompanying it, he thus reproves 
the Corinthians,—" Now in this that I de- 
clare unto you, I praise you not, that ye 
come together not for the better, but for the 
worse. For first of all when ye come toge- 
ther in the church, I hear that there are di- 
visions among you. When ye so come to- 
gether, therefore, it is not to eat the Lord^s 
Supper, as ye ought, for in eating, every one 
taketh before other, his own supper, and one 
is hungry, and another is drunken. What ? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in ? 
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or despise ye the church of God ? and shame 
them that have not, or are poor ? what shall 
I say unto you ? shall I praise you in this ? 
I praise you not/^ 

It is uncertain whether the Corinthians 
celebrated their feast of charity before the 
holy communion, or mixed them both toge- 
ther, in either case, they so united them, that 
a disorder in their feast, was a profanation of 
the communion. 

Accordingly, the apostle thus rebukes 
them,— "When ye come together in the 
church, ye cannot be said to eat the Lord's 
Supper, which is a joint act of reverent devo- 
tion, accompanied by a religious feast, at 
one coiiHnon table, for ye come in parties, 
divided by some evil dissension, or improper 
distinction, each party, family, or individual, 
eat their own supper, without waiting for 
others, the rich in particular, eating aiid 
drinking to excess, separate themselves fhnn 
the poor, and suffer them not to partake of 
their abundance. What ? have ye not houses, 
for meals and feasts? or despise ye the 
church of God, using it for these common 
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purposes ; and even for intemperance ? at 
tiie same time insulting the wants of your 
poor brethren ? Is it thus that ye observe 
a rehgious feast, designed for the demonstra- 
tion and improvement of inward charity, 
and outward benevolence? Is it thus that ye 
celebrate the holy communion of the boiiy 
and blood of Christ, broken and shed for all 
men ? 

This then was the point, whereiu the 
Corinthians eat the bread, and drank the cup 
of the Lord unworthily, they did not dis- 
cern the Lord^s hody^ that is, they did not 
see and consider, that the sacramental bread 
-and wine were figures and representations of 
liis body and blood, and therefore to be dis- 
tingoished and separated from common food, 
and to l>e received with singular veneration. 
For this reason, they were " guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord.^^ Treating with disi-e- 
spect the holy things which represented his 
body and blood, they were greatly wanting 
in reverence to their Lord himself: abusing 
and profaning the memorials of his suffer- 
ings and atonement, they seemed to think 
lightly, or would soon learn to do so, of his 

Dd 
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death itself ; in some sense, '' crucifying t^ 
themselves the son of God afi'esh^and count- 
ing tlie blood of the covenant an unholj 
thing." They therefore eat and drank dam- 
nation to themselves. I observe tiiat the 
original word in this place, rendered in our 
English Bible damnation^ means judgmefit, 
or sentence of punishment. You will find 
the word, in this passage, so translated in the 
margin of our Bible. The English word 
itself, damnation or condemnation^ at first 
meant each the same thing, although by long 
use, damnation is come to signify sentence 
of eternal punishment, to be inflicted by 
God, in another world ; and condemnatmi 
more generally signifies punishment, to lie 
inflicted by man in this world. " They eat 
and drank to themselves," that is, by so eating 
and drinking, they drew down upon tliem*- 
selves, judgment, or sentence of punishment 
Of what nature this judgment or punishment 
was, and where to be inflicted, is manifest 
from the words immediately following: "for 
this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you^ and many sleep," that is are dead. 
Now weakness, and sickness, and death, are 
punishments inflicted in this present worid. 
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The aposlle says further, this judgment or 
punishment, this weakness and sickness 
among them, and death in its approaches, 
may instruct and reform them, may teach 
them to be more attentive to their rehgious 
duties, and so in the end promote their eter- 
n^l salvation. For he adds, " when we are 
thus judged, ^^ (or punished) we are chastened 
aod disciphned by the Lord, that we may 
not be condemned eternally with the wicked, 
unreformed world. Now a judgment or 
punishment which thus corrects and im- 
prove^ us, and so may prevent our eternal 
condemnation, cannot at any rate be ever- 
lusting damnation^ nor can we suppose 
1i)iat even those who slept or died penitent, 
under this correcting and improving judg- 
ment; or punishment, were condemned eter- 
nally, because the reason assigned for this 
judgment is, that they might not be con- 
demned in the other world, or be in danger 
qf daq^nation. 

... 

Vou perceive, then, lliat the peculiar 
feplt of the Corinthians, censured by the 
2i|>ostle, cannot easily be committed, by any 
partaker of the holj^ communion, in the pre- 
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siri, but " as a necessary consequence of Jew- 
ish malice, and of the unshaken integrity, 
of the founder of chri^ianity, who to con- 
vince the world that he was sincere, and that 
bis doctrines were all true, submitted to a 
painful and ignominious death.^^ Is not tbis 
eating and drinking unworthily ? — can such 
comn)unicants have ever carefully exanotii^ 
the Book of God relative to this matter ? If 
they have not, they are greatly to be pitied, 
and greatly to be blamed ; if they havcj and 
stiUi refuse to acknowledge him, who died 
for their sins, and rose again for their justi- 
fitcation, their case is peculiarly deplorable. 

It may be here asked, who thei^ should 
approach this sacred ordinance ? I answ», 
1st, every sincere believer in Christ, has a 
right to come —such are of the family of 
Godj and this bread belongs to the childreD. 
2dly, every i*eaf penitent is invited to come, 
as all the promise of pardon mentioned in 
the bible, are made to the contrite, and he 
that is athirst may take of the water of life 
freely. Thus, none are excluded, but the 
unbeliever^ the impenitent^ the trahsgres- 
spr^ and the profane^ beavfen itself will be 
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accessible to many who die in their strug- 
gles, to flee from the wrath to come ; in 
their aspirations after holiness, and in their 
endeavours after a new life; we may rest as- 
sured that God, who made us all^ who only 
can compare performance with ability, who 
alone knows how far the heart has been 
pure, or corrupted, how inadvertency has 
surprised, fear has betrayed, or weakness has 
impeded, will make every reasonable allow- 
ance for human infirmity ; and shall those 
be rejected from the table of the Lord, 
below, who will be permitted to join the 
church of the first horn above, the as- 
sembly of saints, atid the choir of angels ? 

3. In the beginning of this chapter I have 
mentioned the general tendency of this or- 
dinance, to produce i^igious excellence. 
Another powerful motive to enforce a regular 
attendance at the Lord^s table, will be found 
by every Christian in his own personal 
benefit. 

The 3igns dnd memorials of a religion 
which is founded on the highest act of divine 
love, and imposes universal benevolence, as 
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its characteristic virtue, will form the humble 
and conscientious communicant, after its 
own amiable likeness " pure, peaceable, gen- 
tle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits/^ They will send him into 
public society, the equitable magistrate, the 
peaceful citizen, the friendly neighbour. 
They will dismiss him to the retirements of 
domestic life, the affectionate husband, the 
kind parent, and the indulgent master. He 
will find no discipline so likely to soften the 
heart, and civilize the niianners, as the exer- 
cises of christian piety, which inspire and 
cherish the humanity, charity, and mutual 
condescension, that constitute the essence of 
social happiness. An habitual conformity to 
the precepts of the gospel, moral, and cere- 
monial, will make religion not only the dic- 
tate of his understanding, but the object of 
his affections; virtue will be not only the 
deliberate choice of his will, but the senti- 
ment of his heart, and the unvaried colour 
of his life.* 

* From the great respect that was paid to this or- 
dinance, in ancient times, it is sufficiently evident that 
uncommon influences of the spirit of G^d accompanied 
the celebration 6f it. Hence> those epithets applied to 
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We have then this great encouragement, 
in the performance of our rehgious duties, 
that we are under the direction of a merciful 
and gracious being, who imposes no services 
but such as contribute to our perfection ; 
that the end of all his dispensations, the ob- 
ject of his ever watchful providence, is to 
lead us in the way of his coniniandments, 
and by the guidance of his spirit, through 
this varied scene of good and evil ; through 
the innocent satisfiictions, and the unavoid- 
able calamities of life, to a state of happi- 
ness, pure and unalterable. 

We know that whilst in obedience to 
the injunction of our blessed Redeemer, we 
are commemorating his passion upon earth, 
he is pleading the merits of it in heaven ; 
and what Christian, who reads these pages, 
if the trumpet, which shall give notice of the 

it^ by St. [goatiuSj in his epistle to the Ephesians. 
" Brethren, stand fast in the faith of Jesus Christ — in 
his passion and resurrection, breaking that one bread 
which is the medicine of immortality^ the antidote 
against death, and the means of living in God by Christ 
Jesus, the medicament that dispels all eviT.*' Ignat. 
Epist. ad Ephes. Cap- xx 
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second advent of our Lord, should burst 
upon his ears, Mould not gladly be found 
at his holy table, with humility and grati- 
tude, comrqemorating his love ? 

Let us then reflect, that our ever- 
lasting hap])iness, the perfection of our 
nature, in that unknown world to which 
Me are hastening, depends upon our 
obedience to our gracious master, who 
calls us by his word and ministry, to 
offer bim this easy tribute of duty and affec- 
tion. ' Let us consider the uncertainty of 
human life, the various unexpected accidents 
by which we are daily summoned, from this 
state of trial, to a state of retribution, and say, 
with holy David, " I will wash my hands in 
innocency, O Lord ;^^ I will, in the conduct 
of my life and manners, humbly endeavour 
to do thy will, and so will I go to thy altar. 
Let us die unto sin, and live unto God, die 
to that pleasure, which has hitherto seduced 
us, to that pride which elates us too much in 
our own eyes, to that envy which poisons 
our hearts, to that detraction which pollutes 
our tongues, to that desire of revenge, which 
rankles in our bosoms. Thus shall no vicious 
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habits, or neglect of religious ordinances, 
prevent us from being of that happy num- 
ber, concerning whom Christ shall say, 
in the day of judgment (presenting them un- 
to the Ancient of Days) " these are they who 
on earth were faithful, they have eaten of the 
sacramental bread in remembrance of 
me, and have drank of the cup which I 
mingled; Father, I will that they may be 
with me, where I am, and drink of the wine 
which I have desired to drink with them, in 
thy eternal kingdom/^ 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE APOSTOLICITY OF BISHOPS. 



No man takcth this honour unto himself, but he that 
is called of God, as was Aaron. Heb. vii. 17. 

When our blessed Saviour was carried 
before Pilate, as a criminal of state, for calU 
ing himself king of the Jews, he pleaded that 
liis kingdom was not of this world — Pilate, 
alarmed at the names of king and kingdom, 
asked, art thou a king then? Jesus replied, 
thou sayest (that which is true) I am a king, 
to this end was I born, that I might reign over 
the house of "Jacob, for ever, Luke i. 33. and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Pilate 
gaith unto him, what is truth ? and when he 
had said this, he went out again. For perceive 
ing that Christ was no rebel against Cfesar, 
and that the kingdom claimed by him was a 
kingdom merely spiritual, and not to be proi- 
pagated by force of arms ; or in the Roman 
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governor's opinion, a kingdom only in idea, 
he considered the matter as no proper sub- 
ject for the civil tribunal. 

To understand the nature and design of 
the kingdom or church of Christ, we must 
consider the world at large, as lying in wick- 
edness, and consequently in a state of con- 
demnation before God. Out of this society 
God has been pleased to call men into ano- 
ther society, very different from it. The ob- 
ject of which is to minister to their salvation, 
by so purifying them from the corruptions 
of a fallen world, that they may not be con- 
demned with it. This society is sometimes 
called the church of Christ, because he pur- 
chased it with his blood — sometimes his king- 
dom , because he is the king and governor of 
it* 

* The visible Charch is a congregation of faithful 
men^ in which the pure word of God is preached^ 
and the sacraments duly administered, under lawful 
bishops and pastors. It is called, in the creed, the 
'* Catholic" (or universal) church, to shew that it is not 
like the Jewish Church, confined to one place or nation, 
but is open to every country and every people. St. 
Peter says, that, the church is composed of faithful be- 
lievers, who arc "living stones/' spiritual materials, 
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In a spiritual sense, the kingdoni of 
Christ is within us, " it is righteousness, and 
peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost,^^ in that 
capacity it is invisible : but it differs from all 
other societies most materially in this respect, 
that it extends to both worlds, the visible and 
the invisible, and is partly on earth, and 
partly in heaven. In the inward and spiritual 
grace of all its outward ordinances, it is in- 
visible, — it hath a life that is hidden. But 
in its earthly members it is visible — in its 
rulers it is visible— in its worship it is visible 
— in its sacraments it is visible, and must 
have a visible administration. 

In considering the rules and nature 

built up a spiritual house^ to offer up spiritual sacrifioei 
(that is prayer and praise), acceptable to God, through 
Jesus Christ— Charity is the cement that unites it, faith 
is the door that opens to it> hope the step which leads 
to it, and the important truths of Christianity, are theco- 
lumnsand pillars which support it 5 and if it be asked, what 
is the powerful defence which protects it ? it is the pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, whose eye goes to and fro 
through the earth, to shew himself strong, in the support 
of them that fear him. Of such a building, and with 
suebva protection, is it not reasonable to say, that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it ? 
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of the gospel dispensation, there is there- 
fore no distinction which ought to be 
preserved with greater care, than that 
which exists Ijetween the Christian institu- 
tion, as it addresses the conscience, and 
regulates the duty of individuals, and as 
it regards the discipline and government 
of the Christian church. 

It was our Saviour^s design, and the 
first object of his ministry, to afford to a lost 
and ignorant world, such discoveries of their 
Creator^s will, of their own interest, and fu- 
ture destination ; such assured principles of 
faith, and rules of practise ; such new mo- 
tives, terms and means of obedience, as 
might enable all, and engage many to enter 
upon a course of life, which, by rendering 
the person who pursued it, acceptable to 
God, would conduct him to happiness, in 
another stage of his existence. 

It was a second intention of the founder 
of Christianity, subservient to the former, to 
associate those, who consented to take upon 
them the profession of his faith and service, 
into a separate community, for the purpose 
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of united worship, and mutual edification, 
for the better transmission and manifestation 
of the faith that was deliviered to them, and 
to promote the exercise of that fraternal dis- 
position, which their new relation to each 
other, arising from a visible participation of 
the same name, hope, and calling, was calcu- 
lated to excite. 

From a view of these distinct parts of the 
gospel dispensation, we are led to place a 
real difference, between the religion of parti- 
cular Christians, and the polity of Christ^s 
church. The one, as I have stated, is personal, 
and individual, acknowledges no subjection 
to human authority, is transacted in the heart, 
' — is aij account between God and our own 
consciences alone. The other appertaining 
to society, (like every thing which relates to 
the joint interest, and requires the co-opera- 
tion of many persons,) is visible and external, 
prescribes rules of common order, for the ob- 
servance of which, we are responsible, not 
only to God, but to the society of which 
we are members, or what is the same thing, 
to those, with whom the public authority 
of the society is deposited. 
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Now the privileges, to whicli the iweni- 
hers of the cliurch are entitled, namely, pur- 
don of sin^and eternal life, having been pin*- 
chased by Jesus Christ, the church must of 
necessity be a society of his Jormimj. 
For as the government was upon his shoul- 
der, (Isaiah ix. 6.) and as he is the head of 
all principality, and power, he only could 
confer those privileges, by which alone men 
can be delivered from condemnation with 
the world, and become heirs with Cbrist, of 
an eternal kingdom. 

The (^hurch then being a society, 
of which Christ is the head, from whom 
alone all the lienefits belonging to it are de- 
rived ; the appointment of the governors, 
together with the rules and orders by which 
this society is to be managed and directed, 
must originate with, and receive its sanctian 
from him. For man, merely as man, can 
claim no rule over his fellow creatures ; go- 
vernment, therefore, whether in church or 
state, must look to that supreme disposer, 
from whence all power is derived ; by whose 
authority alone the validity of it* <?xertions, 
can be established. The reason of the thing* 

Ff 
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in this cjise, we shall find upon enquiry, to 
be confirmed by the history of facts. 

We read that John the Baptist had 
many disciples, but Jesus made and baptised 
more disciples than John, " and of them he 
chose twelve, whom he named apostles, and 
sent them to preach the kingdom of God.^' 
(Luke vi. 13.) After these, the Lord appoint- 
ed other seventy also, and sent them two 
and two before his face, into every city and 
place, whither he himself would come, 
Luke X. L 

Thus it appears, from the holy scrip- 
tures, that during our Lord^s residence 
on earth, there were three orders of 
ministers in the church. First, Christ 
himself, the shepherd and bishop of souls, 
** called of God an high priest, after the 
order of Melchisedec/^* Then the twelve 

* Upon this passage, (Heb. v. 10.) Jortin remarks^ 
— What Mclchisedec was figuratively, Christ was really. 
Melchisedec had neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, nothing being recorded in scripture uitli regard to 
his birth or death ; consequently, the Son of God had 
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apostles, and after them the seventy dis- 
ciples, who are so distinguished from 
one another, as to imply a distinction in 
their office. They are mentioned apart 
by different names, and sent forth at differ- 
ent times. In this establishment of three 
orders in his church, our Saviour adhered 
as near as possible, to the form in use among 
the Jews ; Christ himself being head or 
bishop ; the twelve apostles answering to the 
priests, or second order, and the seventy dis- 
ciples as deacons, answering to the Levites * 

• 

in reality, neither beginning of days, nor end of life ; 
his existence being coeval and eternally connectedwil h 
lliat of the Father. 

* It is evident, from the New Testament, that pre- 
^oos to his crucifixion our Lord executed the whole 
episcopal authority in his own person, and gave no 
power to any, to ordain, or send, or commission others, 
till after his resurrection. During all that period, the 
apostles were tin the situation of Presbyters only : and 
although superior to the seventy, and possessing autho« 
rtty to preach and baptize, yet they had no power to 
commission or send others to perform the same func- 
tions* Of this Christ informs them at the time of his 
sending them forth, *' the harvest truly is plenteous, 
hut the labourers are. few, pray ye, therefore, the Lord 
of tht harvest, that he will «end forth labourers into 
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For the Jewisli and Christian Clmiich, are to 
be considered, not so much different estab- 
lishments, as two editions, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, of the same church of 
(iod, the former, constituting, as it were, the 
grand plan, upon which the latter has been 
built. It is however to be observed, that when 
our Savioursettled thiscBConomy in hischurcb, 
he had confined it to the Jewish nation, for 
when he sent his disciples forth to preach, 
he charged them, saying, go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into the city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, (Matt. x. 5.) 
and being raised up by God, to be a prophet 
like unto Moses, (Deut. xviii. 15. Acts vii. 
37.) He thought proper, while he saw it 
expedient, to confine his church to Judea, to 

\\h harvest." Now these words being spoken^ both 
♦o the twelve and the seventy, at the time they received 
the Commission to preach, was a clear intioiation to 
them, that if they found more assistance necessary^ they 
should not take upon themselves to commission others^ 
but desire Him, who vi^as the Lord of the harvest, to 
send a further supply of labourers — a plain argmnent 
that whosoever has only authority to minister the word 
and sacraments, has not, therefore, the power to ot' 
dain otl^ers to tl^at sacred office. 
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adhere strictly to the Mosaic economy, iu 
the government of it; and therefore as Moses 
had under him twelve princes, heads of the 
tribes, and seventy elders, (Numb. xiv. 11.) 
(to whom God imparted a share of Moses^ 
spirit, that they might assist in ruling the 
people under him,) so Christ also chose 
twelve apostles, and seventy disciples. 

When our Saviour, after his resurrec- 
tion, proceeded to the regular and perma- 
nent estabHshment of his church upon earth, 
he appointed the eleven principal disciples, 
or apostles, as they are called, by way of 
distinction, to meet him in a mountain in 
GaHlee, for the purpose of delivering his 
commission, and directions to them on that 
subject.' Then the eleven disciples, (we 
find) went away into Galilee, into a moun- 
tain, where Jesus had appointed them, and 
Jesus came, and spake unto them saying, all 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth, go ye therefore and teach (or make 
disciples in) all nations, baptizing them in 
tlie name of the Fatlier, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things, whatsoever I have commanded 
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you ; and, lo, I am with you, not only for 
personal support, but (as the cloud of glory 
weat before the Israelites every where pre- 
paring their way) to give success, to your la- 
bours, even unto the end of the world . Matt, 
xxviii. 18. 

It is worthy of notice, that our Saviour's 
disciples at this time, exceeded the number 
of five hundred, — after his resurrection, St. 
Paul tells us, " that he was seen of above five 
huodned brethren at once,^' But our Sa- 
viour did not deliver the commission for 
:SNlfninistering the sacraments of his church, 
to his disciples at large, but only to his 
'eieven apostles ; and to them not by accident, 
bal, it seems, by express design, and in 
cfonseipience of a particular appointment, 
to meet him for that purpose. 

Now the granting a commission, mani- 
festly implies, that none but those included 
*n it, or their legal successors, have authority 
to act in that business, for which the com- 
mission had been granted —was it otherwise, 
*he commission would be a useless form. 
Christ, therefore, by making choice only of 



eleven out of the whole number QihiB dis- 
ciples, intended, it is presumed ^ that the t^i- 
siness which he authorized them to do» 
should not be performed by every one^ who 
might think himself qualified to trau^act it. 

It is to be remarked further, that the 
tenor of the commission delivered to the 
apostles, seems purposely calcuktted 4o proh 
vide against, all ^eZ/^ocistituted autlionty in 
the church — " as my Father sent me,^^ says 
Christ, " so send I you,^^ that is, as >my Ba- 
ther gave me power, to constitute a church 
and appoint the governors and officers of it, 
so by one and the same authentic patent, I 
give you power to appoint governors and 
officers over it, when I am gone. 

And when he bad said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, " Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost, whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto hun, and whose, soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained. ^^ John xx. 
21—23. 

From this high delegation it is clear, 
that the ordination of pastors, is foundted an 
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a divine and positive institution. It belongs 
exclusively to those who have been publicly 
and solemnly set apart atfd Consecrated to the 
work. None can claim this power by any 
law of nature or of nations, or in any other 
manner, than as Christ has conveyed it. 
How can an individual or society of men 
give to another a power, which they do not 
themselves possess? This would be to make 
the stream rise higher than the fountain, 
from which it springs. And since Christ 
bestowed the power of ordination on none 
but the apostles, with a command of doing 
as he had done, it is pimn that none can re- 
ceive this power but from those that are in- 
vested with it themselves. 

• - 

But it may be said, although this com- 
mission delivered to the apostles, stamps a 
distinction upon their characters, and evi- 
dently invests them with a particular oflSce 
and authority, yet it does not furnish suffi- 
cient information to enable us to determine 
the precise constitution of the Christian 
church ; it sanctions, indeed, the existence 
of a r^ular ministry, but describes no spe- 
cific order of pre-enai hence, or distribution 
of office or authority. 
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The directions of our Saviour, are 
certainly all genei-al: and as Christiuuity 
solicited admission into every country in 
the world, and cautiously refrained from 
-interfering with the municipal regula- 
tions, or civil conditions of any, this r^- 
serve^ if I may so call it, in the legislature 
of the Christian church, was wisely suited 
to its primitive condition, compared with its 
expected progress and extent. The circum- 
stances of Christianity, in the early period of 
its propagation, were necessarily, very un- 
like those which took place, when it be- 
t?ame the established religion of great nations. 
The rudiments indeed of the future plant 
were involved within the grain of mustard 
seed ; but still a different treatment was re- 
quired for its sustentation, when the birds of 
the air lodged amongst its branches ; a small 
select society, under the guidance of inspired 
teachers, without temporal rights, and with- ' 
out property, founded in the midst of ene- 
mies, and living in subjection to unbeliev- 
ing rulers, without any appropriated seasons, 
or places of religious Morship, differed as 
much from the Christian church, after 
Christianity prevailed as the religion of the 
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state ; that the greatest inconvenience would 
have followed from establishing a precise 
constitution, obligatory both upon the infant 
and adult state of Christianity ; as the same 
disposition of affairs which was most com- 
modious, and conducive to edification in the 
one, would become probably impracticable 
under the circumstances, or altogether hnade^ 
quate, to the wants of the other. 

« 

But though the laws which respect the 
discipline, instruction, and government of 
Christ^s flock, are delivered in such indefi- 
nite forms, as to admit an application suit^ 
able to the mutable condition and varying 
exigences of the Christian church, yet I hope 
to prove most satisfactorily, that episcopal 
government has existed in the church from 
the commencement of the Christian era,* 



* I allow that the orders which we now call Bishops, 
Priests, aod Deacons, are not always distinguished 
in Scripture by these names. The orders themselves 
are plainly pointed out in Scripture, but each name is ' 
not particularly and constantly applied to a distinct order. 
Bishops, by way of eminence, were called by St. John, 
angels, (a Greek word, signifying a messenger) thns 
we read in the book of Bej^lation, of the angel of the 
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that it rests upon the same authority, as that 
of the Christian sabbath — apostolic prac-^ 
ticpy (which,' after the ascension of our Lord, 
changed indeed the day, for a weighty rea- 
son, but still sanctified a seventh,) and like 
the faith it was appointed to preserve, is 



charcb of Ephesus^ Rev. ii. 2. of the angel of Pergaami, 
the angel of Sardis^ that is^ the governors of ihese 
particular churches. 

But it is not the distinction of names but of office 
For which I contend. Those whom we now call 
Bishops were first distinguished by the name of Apos-* 
ties : but as Dr. Bentley obserres, when the Apostles 
had appointed their successors in the several eities 
und communities^ and were themselves removed from 
this world ; the holy men thus appointed^ though evi* 
dently the successors of the Apostles, were too modest 
to assume the title of Apostles* and contented them* 
selves with that of Bishops, and, " from that time, it 
was agreed, over Christendom, in the very next genera- 
ration after the Apostles, to assign and appropriate to 
them the word cti^xovo;, or Bishop." See Phileleu- 
therus Lipsiensis. Remark 35. The name of an arch- 
bishop imports only a bish(^p having chiejty of certain 
prerogatives, in their character, Archbishops, and 
Bishops are equal, archbishops were established for the 
order of provinces, and for the avoiding of eonfusion 
m the intervals of provincial synods, or national 
counfcils. |ft 
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iherel'orf^ uiM'tiangeable, and intended to re- 
main the same, yesterday, to-dajs and for 
ever.* 

* The Apostles, we. are tald, didnot enter tipon 
the disckarge of ihcir commission, till they kad received 
the promise of the Father, in the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
They were comiiwanded to tarry, in Jerusalem, till they 
were endued with power from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. 
AVhat form of government, therefore, the aposties 
agreed to establish in the church, if not expressly com- 
municated to them,^ by Christ in person, must be con- 
sidered as established under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Thus apostolical practice, with respect to the go- 
vernment of the church well ascertained, must in this 
instance, be equivalent to apostolical precept with re- 
spect to the doctrine of it, because the Holy Spirit^ by 
whom the apostles were directed, and whose office it 
was (o teach them all things necessary to the welfare 
of the Christian church, would not lead them into error, 
in ove ca$e, more than in the other. 

What that form of government was, we shall be at 
xo loss to determine, if we enquire fairly into the sub- 
ject.. Indeed, the practice of the/^rtmi/ive church (was 
the language of scripture, on this subject, less clear than 
it is) throw s such light upon it, as must determine the 
judgment of every unprejudiced man. 

" What need we,'* said a judicious writer, who had 
paid particular attention to this subject, and whose writ- 
ings have been frequently j^erred to, as a standard of 
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That episcopal go veniineut was. receiv- 
ed universally in the church, in the time of 
the apostles, is so evitlent, and unquestion- 

judgment in church matters, " what need we/' said he, 
" to seek for proofs that the apostles who began their 
order of regiment, by bishops, did it not, but by divine 
instinct ; when without such direction, things of far less 
weight and moment, they attempted not ? Paul and Bar- 
nabas did not open their mouths unto the Gentiles^ till 
the spirit had said, 'separate me Paul and Barnabas for 
the work whereunto I have sent them.' The eunnch^ by 
Philip, was neither baptized nor instructed^ before the 
angel of God was sent, to give him notice^ that so it 
pleased the Most High. In Asia^ Paul and the rest^ were 
silent, because the spirit forbad them to speak. When 
they intended to have seen Bythinia, they stayed their 
journey, the spirit not giving them leave to go. Before 
Timothy was employed in those episcopal affairs of the 
church, about which the apostle Paul used him^ the Holy 
Ghost gave special charge for his ordination^ and pro- 
phetic intelligence, more than once, what success the 
same would have. And shall we think that Evodius 
was made bishop of the church of Antioch — the angels 
in the churches of Asia bishops. — that bishops every 
where were appointed to take away factious contentions, 
and schisms, without some like divine instigation^ and 
direction of the Holy Ghost } Wherefore let us not 
fear to be herein bold, and peremptory, that if any thing 
in the church's regiment, surely the first institution of 
bishops was from heaven ; was even of God, the Holy 
Ghost was the author of it^ Hooker's Ecc. Pol. Book 7- 
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able, thiat the most learned adversaries of this 
government, are themselves obliged to con- 
fess it. 

Petrus Moliiueus, in his book, De Mu- 
nere Pastorali, purposely written in defence 
of the Presbyterian government; acknow- 
ledges, — that presently after the days of the 
apostles, or even in their time, it was ordain- 
ed, that in every city, one of the presbytery 
should be called a bishop, who should have 
pre-eminence over his colleagues, to avoid 
confusion, which often arises out of equality. 
And he adds, truly this form of government, 
churches every where received * 

* Calvin himself can not forbear owning that the apos- 
tles were bishops, and that Archippus, to whom St. 
Paul wrote, was bishop of Colosse. And he states in 
his Institutes, Lib. iv. cap. 4. that out of the number 
of deacons, they chose priests, and out of priests^ 
bishops, and this to prevent those disputes which equa*' 
lity, naturally produces. The same author recommends 
episcopacy to the king of Poland, and in an epistle to 
Cardinal Sadolet, he says ''if any refuse to pay respect, 
with reverence and absolute obedience, to sueh an hier- 
archy, / think no anathema too much for them. 

Ever since religion had a being, there was always t 
distinction of order in the Anrch of God, Before the 
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To demonstrate that this polity was of 
no mere human appointment, I require 

law, the Patriarchs had apparently the power over their 
families and children, in divine matters, Seiden owns 
this. The case of Abraham and Melchisedec is very re- 
markable. The first was the father of the Levitical 
Priesthood, and had himself the ecclesiastical power in 
his own family, and yet he paid tithes to Melchisedec 
and took his blessing. Under the Mosaic oeconomy, the 
high Priest was distinguished from all others, as 
prince of the princes of Levi, and chief in all mat- 
ters of the Lord. His succession was confined to 
the line of Eleazor and Phinees. He had the oversight 
of them that kept the charge of the sanctuary, none but 
he could go into the holy of holies, and he only had the 
judgment of urim. Upon these principles St. Paul 
grounds his argument for a distinction of offices in the 
Christian priesthood, and to all those who hold church 
parity in general, he puts this pointed question, '^are 
all apostles ? are all prophets?" 1 Cor. xii, 29. 

Christianity, in its greatest simplicity, was never an 
enemy of order. We may say of the church, even as it 
was then, '^ that her doctrine was clear as the sun, her 
ceremonies fair as the moon, and her discipline as ter- 
rible as an army with banners," Cant, vi. 10. Not that 
she supported herself with material arms, but she made 
her spiritual conquests, with the consecrated sword of the 
word of God, — faith, constancy, charity, and zeal, till 
principalities and powers were subdued, and the roost 
hardened sinners induced to submit to the easy yoke of 
a crucified Redeemer. ^^ 
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nothing more than the Bible, illustrated by 
the attestation of two of the oldest father*, to 
a plain matter of fad. 

Dr« BuchaDn^D/ in his interestiog conversatioQ 
ti^ith the bishop of the Syrian churches^ (which have 
continued uninterruptedly orthodox from the first ages 
to the present day) ^ays^ I mentioned that there uras a 
Presbyter church (viz. the Presbyterian) in our kfngdoBi^ 
10 which every Presbyter was equal to another. The 
bishop asked^ are there no deacons in holy orders ? None! 
what ! is there nobody to overlook the presbyters ? not 
one ! and who is the angel of the church ? they have 
none !— there must be something imperfect there^ said 
he. 

St. James (the brother of our Saviour) was the 
first bishop of Jerusalem^ and remained in that see 30 
years^ and his successor 38. Titus was ordained 
bishop of Crete, by St. Peter, and Ananius pf 
Alexandria, by St. Mark. I mention these instances 
because it is positively said of each of them^ not only 
that they were bishops of such churches, but that they 
were ordained to them, by tfie apostles. 

The n^anner of conveying thii authority was, from 
the beginning, by a solemn imposition of hands — tbos 
were the first deacons ordained, and Timothy^ bishop 
of Ephesus, is particularly directed to lay hands sud- 
denly on no man. This ceremony was used for three 
different purposes —first, in the cure of diseases, *' thejr 
^hail lay hands on the sick and they shall recover >*' m- 
condly, in blessing infa||fc and . confirming^ those of 
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Between Ireiiaeus and St. John, tliere 
exists only the single link of Polycarp. 
Irenaeus was the scholar of Polycarp, and 
Polycarp was the disciple of St. John. 

fuller age, who had been previously baptized j thirdly, 
in creating successors in power, and appointing gover- 
nors over particular churches 5 when by laying on of 
hands, it is said they received the Holy Ghost, to 
qualify them for the pastoral office ; which makes the 
parallel exact between the ceremony of Christian or- 
dination, and that observed in appointing successors 
in the Jewish Saihedrim. 

The words of Maimonides are clear upon tl'iia 
point. " Moses our master created tins seventy elders, 
by imposition of hands, and the Divine Majesty rested 
on them, and these elders imposed hands on others, 
and they were so created until the House of Judgment 
of Moses, and the House of Judgment of Joshua : that 
is, successors were thus appointed to the Sanhedrim, in 
the time of Moses and Joshua," 

The lists of bishops, which are come down to us in 
different churches, are generally more numerous, than we 
might expect. But the succession in the three first 
centurios was very quick, because the bishop often end- 
ed in the martyr; for when persecution arose, the 
first fury of it fell upon this order of holy men, who 
abundantly testified by their sufferings and death, that 
they were sincere, and satisfied in the belief of what 
they taught 3 and that they stedfastly adhered to the 
faith and doctrine, which they had received fiom the 
apostles, and were willing ulf^y down their livesi, in the 
same hope, and upon the same principles. 
Hh 
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Now the fact which Irenit^us mentions, 
as existing in liis own time, is the universal 
establishment of the episcopate. With re- 
gard to this plain fact, I do not see how he 
could have been mistaken. We all know 
without a possibility of error, that episco- 
pacy is, at tliis present moment, established 
in England * In a similar manner Irenseus 

* From the apostles we derive our spiritual order j 
from the crown we derive our temporal power of Juris. 
diction, and all those rights of supremacy, which are 
claimed by our kings at this day, are the same that 
the primitive church, and bishops^ owned to be 
a part of the regal estate ; and such as Christiaa 
princes have enjoyed in all ages. But the kings of 
England have yet a stronger claim to the right of elec- 
tion, as being the founders of episcopal sees (Stat of 
Prov. Westm. 25, Ed. 3, &c.) and, thereby, invested 
with the power of nominating, according to the known 
usage, and canons, of the ancient church. Thus we 
see, where the right of kings, and the spiritual authority 
of bishops, meet and join, and where they divide, and 
are distinguished. The bishop of the see of the Isle of 
Man, not holding his temporalities of the crown, is no 
peer, but by consecration, he is as much an apostoli- 
cal bishop, as any in either province. It is true the per- 
son to be ordained, is asked if he thinks himself tmly 
called according to the order of this realm — but the first 
demand is, "whether he be also truly called to this minis- 
tration, according to the 10U of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
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knew with absolute certainty, what form of 
ecclesiastical polity prevailed in his days. 
This form he declares to have been the epi- 
scopal. He assures us, that in every church 
there had been a regular succession of 

The consecration form runs thus. ''Forasmuch as the 
Holy Scripture, &c., and the new made bishop is com- 
manded to be faithful in ordaining, sending, or laying 
hands upon others." He that cannot discern a divine 
right here, may as well mistake the bible for a common 
law book, because it is printed cum privilegio. Elizabeth, 
therefore, conscious that she possessed no power of con- 
ferring spiritual authority upon any man, undertook not 
the preposterous task of consecrating the new bishops 
herself: on the contrary, as the bishop of Aire very 
truly states the matter, she called in, for that purpose, 
Hoskins, Scory, Barlow, and Coverdale, all of whom, 
had been canonically consecrated to the episcopate. 

Barlow was bishop elect of Chiccsterj Scory, 
bishop elect of Hereford j Coverdale, late bishop of 
Exeter ; and Hoskins, or Hodgkins, bishop suffra- 
gan of Bedford. These four ecclesiastics were them* 
selves, confessedly, in episcopal orders j they, not the 
Queen, consecrated Parker to the metropolitan see of 
Canterbury 5 and, when this matter had been accom- 
plished, Parker, as primate, presided at the consecra- 
tion of all the other new bishops. 

The original instrument of Archbishop Parker's 
consecration, is, amongst his other papers, in the library 
of Corpus Christi Colleg<u. at Cambridge, a copy of 
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bishops, from the time of the apostles. To 
enumerate the successions of all the churches, 
he remarks, would occupy too much space, 
and time ; he confines himself, therefore, as a 



which Burnet Fkis mserted, in his " History of the Re- 
fornaation." Of its authenticity he gives the following 
attestations. 

** Caiubriilg, January 11, 1674. 
Wc, whose names are hereunto subscribed^ having 
seen the original, whereof this writing is a perfect 
copy, and considered tiie hand and other eircumstancev 
thereof, are fully persuaded that it is a true and genuine 
record of the rites a,nd ceremonies of Archbishop Par- 
ker's consecration, and as ancient as the date it bears. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto put our hands 
the day and year above written. 

Hen, Paman Orat Publicus 

Hen. More, D.D. 
Ra. Widdrington, S.T.D. & D. Marg. P.»' 

We, the Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi 
College, in the University of Cambridg, do hereby de- 
clare and certify, that this writing being a narrative of 
Archbishop Parker's consecration, in Lambeth Chapel^ 
is faithfully transcribed from the original record in oor 
college library, and we are fully satisfied that the said 
record is as ancient as the d^te it bears, and the occa- 
sion, to which it doth refer. Nor can we doubt but the 
plain and evident tokens of antiquity, which it carries* 
will as much satisfy any ingenuous persons who shai) 
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single specimen of the whole, to the success 
sion of the Roman church. On this topic 

have a sight thereof 5 which, therefore, we shall readily 
afford, to those who shall repair to the college, for that 
purpose. 

John Spencer, D.D. Master of the Coll* 

John Peckover, B.D. 

Erasmus Lane, B.D. 

Ri, Sheldrake, B.D. 

Saml. Beck, B.D. 

Hen. Gostlmg, B D. 

Will. Briggs, M.A. 

John Richer, M,A/' 
Peter Walsh, a Franciscan, called Valesius, or 
De Valois, in an advertisement prefixed to his '* His- 
tory of the Irish Remonstrance," printed in 1664^ 
expresses himself upon the validity of the English 
ordinations, in the strongest terms. ''In that place, says 
this father, where I seem somewhat too severe on Ma* 
thew Parker, the first protestant archbishop of Can- 
terbury under Queen Elizabeth, you must not perinade 
yourself, I do at all reflect upon his ordination, as if 
indeed, that had been not only uncanonical, or unlawful, 
hut really void and null, or, (as school men speak) in- 
valid. Were I to deliver my opinion, on this matter, 
or, were it to my purpose to speak thereof, I would 
certainly hold myself obliged, in conscience, to concur 
with them, who doubt not the ordination of bishops, 
in the Protestant Church of England, to be valid. And 
yet I have read all whatever hath been objected, by the 
Roman Catholic writers, whether against the matter. 
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he is very precise and particular. The Ro- 
man church itself, he tells us, was founded 



or form, or want of power, in the first consecrators, by 
reason of their schism and heresie, or, of their being 
deposed formerly from their sees. But I have, withal, 
observed nothing of truths alledged by the objectors, 
which might, in the least, persuade any man, who is ac- 
quainted with the known divinity or doctrine of 
our present schools, (beside what Richard us Ar- 
machanus, long since writ) and with the annals of onr 
Roman church, unless, peradventure, he would turn so 
frantick as to question, even the validity of our own or- 
dinations in the Roman church, on pretence, forsooth, 
either of the form of the sacrament, altered at the 
pleasure of men, or the succession of bishops, interrupted 
by so many schisms." 

Arnaud, to whom the Jesuits do not deny the jus- 
tice of having been one of the most learned writers of 
his age, in a letter to the bishop of Castoria, dated 
February 4, 1615, says to that prelate, " My lord, I 
have seen your last letter to Dr. Snellaerts, and give me 
leave to tell you, that the feet, viz. that the bishops^ 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, were consecrated by true 
bishops, appears to me, undeniable. 

If it be said that we derive our orders from the 
see of Rome, I answer not from thence originally, for 
the see of Rome is not thefountain, but only an interme* 
diate channel. It did not begin, but only convey or 
continue down our orders. A protcstant ought to 
express himself thus. '* We derive our orders from the 
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by the two most glorious apostles, Peter 
and Paul. These inspired ministers of God 

apostles, the first planters, in a continued successioo 
of bishops in our own church, some of whom were 
papists, but our primitive bishops never owned the see 
of Rome." 

It appears indeed from the most authentic docu- 
mentSf that the whole of this island, and particularly the 
principality of Wales, was converted to Christianity, 
long before Augustine set a foot in this kingdom. Ter- 
tuHian, who lived in the middle of the second century, 
in his book written against the Jews, chap, vii, speaking 
on the words of the psalmist, '^ Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world," reasons thus ^'in whom have all the nations of 
the earth believed, but in Christ ? Not only Parthians, 
Medes, and Elamites, &c., but all the different nations 
of Gaul, and those parts of Britain inaccessible to the 
Romans." The testimony of Theodoret, who lived A.D. 
423, is not less explicit. ''Those our fishermen and 
tent makers,*' he says, mentioning with exultation the 
labours of the apostles^ *' have propagated the gospel 
among all nations ; not only among the Romans, &c., 
but the Hyrcani, the Britons, the Cimmerii, and the 
Germans ; in one word, all the different nations of man- 
kind have received the laws of the crucified.** We have 
also the positive testimony of a countryman of our own, 
as to the early reception of Christianity in Britain, 
that of GildaSf who was born upon the day of the 
famous battle of Badon Mount, (fought A. D. 520,) 
and generally called Badonicus, the son of Caw, 
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having thus jointly founded that church, 
delivered the episcopate of it to its 

a chieftaiD of the north. The only work we have 
of this old BrftoQ is his epistle, de excidio Bri- 
taonicse. In that he notices the deplorable sitnation of 
the Britons^ in consequence of the revolt ufld<;r Boadicea, 
and the terrible havoc that ensued npon the defeat of 
that heroine^ which happened A. D. 61. Bnt about that 
period, or soon after that memorable event, this conntry 
was visited with that manifestation of divine mercy, 
which is thus narrated by Gildas. ^' In the mean 
time, Christ the true Sun, superior to that lominary 
which shines in the firmament, displayed his divine rays^ 
the knowledge of his precepts to this island, benumbed 
with the gloom of winter, for we know that in the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, his bright and glorious beams 
first shone npon the world." 

From the authority of these ancient and respectable 
writers, we may fairly infer, without danger of being de- 
ceived, that Britain was one of the countries, which was 
favoured with the light of the gospel, in the age of the 
apostles^ whoever might be the honoured instrument of 
introducing into this island that important blessing: 
whether Joseph of Arimathea, Simon Zelotes, Aristo- 
bolus, the saints in Caesar's household, some of the 
British captives carried away with the family of Cha- 
ractacus, or, as many learned prelates contend, St. Paul 
himself. 

The first evidence we meet with, according to bishop 
Stillingfleet, of the settled state of the British churches, 
is that of the bishops, who went from Britain to tKfe 
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fii'st bishop, Linus, wlio is mentioned by 
St. Paul, in his second Epistle to Tirnethvi 

council at Aries, held in the year 314. We find the 
Dames of three British bishops, subscribed to the acts 
of that council, Eborius, (Evor or Ivor,) bishop of 
York, Restitutus, (Rystyd,) bbhop of London, and 
Adolphus, (or Brawdol,) bishop of Colonia Londineu- 
siam* What place this last was, has been greatly 
disputed : archbishop Usher, took it for Colchester, 
others for Lincoln, Stillingfleet for Isca Silurum, called 
by the W^elch, Caerlion, on the Usk, to distinguish it 
from Chester, which they call Caer. At this time, whicli 
was before the first council of Nice, Britany was one 
of the six diocesses of the west empire, and had three 
provinces; Maxima Csesariensis, held by the bishop of 
York, Britauia Prima, by the bishop of London, and 
Britania secunda^ by the bishop of Caerlion, upon Usk, 
in Monmouthshire. Flavia was not then given as the 
name of the fourth province. 

About the yeaf 597, Augustine and several monks, 
deputed by Pope Gregory, landed in Kent, to convert 
the Anglo Saxons. These priests brought with (hem, 
says the historian, all things that were requisite for the 
worship and service of the church ; sacred vessels, vest- 
ments for altars, and relics of the holy apostles and 
martyrs ; and Augustine having obtained the powerful 
protection of Ethelbcrt, conceived the ambitious project, 
of subjugating the old British clergy to his authority at 
their metropolitan, and so placing the whole island^ 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman see. The bishops 
and priestft, were accordingly summoned to attend 
1 i 
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Linus was succeeded by Anacktus ; and, 
after biui, in the third degree from the 

Augostine/ ^o hold a conference with him, at a phce 
DpoQ the confines of the Wiccii, and the West Saxons. 
This spot must have been somewhere on the banks of 
the Severn, either in Worcestershire or Oloncestershire. 
It received the name, says Bede, of Aagustine's oak, 
and the place, an eminent divine thinks to be Ossenlree, 
in the parish of Merton, in Worcestershire; bat a 
respectable county historian, supposes it to have been 
at Aust Ferry, generally called the Old Passage. 

Augustine opened this Conferrence, with admonish- 
ing and intreating the Britons, to lay aside those 
ecclesiastical usages, that were contrary to the practice 
of the Romish church, and unite with him and his 
brethren *, but could not prevail, either with entreaties 
or threats ; and when he demanded subjection to the 
church of Rome, the abbot of Bangor is said to have 
returned him this answer. ** Be it known onto yov, 
that we are all subject, and obedient to the charch of 
God, and the pope of Rome ; but so as we are also to 
every pious and good christian ; to love every one in 
bis degree and place, in perfect charity, and to h.elp 
every one by word and deed, to attain to be the sons 
of God 5 and for any other obedience, I know none doe 
to him, whom you call the pope, and as little do I know, 
by what right he can challenge, to be father of fathers, 
bishop of bishops, or universal bishop -, as for os, we 
are under the rule of the bishop of Gaerlion aj»on Usk, 
who is to overlook and govern us under God." 

Thus nobly did the British divines stand up fof the 
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apostles, Clement received the episcopate ; 
^ who (as Irenaeus observes) saw, and 
heard, and conferred with the apostles 
themselves/* Clement was followed by 
Euaristus ; Euaristus, by Alexander ; Alex- 
ander, by Sixtus ; Sixtus, by Telesphorus ; 
Telesphorus, by Hyginus ; Hyginus, by 
Pius ; Pius, by Anicetus ; Anicetus, by 
Soter ; and Soter, by Eleutherius ; who 
as Irenseus remarks, held, at the precise time 
when he was writing this account, the Ro- 
man episcopate, in the twelfth d^ee from 
the apostles.* 

independence of the churchy and refused to submit to 
the encroachments of the bishop of Rome^ and his 
legate^ Augustine the Monk^ which must convince the 
reader^ that popery^ was an innovation, and not the 
faith of the first christian bishops^ and converts^ in this 
kingdom. 

* Polycarp was ordained bishop of Smyrna^ by St* 
John« and in the chronography of Johannes Malela Antio« 
cbenus^ (a manuscript in the public library at Oxford,) 
it is stated that at the beginning of the reign of Claudius 
Csesar^ about ten years after Christ^s ascension, Euodius 
next after St. Peter^ was ordained bishop of Antioch, 
the metropolis of Syria. This author adds, that in his 
time^ the name of Christians, Acts xi. 28, began, Euo- 
dius preaching to thera, and imposing that name upon 
them, w^o were before called Nazareans and Galileans. 
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Now exactly on the same principle, that 
Irenseus is an unexceptionable witness of the 
facts which occurred before his very eyes, Cle? 
ment also is an unexceptionable witness of 
the facts, which occurred to his personal 
knowledge.* Let us hear the holy man 
deliver his evidence, in behalf of episcopacy, 
\\\ his own words. 

" It will behove us to take care, that look^ 
ing into the depths of divine knowledge, we 
do all things in order, whatsoever our Lord 
hath commanded us to do, and particularly, 
that we perform our offerings and service to 
God, at their appointed seasons : for theise he 
hath commanded to be done, not rashly and 
disorderly, but at certain determinate times 
and hours. Therefore he hath ordained, by hi^ 
supreme will and authority, both where and 
by what persons they are to be performed ; 
that so all things, being piously done unto 
all well-pleasing,, may be acceptable to him. 
Hence it is, that they, who make their ofier- 
ings at the appointed seasons, are happy and 
accepted, because, that obeying the comr 

f. JScc Faber's learned Treatise on Romanism. 
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mandments of the Lord, they are free from 
sin. And the same care must be had of the 
persons, that minister unto him. For the 
chief priest has his proper services ; and to 
the priests their proper place is appointed : 
and to the Levites appertain their due minis- 
trations: and the layman is confined within 
the bounds of what is commanded to lay- 
men. Let every one of you, therefore, bre- 
thren, bless God in his proper station, with 
a good conscience, and with all gravity, pot 
exceeding the rule of his service, that is ap- 
pointed to him. The apostles have preached 
to us from our Lord Jesus Christ ; Jesus Christ 
from God. Christ therefore was sent by God ; 
the apostles by Christ. So both their offices 
were orderly fulfilled, according to the will 
of God. For having received their com- 
mand, and being fully assured by the resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and being 
convinced by the word of God, and the evi- 
dence of the Holy Spirit, they went abroad, 
publishing, that the kingdom of God was at 
hand. Thus preaching through countries 
and cities, and proving by the spirit, the first 
fruits of their conversion, they appoint- 
ed bishops and ministers^ over such as 



should afterwards believe. And, in tratb, 

* 

what wonder is it, if they, to whom such a 
work was committed by God, in Christ, 
established such ofBca*s as we before men- 
tioned ; when even that blessed and faithful 
servant in all his house, Moses, set down in 
the holy scriptures, all things that were com* 
manded him. For 6ur apostles knew, by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that contentions 
would arise, on account of the ministry. 
And, therefore, having a perfect foreknow- 
ledge of this, they appointed persons, as we 
have before said, and then gave direction 
how, when they should die, other chosen and 
approved men should succeed in their minis* 
try. Wherefore, we cannot think, that those 
may justly be thrown out of their ministiy, 
who were either appointed by them, or who 
were afterwards ordained, with the consent 
of the whole church/* 

It will be recollected, that I profess 
only to be concerned with evidence tb 
facts. What then are the facts, for 
which Clement, the friend and cotempo- 
rary of the apostles, has undertaken to 
▼ouch ? he vouches, if I mistake not, in 
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terms which cannot be misunderstood, 
for the divine institution, and the eter- 
nal obligation of that form of ecclesiastical 
polity, which, from its highest order, is 
usually denominated episcopal ; he places 
the institution upon the same divine autho- 
rity, as the matters ordained by Moses, 'ac- 
cording to the commandment which he re- 
ceived from heaven ; he declares, that one 
great object of the institution was, the pne- 
vention of schism and disorder, it being the 
duty of each individual, to serve God in his 
own appointed station, while the episcopate, 
viewed collectively, serves as a general centre 
of union : he specifies, that, as the apostles 
were ordained of Christ, so they, by his au- 
thority, ordained their successors ; the same 
power afterward descending from generation 
to generation, down to the very end of time : 
and he intimates, as well knowing the mind 
of the inspired apostles, from direct personal 
conmiunication with them, that it was un- 
lawful to eject from their ministry (save, of 
course, when some unhappy and real neces- 
sity demanded their canonical deposition), 
officers, who had been consecrated either 
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by the apostles themselves^ oi* by eminent 
men, their legitimate successors. 

J ■ ' - 

. Such is the nature and constitution of 
the church, as it was originally established, 
by its supreme head, from whence the apos- 
tles, and their successors, the bishops, have 
derived their, commission ; and by an appeal 
to ecclesiastical history, it will be found ,^ that 
under this form of government, has the 
church continued to the present day. 

In the elucidation of this important 
subject, I have, as I trust, the reader will 
observe, diligently resorted, not to the works 
of Partisans on either side, but, to the ge- 
nuine monuments of antiquity itself.* . 

■ • -■ . . . 

* The apostolic canons were made by several codii* 
cUs in the three first centuries. The first canon is ^lus. 
Let a bishop be ordained by two or three . bishops. 
Second, Let a presbyter or deacon be ordained by one 
bishop. Thirdly, let neither presbyters nor deacons pet* 
form any thing without the bishop's permission. It Is 
upon, the concord or disagreement of teachers^ uppn 
which, either the unity or divisions in the church, are 
directly and immediately bnilt. 

The welfare therefore of the christian chnrch, (wbicb 
consists in unity, the troth of the doctrine, and obedieaee 
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The multiplicity of religious opinions 
in the present day, unhappily for us, tend to 

to the iDStitutions of Christ,) depends in an eminent 
degree, upon the due qualifications of its ministers ; and 
if it were not in the power of bishops, to ordain fit per- 
sons for this office, to reject those, whom they found 
jnnqualified for that trust, and to pr^erve forms of 
wholesome doctrine, it would be impossible to keep 
the church in lier original purity, because to use the 
language of a learned divine, " He who went out to 
sow, might carry nothing in his sack but cockle and 
darnel.*' 

Matthias was admitted to the apostleship, by the 
immediate appointment of God, Acts i. 26, and St. Paul 
was called to it, by Christ himself from heaven. Avail- 
ing themselves of these examples, some people ipaagine 
that every qualification for the ministry, consists in 
what is termed an inward call, by which is meant, a 
suggestion from the Spirit of God, to undertake this 
office. These internal feelings, sometimes induce a pious 
man, to enter into this sacred employment ; and I feel 
no disposition, either to censure, or speak uncharitably 
of any sect or party, who may conscientiously differ 
from me, in religious sentiments. But I am now enquir- 
ing, whether the scriptures do not positively require an 
outward call to the ministry, unless like St. Paul, we 
can prove to the satiisfaction of others, an inward call, 
by miraculous endowments ? Speaking of such as are ta- 
ken from among men and ordained for the service of God, 
the apostle to whom I have just alluded, observes, 'Uha£ 
no man taketh this honour unto himself, tut he that was 
Kk 
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countenance dissent from the establishment, 
as if men are different beings now, from 

called of God^ as was Aaron}" and how was Aaron called 
of God ? the choice of the Almighty was sealed by the in- 
tervention- of a human agent> he was chosen and sepa- 
rated to the ministry, by the voice of God— he was in- 
vested, anointed, and consecrated by the hand of Moses. 
The example of Aaron, then, as a type of the Christian 
priesthood, is as strong for the outward appointmtnt, 
as for the inward call, and it appears throughoat the 
'New Testament^ that the gifts or talents of cborch 
officers, are every where distinguished from their out- 
ward commission, and described as previous qualifica- 
tions for it. Not only bishops and presbyters^ are 
required to wait for a commission, but even deacons, 
however endued with natural and spiritual abilities, 
could not assume their office, till they had been approved 
and commissioned by apostolic authority 3 hence, we are 
told that the apostles directed the people to look out 
seven men, full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom, 
whom we^ say they, may appoint. Acts vi. 3. Stephen, 
one of the number, is said, in particular, to be a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, yet they were not 
permitted to exercise any clerical offices, till the apostles 
had ordained them, by praying and laying on of hands. 
Some call, as from God himse7, is to be experienced, 
by all who devote themselves to the service of the sanc- 
tuary. I am far from intimating that this call resembles 
that which was given to the apostles, a voice or sug- 
gestion coming directly from the Holy Ghost — for though 
God may reveal his will in this manner, yet we hare no 
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wliat tliey were in any former state of the 
world, and grown too wise in this refined age, 



reason to ihiuk that he does. The motion is less percep- 
tible^ disposing the mind in a gradual and silent way, 
to enter into the service of God, partly from a sense of 
obligation to him, for his redeeming love, partly from a 
compassion for the ignorant and perishing multitudes 
around us^ and partly from a desire to be an honoured 
instrument in the Redeemer's hands> to establish and 
enlarge his kingdom in the world. 

With her characteristic moderation, the church of 
England demands of her candidates for orders, "Do you 
trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost, 
to take upon you this office and ministration, to serve 
God for the promotion of his glory, and the edifying of 
his people?" The answer is, "We trust so:" and 
she gives them, in her authorized exposition of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, an infallible criterion, to decide 
whether they are so or not^ a criterion much more wor- 
thy of attention, than any rapturous sensations^ the 
criterion of a heart enlarged with heavenly affections^ 
and of a life "conformed to the image of Christ." 

Dr. Buchanan, in his Christian Researches, page 120, 
observes that the bishop of the church of Syrian chris- 
tians, would not listen to the proposal of a union with 
the English clergy, until he was convinced that their 
orders were derived by episcopal succession from the 
apostleSj — And upon this principle, about thirty years 
since, when reformed episcopacy was to be established 
in the independent states, the persons elected to be the 
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' (which prides itself on liberality of sentimefA^ 
as it is called,) to subniit to any ordinancfes, 

first bishops, previously came from America, to recei?e 
consecration from ihe hands of British bishops. 

'* It would not be right, (says Mr. Wesley,) for os 
10 administer either baptism or the Lord's supper, aniess 
we had a commission so to do, from those bishops, 
whom we apprehend to be in succession from the 
apostles." Journal from 1743 to 46. Page 348. 

St. Paul says, *' The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ?** This 
cup is still to be blessed ; and if the prayer over the 
elements, can be effectually and scripturally used, by 
any private person, why did the apostle make it the 
privHege of the church ? God forbid, I should presame 
to limit the divine mercies ! It is for that being aloae, 
who sets bars and doors to the sea, and said hitherto 
shalt thon come but no farther, to set bounds to the 
current of his mercy, of which the ocean, as it is the 
most abundant, so is it the most appropriate emblem. 
But if a peculiar privilege be assured to those, who are 
admitted into covenant with God, who would not have 
recourse to those hands, which are authorized to con- 
tract the covenant? For my own part, that I may 
adopt the language of a late pious, and learned divine^ 
" I would not for the whole world, unworthy as I am, 
doubt I hav<2 the sacraments or have them not ; and I 
heartily thank God, for making me a member of the 
phurch of England, which so administers the sacraments, 
as that they are effectual ar^d sufficient, for the present 
grace, and future salvation of every one,^ who r^ceiv^s 
iheip with an honest ^ud true heart.'* 
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^ that have not received the sanction of their 
own immediate appointment. 

It has ever been the misfortune of 
the world, to be more fond of its own 
inventions, than of God's commands, and 
there is this obvious reason for it, what 
man invents, has a more strict correspoiv- 
dence with his inclinations, than what €k)d 
ordains, and hence it is, that we are so 
readily indnced to substitute human imagi- 
nations in the place of divine institutions. 

The opposers of the Established Church 
may be divided into two classes, those who 
consider the interference of the legislature 
for the support of religious worship, as in* 
expedient, and those who regard it as 
unlawful. To the former of these classes, 
I address the following observations :«~ 
The legislature of every state is the proper 
superintendent of all its prudential concerns, 
and has not only a right, but is obliged by an 
authority, which it can neither oppose nor 
question, to pursue every lawful and expedi- 
ent measure, for the promotion of the public 
welfare. To this great purpose religion in 
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every country, is not only useful, but indis- 
pensable ; but religion cannot exist, and has 
never existed for any length of time, without 
public worship. As every man ought, there- 
fore, willingly, to contribute to the support 
of whatever increases his own prosperity, 
he is by immoveable consequence, obliged 
to support the religion, which, by increasing 
the common prosperity, increases of course, 
his own. Should an advocate for the doc- 
trine, which, I oppose, demand proof, that 
religion is indispensable to the welfare of a 
free country, this is my answer: — Moral 
obligation has its sole foundation in the cha- 
racter and government of God : but where 
God is not worshipped, his character will 
soon be disregarded, and the obligation 
founded on it, unfelt and forgotten. Hu- 
man laws would often be of little avail, 
without a sense of divine legislation, and the 
enactments of men, have little effect, unless 
they were enforced by the authority of God. 
No duty to individuals, or to the public, would 
therefore be realized or performed. Justice, 
kindness, and truth,, the great hinges on 
which free society hangs, would be unpractis- 
ed, because there would be no motives to the 
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practice, of sufficient force, to resist the pas- 
sions of men. Oaths of office, and of testi- 
mony, alike, without the sense of accountable- 
ness to God, and the realizing belief of a 
future retribution, would become mere 
words of course, and be employed only 
to insult the Creator, deprave the juror, 
and cheat his fellow men. Thus with 
the loss of religion, all human confidence 
would be blown up, and the security of life, 
liberty, and property, buried in the ruins. 

In aid of these observations, I allege that 
no free government has ever existed long, 
without the support of religion. Athens, 
Sparta, and Rome, stood and fell with their 
religion, false and gross as it was ; because 
it contained some of those great truths, and 
solemn sanctions, without which, man can 
possess no conscience, exercise no virtue, 
and find no safety. To rehgion. Great 
Britain owes her happiness and permanency, 
and we may say to this celestial denizen in 
every period of our prosperity, (as the de- 
vout and humble Christian to his God), 
" Having obtained help of thee, we have con- 
tinued to this time.^^ 
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In the history of the ^lobe there is re- 
corded but one attempt, seriously made, to 
establish a free government without religion. 
From this attempt has sprung new proof, 
that such a government, stripped of this aid, 
cannot exist. The government thus projec- I 
ted, was itself never established, but was a 
mere abortion, exhibiting doubtful signs of 
life at his birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence, only, as an ephemeroUr During 
its diurnal life, it was the greatest scourge, 
(particularly to those for whom it was formed) 
and generally to the rest of mankind, which 
the world has ever seen. Instead of being 
a free^ just, and beneficent system of admi- 
nistration, it was more despotic iiian a Per- 
«an caliphate ; more wasteful of life, and all 
its blessings, than an inundation of Goths 
and Vandals ; those who lived under it, and 
either originated or executed its measures, 
were the authors of more crimes than any 
collection of men, since the termination of 
that gigantic wiekedness, from which no- 
thing but an universal deluge, could cleanse 
this poHuted world. These evils were the 
result of the only experiment ever made, of 
erecting a government without religicm, un- 
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til the remembrance of this experiment sluill 
have been lost, it can never be made again * 

* To the astonishment of every sober man, France 
exhibited the spectacle of 25,000,000 of the human race, 
prostratiDg themselves, with religious reverence, before 
the word reason, 

Louis XVI, the meekest and mildest monarch, 
ever elevated to. the throne of France^ waa massacred 
with his family 3 and such of his subjects as were dis- 
tinguished for probity and worth, were entombed in 
prisons, or made the food of the Guillotine. The realm 
was drenched in blood, and manured with the corpses 
of Frenchmen, murdered by Freachmen 3 all the sur- 
rounding countries smoked with conflagration and 
slaughter. Republic after republic was blotted out of 
ei^istence. In the cause and for the sake of liberty, the 
Bible, and the vessels of the eucharist, were paraded 
thfough the streets in mock procession, to degrade re- 
ligion abd its God. The former was laid on a bonfire, 
and the latter were polluted by a company of modern 
Belshazzars. 

For the sake of liberty the Sabbath was abolished, 
^nd the decade instituted in its place, as a day set apart 
fbr villany and pollution, that ample opportunity might 
be furnished, of enjoying, without reins, the horrors of 
the club, or the brutism of the brothel. In fine, the 
souls of men, I mean of Frenchmen, (for the national 
convention were not, I presume, invested with dominion 
over the souls of other men,) were, for the sake of 
liberty* domaed by the legislature of France> to eternal 
sleep^ in the dreary caverns of annihilation. 
hi 
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I a in well aware that in spite of this, 
und any other reasoning, in spite of demon- 
stration itself, there are men, who may, and 
in all probability, will say, that however good 
and useful the public worship of God may 
be, they do not wish to avail themselves of its 
benefits, and owe therefore no contributioDS 
to its support. To these men I reply, that 
he who has no children, or who does not 
wish to send his children to school, and he 
who does not use the roads and bridges of 
his country, because he is either necessitated 
or inclined to stay at home, may exactly on 
the same ground, claim an exemption from 
supporting schools, roads, and bridges. To 
such an objector, conviction and principle 
are out of the question — arguments to en- 
force a public duty, are addressed to a heart of 
stone, and an intellect of lead. If you attempt 
to persuade him that he is in an error, by 
reasoning, facts, and proofs, he regards you 
with a mixture of pity and contempt, for 
weakly opposing your twilight probabilities 
to his noon-day certainty, and for prepos- 
terously labouring to illumine the sun 
with a taper. Sitting in the seat of 
the scorner, and being one of those 
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men, whom the wise prince has told us, i^ 
given to change, he is either from infidelity, 
unwilling to attend upon ordinances, or from 
enthusiasm, fancying himself above them, 
he becomes dissatisfied with the religious 
institutions of his forefathers, and censorious 
of the clergy. A wanderer after every strag- 
gling exhorter, and every bewildered tenet, 
. he is carried away by every wind of doc- 
trine, and veers from one folly and falsehood, 
to another and another^ throughout his life. 
This conduct is often challenged as the mere 
exercise of the rights of conscience, but 
conscience is equally a stranger to the con- 
duct and the man. 

Those who consider the legislature in 
supporting the public worship of God, as 
doing that which is unlawful, found this doc- 
trine upon what they conceive to be revela- 
tion ; in support of which they quote such texts 
as the following, — " freely ye have received, 
freely give.^^ 

Every man, who soberly alleges scru- 
ples of conscience, in any case, has a claim 
to be answered, with seriousness and delicacy. 
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It is said, that the apostles received 

• 

freely, and were commanded freely to give. 
The apostles, on a miraculous mission, and 
endued with miraculous powers, were com- 
manded to heal the sick, to cleanse the lepers, 
to raise the dead, to cast out devils, and to 
preach, as they went, saying, " the kinigdcnn 
of heaven is at hand/^ The supernattoral 

powers, by which these miracles were to be 

« 

wrought, and which they had received freely 
from the bounty of Christ, they were com- 
manded to exercise freely, for the benefit of 
those, by whom they should be welcomed 
into their cities and houses. 

Is this the commission under which mi- 
nisters are now to act ? if it is, let them obey 
its call, as did the apostles. Particulaply, let 
them provide neither gold, nor silver, ri6r 
brass, in their purses, nor scrip, nor two 
coats, nor shoes, nor yet staves. According 
to this very commission, they are forbidden 
to preach the gospel to any, who will not 
furnish them with these things. Againist 
those who do not perform this duty, they are 
directed, " to shake off the dust of their feet,*^ 
and it is declared, " that it shall be more to- 
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lerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day 
of judgment, than for them/^ 

The ninth chapter of the 1st of Corin- 
thians, has settled this point for ever. Here 
Christ has ordained, that " they who preach 
the gospel, shall live of the gospel,"* and to cut 
off all debate, so far as debate can be cut off, 
St. Paul, appealing to the law of Moses, the 
express injunction of Christ, and the autho- 
rity of his own inspiration, hath left the fol- 

* The first cod verts to- the christian religion, felt 
that the teachers of its doctrines, had a qlaim for some 
compensation for their exertions, on the broad principle, 
that ''the labourer is worthy of his hire"; and the 
practice of the Jews, suggested a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the land, for the maintenance of the priests. 

- The present revenues of the bishops and clergy are 
wrought into the very fundamentals of our government, 
and make a part of the constitution. Magna Charta is 
but a confirmation of their rights, for they have an older 
charter, that of Ethelwolph, Anno. 855, recorded in In- 
gulphus, and afterwards ratified by Edmund, Edgar, 
Ethelred, Alfred, and William the Conqueror ; so that 
with regard to property, they have not only as old, but 
a much older title to their tithes and estates, than any 
man or corporation can plead, as far as we can trace the 
annals of our country. But it must be carefully recol- 
lectedy that the church, in being supported by the state. 
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lowing satisfactory decision : — " Who goeth 
a warfare at any time, at his own charge — 
who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock. Say I these things as a 
man, (upon principles of natural reason and 
equity) or saith not the law the same also ? 
for it is written in the law of Moses, thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com—* 
doth God take care for oxen, or saith he it alto- 
gether for our sake ? for our sake, no doubti 
this is written, that (in the spiritual husbandry) 
he that ploughs should plough in hope, and 
he that thresheth in hope should be partaker 
of his hope. If we have sown unto yoa 

does not lose its spiritual nature. It continues the 
same church still. — It rests upon its ovrn foundation. — 
Upon the hw of its own discipline, antecedently to the 
civil laws. — Suppose it were persecuted by the civil 
power, and -its ministers and worship were prescribed, 
would it therefore cease to be the church of Christ ? 
and if its doctrines remained unchangeably the same, 
in the days of persecution, do its bishops and priests, 
cease to be bishops and priests ? do its sacraments 
cease to be sacraments ? does its discipline cease to be 
christian discipline, and lose its authority, because 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah, Kings are become 
** its nursing fathers^ and Queens its nursing mothers?" 
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spiritual things, is it a great thing if we 
should reap (some of) your carnal things ?*^ 

Great and excellent are the ends and uses 
to which the ministry is directed, and among 
them that of christian unity, holds a distin- 
guished place. — Abide in me, said our Lord, 
and I in you. The powers of language can- 
not more forcibly describe the duty of con- 
tinuing in the communion of that fellowship, 
which subsists under one everlasting head. 
" As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
are the branches.^^ These words are plain and 
simple ; they admit but of one construction 
— the necessity of a fruitful bond of union, 
as to faith and worship with Jesus Christ, 
the one true vine. Without this, privilege 
there can be no safety. No thriving shoot, 
no bud of promise, no leaf, no cluster for 
the gatherer, no happy vintage : and no cup 
of blessing for the table of the Lord. 

How much then does it behove us to 
be faithful, constant, and sincere, in our at- 
tachment to that spiritual hou^ which in 
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this happy land, still stands, according to 
the form and plan of its first establishment. 

Let ns at all times bear in our remem- 
brance, all that God hath done for those 
whom he hath called into the fellowship of 
his church, and united under its appointed 
ministry, as plants grafted into ^living stock,; 
and brought within the safe enclosures of 
his favoured vineyard. 

In the success of the gospel, are. invol- 
ved the honour and glory of God.: ; The good 
man considers it, as an august display oif the 
divine perfections, as gaining the Deity ever- 
lasting praises from angels and men, as dear 
to the eternal mind, in its design and accom- 
plishment, and as vouchsafed to men with a 
kindness .that enraptures the imagination, 
and warms the heart. As a creature, there- 
fore, of the Most High God, he will feel con- 
cerned for the prosperity of a work upon 
which, from before the foundation of the 
world, his Creator hath bestowed his care, 
and the success of which he earnestly desires, 
and hath sent his Son to promote. He con- 
siders Christianity as opening to the sinner, 
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the onfy means of reconciliatioa with his 
Maker, as affording to man the best instruc- 
tions for the conduct of Hfe, and as offering 
to the inhabitants of this region of infirmity 
and sorrow, the most powerful motives to 
virtue and contentment, and the most enhr 
vening prospects of immortality. — As a phi- 
lanthrophist, therefore, he will feel interested 
for the safety of the church, that house of 
mercy, in which the penitent may find for- 
giveness, and the dying be cheered with 
soothiiig consolations, and animating hopes. 
— As a patriot he will devoutly wish that 
thye altars of his country may never be desti- 
tute of ministers, nor its temples of worship- 
pers and friends. — As a Christian, when phi- 
losophy comes forth, armed with , darts, 
which she has winged with wit, and dipped in 
poison, he will be fearful that they may wound 
the lambs of the Redeemer's fold, though by 
his more experienced follow^ers, they will be 
avoided. And when the professors of the 
faith, apostatize or neglect the ordinances of 
the church, or relapse from the zeal, the 
holiness, the purity, the circumspection, 
which the gospel requires, he will ponder 

the solemn and memorable enquiry of Christ, 
M m 



CHAPTER X. 

ON THE FAITH AND DOCTRINES OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH. 



He that rejecteth nie^ and receiveth not my words> hatb 
one that judgeth him. The word that I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him, in the last day. John zii. 

48. 

The religion of nature, is the law of 
God, speaking by the voice of reason. The 
religion of the gospel, is the law of God, 
speaking by thfe revelation of Jlesus. Each 
of these laws might be deservedly called a 
great salvation, the former as the basis of all 
true religion, the latter as the consummation 
of all God^s religious dispensations to man- 
kind. 

The world abounds with commentaries 
on the law of nature, and on the law of Chris- 
tianity ; but the misfortune is, that most men 
regard the study of these laws, rather as an 
exercise of the mind, in the way of curious 
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speculation, than as an interesting pursuitr 
which concerns both their /opinions, and 
their practice ; which is just the same fblly; as 
would be charged on those, who should spend 
their live», in studying the municipal laws of 
their country, with a tctol unconcern about 
the observance of them, in their own per- 
sons. 

Indeed the penal sanctions which at- 
tend the violation of these laws, would pre- 
sently reclaim the student from this foHy, and 
remind him of the end, to which his skill 

and knowledge in them» should be princi- 
pally directed— and if, in the study of gene- 
ral morals, or of revealed religion, he neglect 
to refer his speculation to practice, it is only 
because ftieir penalties are less instant, or 
less constraining ; and not that either the lAw 
of nature, 6rthe law of the gospel, is without 
its proper and suitable sanctions. 

These sanctions, as to the law of nature, 
as little as they are sometimes considered, 
are easily pointed out. For who, that grossly 
offends against that law, but is punished with 
self-contempt, with an anxious dread of that 
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power which inscribed the law on his heart, 
and will, some way or other, secure the 
honour of it ; by a sensible diminution of his 
health, fortune, or reputation, by the decline 
of his faculties and understanding, by. the 
distresses entailed upon his posterity, by his 
disgust of this life, and a trembling appre- 
hension of what may befall him in a future ? 

By these penalties is the law of nature 
enforced ; and they are such, as must con- 
vince a thinking man, that his true interest 
lies in the observance of that law — at the 
same time, it must be owned, that this law is 
strict and severe, — it punishes with rigour, 
and rewards sparingly. Disobedience - is 
certain^ often intense misery, while the most 
punctual compliance with it, secures but 
a moderate enjoyment of this life, and only 
a glimmering hope of happiness in another. 

Yet this is the law, which many, it 
seems, had rather live and die under, than 
accept the benefit of a far better. . For, 

It pleased God, in compassion 
to his creature man, not to leave him 
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under this lavr, but, by a special revela- 
tion of his will, to lead him, by whole- 
some discipline, to the religion of his Son, 
whose errand into the world was the most 
important, which ever entered into the 
conception of rational beings, or which was 
ever proposed in the providence of God . 

Of this vast and sublime purpose, the 
preaching of the gospel was a primary, and in- 
dispensable part. For this office our Lord 
was preeminently and divinely qualified. The 
duty, and spiritual necessities of man, he 
thoroughly understood, and together with 
these, the sins and ignorance of those to whom 
he was sent, their opposition to his precepts, 
their hatred of truth, and their reluctance to 
embrace those blessings, which in justice 
they had no reason to expect, and no means, 
in nature, to procuTe. The same perfect ac- 
quaintance he also possessed, with the design 
and import of the preceding revelation, its 
types, prophecies, and commands, the false 
glosses made on its contents, by the Jewish 
elders, and the miserable prejudices imbibed 
by those, whom they taught. These errors 
he detected and exposed, the sins of his 
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liearers he powerfully reproved, aod wi(h 
a magnetic constancy, in which all the 
opposition of the world could not produce 
^ momentary variation, he pointed out the 
way of life, with a force and evidence, 
wholly irresistible. 

Another circumstance that distinguishes 
the mission of Jesus, is the authority with 
which his doctrines were delivered. The 
people themselves remarked this circum- 
stance, and were astonished at it, " for be 
taught them,^^ says the sacred historian, ^ as 
one who had authority, and not as the 
scribes.'^ Mark i. 22. 

InteigM-eters differ in explaining what 
this authority was, but it consisted very 
clearly, in these three things : — 1. He taught 
mankind, without any di;gree of doubt and 
hesitation, with the air of one who knew the 
truth of what he said, and was perfiectly as- 
sured of what he spake. " Verily, verily, I say 
to thee, we speak that we do know, and tes- 
tify that we have seen.^^ 2. He taught his 
great lessons of morahty and religion, not as 
derived from the information of others, or 
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froiti the dictates of his^own reason^ but as 
immediately conveyed to him, from th^ 
source of hght and truth — from God himself. 
"Whatsoever I speak, even as the father 
said to me, so I speak/^ 3. He delivered 
his doctrine, on many occasions, as the pro- 
per author of it, as one who had a right to 
propose the terms of salvation, in his own 
name. I say unto you^ (is the formulary^ 
with which he prefaces his momentous in^ 
structions) — " He that believeth on the Son^ 
hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day — Be thou faithful unto deaths 
and I will give thee a crown of life," Nay^ 
he goes so far as to assert, expressly, " that 
he hath life in himself^ even as the Father 
hath life in himself," and though he says at 
the same time^ that he had this privilege 
given to him by the Father, and though he 
declares else where^ " that as* the Father had 
taught him, so he spake/^ yet there is no 
contradiction in these affirmations, for he 
tells us plainly, "All things that the Fa- 
ther hath, are mine, and I and the Father are 
one." These three circumstances constitute 
the proper authority of Christ^s doctrine. It 

was the authority of one, who spake from 
N n 
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conviction, who spake by the special ap- 
pointment of God the Father, who even 
spake by the virtue of his own essential 
righty from himself, and in his own name. 

St. James, in the 4th chapter of his 
Epistle, informs us, that in the church of God 
" there is one lawgiver, who is able to save 
and to destroy,^^ — that is, Christ. Christ, 
therefore, being the only lawgiver in his 
church, the gospel, . which contains his 
laws, must necessarily be the rule (rf 
/aith, .practice, and worship, to all, to whom 
it is made known. Whenever a rule 
of this nature is enjoined upon any man, the 
great question, naturally asked by him, is, 
by what authority am I required Xo conform i 
to this rule ? In matters of conscience^ 
even an illiterate man knows, that no being 
except God, has any right to prescribe to 
him rules of obedience — when God pre- 
scribes to him, the prescription is a law; 
when man prescribes to him, it is only ad- 
vice ; but between law and advice, the dif- 
ference, in this case, is infinite. i^ 

To believe a revelation which • is clearly 
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and explicitly propounded to us from the 
supreme being, is so much an act of rea- 
son, and of homage to his holiness and so- 
vereignty, that infidelity would be madness, 
and disobedience, treason. That the gospel, 
with all its preparations and appendages, is 
such a revelation, we have a series of evi- 
dences, and a cloud of witnesses, which 
nothing can resist. To obey the will of God, 
who is the eternal fountain and pattern of 
right and truth, who is also the creator and 
governor of the universe, must be the perfec- 
tion and happiness of every reasonable beings 
The commands of God, delivered in the 
gospel, are "holy, jusf, and good,^^ and ex- 
perience shews them to be adapted to our 
condition, and productive of our welfare. 

The conditions of salvation, proposed 
by the gospel, are, therefore, the very law of 
reason and nature, illustrated and improved 
by a heavenly teacher, enforced by his autho- 
rity, recommended by his love, and by the 
promise of his eternal favour. 

Yet, alas, when we turn our eyes tp the 
annals of religious history, is it not distre^- 
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has. been haitKlsed', that which haS respected 
the divine acceptance <rf hi» services, has dis- 
quieted hiS: hosomv>tbe ^]y)sf, and of all the 
fears that have chilled bis heatt, the most icy 
he has felt, have been his fears of God. 
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We are all agreed that every noian is 
bound to make an enquiry into religton ; and 
wherever arguments are fairly adduced^ 
and questions thoroughly explored by the 
powers of reason, there can be no danger to 
truth, or to the friends of truth ; for in every 
$dbli investigation, truth must have a decided 
advantage over falsehood. But . questions 
are not always soi. exploied* nor arguments 
always so adduced. Ingenuity Js not unfre^ 
quently employed in obscuring^ where it 
should illumine, and in perplexing, where 
it should clear ; thus^ instead of possessing in 
themselves a perfect indifference for every 
thing but known and well-attested truth, re- 
gardless of the place from whence it comes, 
or of that to which it seems to be going ; 
the concern of too many, is not the trial, 
but the support of their opinions, which can 
be, in many instances, no otherwise provided 
for, than by keeping the arguments in favour 
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of them always in view^ and by contriving to 
have those of a less benign aspect, overlooked 
or forgotten. The first and surest means of 
acquiring the good we seek, is our love and 
affection for the object. This quickens our 
industry, and sharpens our attention. On this 
account the love of truth hath always been 
recommiended by the masters of .wisdom, as 
the best means c^ succeeding in the pursuit 
of it, — hardly) any person suspects that he 
wants this love, yet there are few whom their 
'. confidence d©es ^not deceive, i We : ncnstake 
the love of .tmr .opinions for the iQom(fif 
iruthy because- we suppose our own opti- 
ons ^UCi /; : •:• 

: • / . ' - , . ■ . 

The fgrea^ impediment to our advance- 
ment in the knowledge and nature of. the 
Christian faith, appears then to be, that of 
adopting and espousing some favorite hypo- 
thesis ^ whereon to ^ect the gospel system. 
For every dispensation of true religion, con- 
sisting of means and end, the well adapting 
these to each other, produces what is called a 
system. 

Now this may be built either on an hy- 
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potbesis which is a supposed truth, or on d 
/act which is a r^l one, and many sys- 
terns of theology have been unwarily framed 
on the former model, to suit every man^s bent 
of mind, and frame of constitution. The indo- 
lent, the active, the enthusiastic, the phlegma- 
tic and the saturnine, have all their correspon- 
dent theories, — ^thus, the greatest dispute in 
the world is, which is the true religion ? for 
as the apostles upon Christ^s declaration that 
one of them should betray him, every one 
asked, is it I ?. so does every religion in the 
world, upon this question, which is the true 
religion, answer, it is I. The Jew says, his ; 
the Catholic, his ; the Protestant, his ; one 
Protestant, his manner of worship and pro- 
fession is best ; another, his ; and a third, 
his. 

- How is it possible to determine this 
controversy, concerning which, there have 
been such numerous altercations, and so 
many volumes written ? 

The decision lies in a narrow compass 
—it calls but for one steady look, in order to 
comprehend it completely. To distinguish 
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true religion from that which is erro- 
neous, we must bear in mind, that a success- 
ful search after religious truth, can be only 
expected, when we erect our system upon 
facts, acknowledged facts, as they are 
recorded in sacred scripture. " ^Tis not for 
me,^' says St. Austin, " to appeal to the 
council of Nice, nor you to that of Rimini, 
land to dispute under a prejudice. — I am not 
obliged to the authority of the one, nor you 
to the authority of the other. It is my opi- 
nion we should seek the church, not in our 
own words, but in the words of him who is 
truth itself. Let nobody tell me, I say this, 
or thou sayest that, but let them rather say, 
see what our Saviour saith — have we not 
the books of the Lord ? and are not both 
sides agreed upon their authority ? we be- 
lieve them, and we submit to them, therefore, 
there it is, that we must search for the 
church, and there debate the cause. Let us 
set all aside that is alledged, both by the one 
and the other, bating only what we have 
urged, from canonical scripture, for I must 
have the church proved, not by human rea- 
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son, but by the Divine oracles.^^* De Uni- 
tate Eccles. Cap. 2. 

* The rule of faith of the reformed episcopal cbarch 
is the written word of God. That of Romanists, to use 
their own words, is scripture and tradition. I con- 
fess that the uhwritteii word was the first rdle of chris- 
tians 3 and in the Second Epistle to thb Thes<!salonian8| 
the observance of verbal, no less than of written traditioD, 
is enjoined by St. Paul. But at the time wheu that 
Epistle was written, the canon of the New Testanieot 
was so far from being completed, that most probably, 
not one of the four Gospels, most certainly not all 
of them^ had been published. At the same period 
also, the Acts of the Apostles, the Revelation, the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and Romans, and Colossians, 
and Ephesians, and Hebrews, and Timothy, and Philemon, 
by St. Paul, the Second Epistle by St. Peter, the Epistie 
by St. James, and the three Epistks by St. John, were 
not in existence. The canon of the New Testament, 
upon the most liberal calculation, could not have con- 
tained more than the following Books ; — the Gospel of 
St. Mathew, the First Epistle of St. Peter, the Epistle 
to the Galatians, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
the Epistle to Titus, and the Epistle of Jude« 

The doctrines of Christianity were therefore first 
preached, and a church formed, before the Scriptures ; 
but the apostles, conscious how easily a thing is forgotten, 
which is not reduced to writing, how soon what depends 
upon memory becomes uncertain, and is variously repre- 
sented according to the passions or prejudices, or 
iiitei est^ of the r^porters^ thought fi% under the immediate 
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With respect to faith, the reformed 
church maintains, 

inspiration of God's Spirit^ to consign to writing, that 
word^ which was first spoken by mouth. Thus St. John 
expressly says, that his Gospel was written — " that we 
might believe that Jesus was the Christ the Son of God> 
and that believing we might have life through his name ;" 
(John XX. 31.) 

The Romanists themselves attempt to prove their 
peculiar doctrines from the scriptures, and admit that what- 
soever is contrary to them, ought not to be received for di* 
vine truth. Do they not acknowledge by this, that all neces- 
sary articles are contained in them ? if they say that ail 
their doctrines can be proved by plain scripture evidence^ 
then they must reject the necessity of unwritten tradi- 
tions, and acknowledge the scriptures to be a complete 
and perfect rule of faith. St. Paul exhorts all christians, 
to ** contend earnestly for the faith which was once deli- 
vered to the saints'* 3 and this particle, once, must 
condemn all additions, or why doth St. Paul say to 
Timothy, the scriptures are able to make him wise unto 
salvation ? Why doth St. Austin say, ^'Ea quae manifesto 
posita sunt in sacris scripturis omnia continent, quae 
pertinent ad fidem moreique vivendi ?*' Why does every 
one of the four evangelists, entitle their boo)£| the Gospel, 
if any necessary or essential part of the Gospel 
were left out of it ? Can we imagine that either they 
omitted something from ignorance, not knowing it to be 
necessary ; or knowing it to be so, intentionally con- 
caled it ; or out of negligence, did the work they had 
undertaken, by halves? If none of these things can 
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that man is a fallen, depraved, and ruined 
creature, involved in guilt, pollution, and 
misery. 

\yithout blasphfsmy be iipputed to them^ (considering they 
were assisted in this work by the Holy Spirit^) it clearly 
follows^ that erery one of them writ the whole Gospel of 
Christ ', I mean all the essential and necessary parts of it. 

Further, by what means can the true church 
be now known without the scriptures ? — I see ^ 
f:ompany of men who call themselves a church ; but a 
church must have a divine origin, ^nd therefore there is 
DO ascertaicing a church, wilhout seeing its charter ; for 
^ there can be no note or mark of its being a pure and un« 
corrupted church, but its conformity to the ipost anqient 
church of all, that is, the primitive and apostoliq. 

Traditions were highly esteemed among the Jew$. 
They were styleid law by the mouth, ih opposition to 
law in writing, and they were said to b6 lineally deduced 
from Moses and God himself, by a succession of oral 
deliverers. These traditions as they related to Christ, 
were of the following import* 1. When Christ CQOieth, 
no man can know, said tradition, whence he is. John 
vii. 27. But we, the Jews observed, are well acquainted 
both with this man's birth and parentage. 2, When 
a voice from heaven declared Christ to be the Son 
of God, in the presence of St. Peter, James, and 
John, they object against it, the tradition of the 
scribes — that Eiias must first come. Matt. xvii. 10. 
3« There was a general tradition, that Messiah was 
to abide for ever } but Christ declared, that he was 
to be lifted up^ and die an ignominious death. 
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That God so loved the world, as of his 
tender mercy to give his only son, Jesus 
Christ, for our redemption. 

4. The Jews believed that the Messiah would come in a 
triumphant manner^ and release them from subjection to 
the Roman yoke : and even the disciples were so fully 
possessed with this idea^ that after our Lord's resurrec« 
tion^ they immediately enquired — " Wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Ijsrael ?" 

Thus '' by teaching for doctrines the commandments 
pf men/' did the Jews> notwithstanding all the |nstmc- 
tioQ of their prophets^ and successive preceptors in 
dDty> in spite of miracles the most astonishing, and 
evidence the most conclusive, reject their Messiah, and 
with wicked hands, crucify the Lord of life and glory. 

Of the general tendency of traditions, to per- 
vert the plain and obvious meaning of scripture, our 
Saviour himself has given us a striking example, by 
expressly stating the text fir^t,-— the commandment of 
the law, "Honour thy father and mother"— then the 
Jewish doctrine derived from tradition, that if any man 
should say. It U Corban, or a gift, to his lather or 
mother, it had the force of a vow, and he was released 
from any obligation, to contribute to theit support, it 
being unlawful to convert to private use, that which 
was consecrated to God. 

Many of the errors of th^ Roman Church, originate 
from the same source as those of the Jews, viz,— a mis- 
placed confidence in the authority of traditions, the 
whole of her religion being conceived, or pretended to 
have issued from the fountain of apostoli^ purity j 
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That our blessed Lord willingly left 
the glory of the Father, was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, was born of the Virgin 

vyhtre^ it is evident to every man \yho reads ecde- 
ajas^Cal history, that many of h^r doctrines were origi- 
i^al^ derived from decrees of councils, many from Papal 
defii^itions, and many from the authority of some great 
mai^, so that we may ^pply here what Gregory Nazianzen 
said of Athanasius — " What pleased him was a law to 
mei) — what did not please him, was as a thing prohibited 
by laiW*" From whence, for instance, does the Roman 
<;burch derive her authority for the idolatrous use of 
linages^ the invocation of saints, the worship of the blessed 
yijrginj the celibacy of thS clergy, the vows of her mo* 
njaa^ip prders, male and female, and the performance of 
divipe service, in a language which ^flie people cannot 
luv^erstand? a practice plainly repugnant to the word of 
God, and the custom of the primitive church. I am 
confident, that the most learned antiquary, in the catho- 
lic communion, nay t]^t Baronius himself, were he now 
•f^live, could not produce one example, of any charch, 
city, or parish^ in all the world, for 500 years after 
Christ, where the sermons to the people were in one 
language, and the service in another. Even the Lateran 
council, held in the year 1225, makes this, decree — 
^'Quoniam in plerisque,** '^ because, in many parts, 
within the same city and diocess, people are mixed, and of 
divers languages, havings under one faith, different rites 
and ceremonies, we strictly command that the bishop 
of the said cities or diocess^ provide fit and able men, 
who, according to the diversities of their rites and Ian- 
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Mary, and at length, humbled himself, even 
to the defath of the cro^, for tis, miserable 
sinnei's, to the end that all, who with hearty 
repentance and true faifh, should come to 
him, might not perish but have everlasting 
life. 

That he descended into hell, (the place 
of thie dead) aild rose again the third day — 

guages, may celebrate divine services^ and administer 
the sacraments of the church." 

"Whatever is first," says Tertullian> "is true, 
whatever is more recent, is spurious." To the severe 
test of this primityre canon, we must bring the preten- 
sions of the Roman traditions, rejected by the Protes- 
tant church. The question is not, whether many of 
the Popish doctrines and practices be not of very remote 
antiqoity, but the real question is, whether they can claim 
such antiquity, as reaches to the age of approving apos- 
tolic aathority — Unless a chain can be constructed, 
which shall bind the modern church of Rome, to the pri- 
mitive church of Christ, the mere comparative antiquity 
of its peculiar tenets, will avail nothing. The connect' 
ing link will be wanted ; and let such tenets be intro- 
duced when they may, (since they cannot be shewn, to 
have existed from the beginning,) they sftand cdnvieted 
of novelty, and on that specific ground, they mdst be 
rejected as spurious. Against God and truth, there can 
lie no prescription, i( is therefore the duty of every 
man, to forsake ancient error$, for more ancient truths. 
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that he is now at the right hand of God^ I 
making intercession for his people. 

That being reconciled to God, by the 
death of his son, we may come boldly to the 
throne of grace, to obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in every time of need. 

That our heavenly Father will surely 
give his Holy Spirit, to them that ask him. 

That the Spirit of God must dwell in us, 
and that if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 

That by this divine influence we are to 
be renewed i;i^Jaiowledge after the image of 
him who creat^ us, and to be filled with 
the fruits of righteousness, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace. 

That being thus made meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light, " we shall 
sleep in the Lord,^^ and that when the 
last trumpet shall sound, this corruption 
shall put on incorruption, and that those 
who have done good, shall inherit eter- 
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nal life, and those, who have done evil, shall 
go into everlasting punishment/ 

These are the leading doctrines which the 
Church requires us to believe, as they are set 
forth in the Holy Bible, which, that they 
may be the more easily remembered, are 
brought together, into one short account, 
which is called *the apostles^ creed, or belief* 
It is called the creed of the apostles, because 
the things contained in it, were believed and 
taught by the apostles, and because the creed 
was composed, part in the time of the apos- 
tles, and part, \&ry soon afterwards. 

An enlightened and correct Jaith^ is the 
true and only firm foundation on which men 
can rest their hopes of pardon^ for sins, and 
acceptance with God. They must know 
and believe in God the Father^ as a, just 
and holy God, angry with sinners, and able 
to inflict the severest punishment, yet remem- 
bering mercy, and holding out pardon and 
reconciliation, by a wonderful means of his 
own providing. 

They must know and believe in God 
pp 
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the jSon, who came into the world to offer 
himself a sacrifice and propitiation, for the 
sins of mankind, and to purchase eternal 
redemption for them. 

And they must know, and believe in 
God the Holy Ghosts who, according to 
our Saviour^s promise, should be to them, 
and in them, the author of alHight, and life, 
godliness and virtue. All these points of doc- 
trine, constituted that gospel, which the 
apostles taught the world, and less than these 
they could not teach, in order properly to 
fulfil the next branch of their commission, 
which was that of 

Admittin|f mankind into covenant with 
God, by the rtfe of baptism^ in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Gfhost. 

Baptism was not a new thing to the 
disciples, for they had heard of John^s bap- 
tism. But now, in a more solemn manner, 
was this ordinance appropriated to the Chris- 
tian church, by our Lbrd, commanding his 
disciples, to use it after a peculiar and ex- 
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press form, " go ye and teach all nations/^ 
said the Saviour, " baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost/^ Baptizing them in, or* 
rather into the name, (not names) of the sa- 
cred Three, implied a professed dependence 
upon each, and a devoting of themselves to 
the service of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, separately and jointly, with a devout 
and humble acknowledgment of the work of 
each, in the accomplishment of man^s salva- 
tion — so that by using the form, which was 
thus prescribed by our Lord, the rite of bap- 
tism became an holy ordinance — a seal of 
the Gospel covenant, " an outward and visi- 
ble sign of an inward and spiritual grace.^^ 
The external washing, oy^^^^inkling with 
water, being emblematical, vand significant 
of that inward regenerating influence of the 
Holy Spirit, by which, from " being children 
of wrath. Christians are made the children of 
grace, become members of Christ, and in- 
heritors of the kingdom of heaven/' 

We are to observe, in these words, which 
our Lord thus commanded to be used in bap^ 
tism, the clearest and most irrefragable proof 
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of the doctrine of the trinity ; that is, of the 
proper deity of the Son, and of the distinct 
personahty and Deity also of the Holy Ghost, 
»for it would he absurd to suppose that a 
mere mafii or creature, or a mere mode, or 
quality of God, should be joined with God 
the Father, in the one name^ into which all 
Christians are to be baptized. Therefore, 
were there no other testimosl^ to the same, 
effect, in scripture, (of which, however, there 
are abundance,) we should have sufficient 
ground to consider the *^ confession of a true 
faith,^^ as consisting in acknowledging the 
glory of the eternal Trinity, and in the power 
of the divine majesty, worshipping the 
Unity. 

Our blessed Lord hath told us, that in 
the moral, as well as the material edifice, as 
is the foundation, so will be the building. 
" Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, that built his house upon a rock, and 
everjrone that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish mari^ who built his house upon the 
sand,^^ by which we learn, that it is on the 
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truths, which we are taught by Christ, and 
on them alone, that the Christian edifice is 
to be erected — to build on Christ, is to build 
upon a rock ; not to build upon him, is to 
build upon the sand, ^^ for other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ/^ 

And as all our pretensions to Christianity 
will be forfeited, by a want of reverence 
for the person, and a firm dependence upon 
the merits of its divine author, — so the claims 
of the professed followers of Christ cannot be 
supported^ unless their faith is exemplified 
by internal purity, and moral righteousness. 

Justification, by faith alone, built upon 
the doctrine of the redemption of mankind, 
by the death and sacrifice of Christ, was the 
great gospel principle, on which protestanisiti 
was founded. But some of the fanatics, in 
their abhorence of the Popish tenet of merit, 
were guilty of the most impious abuse of 
this doctrine, — first, by depreciating Akora- 
litj'', and secondly, by dispensing with it. 

Modern enthusiasts have, to a certain 
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extent, imitated this culpable example, for 
though they do not absolutely deny the ne- 
cessity of good works, yet by enforcing the 
performance of them, in a manner altogether 
devoid of energy, so little importance is at- 
tached to them, that they are considered by 
many, not as indispensable requisites, but 
mere appendages to the Christian profes- 
sion. 

St. Paul, after expatiating largely upon 
the mercy of God, manifested in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, puts this question to his 
reader, — " what shall we say then, shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound ?" 
which he answers by a strong negative, — 
" God forbid,^^ — he foresaw, that some might 
misinterpret his expressions, and he antici- 
pates their mistake. He is beforehand with 
them, by protesting against any such use 
being made of his doctrine. 

By way of shewing scripturally the ne- 
cessity of personal virtue, all the numerous 
texts, which exhort to holiness, and admo- 
nish us against sin, might be quoted, indeed 
every page of the New Testament. — " Not 
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every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
tliat doeth the will of my Father, which is in 
heaven/^ " If ye know these things, happy 
are ye, if ye do them/^ In both these texts, 
a reward attends the doing, a promise is 
annexed to works. 

Again, " whosoever,^^ says our Saviour, 
" shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mbther,^^^-thus he 
describes his friends, not even by the inti- 
macy of their intercourse with him, not by 
the tenderness of their attachment to his per- 
son, not by their sorrow on account of his 
approaching sufferings and separations from 
them — considered as their familiar compa- 
nion and associate, but by their obedience to 
him, as the teacher of morality, as the mouth 
of heaven, as the public minister of truth and 
virtue, " ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you,^^ 

In considering the terms of the gospel co- 
venant, there are two errors into which men 
are liable to fall — the first is, that when they 
hear so much of the exceedingly great kind- 
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ness of the offer, they are apt to infer that the 
condition on which it is made, will not be ex- 
acted. Against this error we ought to guard 
ourselves, most diligently, for it is not only 
false in its principle, but most pernicious in 
its application, its application being always 
to countenance us in some sin, which we will 
not relinquish. 

To prevent us from thus turning the 
grace of God into lasdviousness^ what can 
be more appropriate than the language of 
the following prayer : — " Stir up, we beseech 
thee, O Lord, the wills of thy faithful peo- 
ple, that they plenteously bringing forth the 
fruit of good works, may of thee be plente- 
ously rewarded, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.^^ The same sentiment is expressed 
by the church, in her homilies and articles — 
"Albeit that good works,, which are the 
fruits of faith, and follow after justification, 
cannot put away our sins, ajad endure the 
severity of God^s judgment ; yet are they 
pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively faith ; insomuch that by them a lively 
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faith may be as evidently known as a tr6t 
discerned by the fruit/* 12th Article. 

In the accomplishment of man^s salva- 
tioh, there are naturally and properly two 
essential qualities, — the cause and the con- 
dition ; the benignity of God, hath made us 
a most inconceivably advant^*eous ofifer, 
the Scriptures call it " glory, honour, im- 
mortality, eternal Hfe,** the greatest virtue that 
man ever attained, has no pretensions to such 
a reward ; nor can I mention a branch of 
duty, which is not liable to be impure in the 
motive, and imperfect in the execution ; or 
ar moral accomplishment, by which our en- 
deavours can found their hopes of acceptance 
upon any pretext, but extended mercy, and 
the efficacy of those means and causes, which 
have procured it, to be so extended. 

But a most kind offer may still be a 
conditional offer, and if a conditional offer 
is infinitely kind on the part of the benefacf* 
tor who makes it, and infinitely beneficial 
to those to whom it is made, gratitude will 
render the condition so much the more obli- 
gatory, for as an apostle tells us, " ye are 
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not your own, for ye are bought with a price, 
therefore he adds, glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit which are God^s/^ 

The name of Jesus is not to be tons, 
like the allah of the Mahometans — a tahs- 
man or an amulet, to be worn on the arm as 
an external badge, merely, and symbol of 
our profession, and to preserve us from evil, 
by some mysterious arid unintelligible po- 
tency, but, it is to be engraVen deeply on the 
heart, and manifest its effects on the life and 
manners. 

It is the grand, essential, practical €ha- 
racteristic of true Christians, that relying on 
the promises to repenting sinners, of accep- 
tance through a Redeemer, they have re- 
nounced and abjured all other masters, and 
have heartily and unreservedly devoted them- 
selves to God. This is indeed the very 
thing which baptism daily represents to us ; 
Kke the father of Hannibal, we bring our 
infant to the altar, we consecrate him to the 
service of his proper owners and vow in 
his name^ eternal hostilities, against all the 
enemies of his salvation. After the same 
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manner, Christians are become the sworn 
enemies of sin, they will hold no parley with 
it, they will allow it in no shape, they will 
admit it to no composition. The war which 
they have denounced against it, is cordial, 
universal, irreconcilable. But this is not 
all ; it is their determined purpose, to yield 
themselves without reser^^e, to the commands 
of their rightful Sovereign, by bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ. 

A second error, into which we are 
apt to slide, is, that when we think we have 
performed the conditions upon which the 
reward is offered, we attribute our obtaiif- 
ing it solely to our own performances, 
and not to that which is the beginning, 
and foundation, and cause of the whole, the 
kindness, and bounty of the original offer. 

This error, though it comes forward 
with a sober face, is perilous in the extreme, be- 
cause it dispenses with those principles which 
are absolutely necessary to form the Christian 
character, and claims the heavenly inheritance 
as a debt, which is bestowed upon us by an 
act of the most unmerited gi-ace. 
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Then, as tp moral virtue, if ibsA can save 
those who are not believers in «^us, it must 
fdlow, tiiat nmn never was lost» and that 
Christ need not have come into the world. 

To diew how clearly the church has given 
her dedi^ioB upion this imfKirtant pointy I beg 
to call the attention of the Kader to the %u 
Articjie: — ^' We are accounted rightecms be- 
fore <jiod, only for the merit of our Loi^ and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for 
our works or deservings: wherefore, that 
me are justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfcNrlj 
ZM more largely is expressed in the homily of 
justification/^ 

The Christian revelation is distributed 
into two great divisions, its doctrines and its 
precepte ; its doctrines are the fou&dationj 
upon which obedience to its precepts is 
established ; jts precepts furnish materials 
for the superstructure, which is to be raised 
ti^pon ^ ba^s of itA doctrines. It is the 
practice of the infidel, the sceptic, the 
modern pbilos(^her, to commend the moral 
preQq)ts c^ Christianity, whilst he discards 
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or neglects the articles <tf the Christian faith. 
But let lis not suffer ourselves to be deceiTed ; 
upon this plan we may practise morality, but 
it will not be Ghristjan morality. 

For it is not merely the things ^taught, 
Hie matter of the instruction,, which distin* 
guishes evangelical morality from all others, 
(though in this, indeed, as well as in all 
other respects, it is without a rival,) but it is 
di^iuguished still more signal ft/ by the 
principle on which it is taught, by the^iiu- 
datien on which it is established^ by the mo- 
tivi^9 which it brings with it to animate Ijbe 
heart of rthe agent, and to give activity and 
energy to his exertions. It is the first and 
giTeat conmiandment of the gospel, that we 
" love God,^^ wherefore ? " because he first 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propiti- 
ation for our dins.^^ It is the second great 
commaindment, that we " love our brethren,*^ 
wherefore is ;this again ? ^^ because God so 
loved us.^^ 

And if the nse of the affections in 
religion in general^ sffe conformable to 
reason, it will not require many words to 
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prove, that our blessed Saviour is the proper 
object of them* We know^ that love, grati- 
tude, joy, hope, trust, (the affections .in ques- 
tion,) have all their appropriate objects. But 
if these appropriate objects be not exhibited, 
it is perfectly unreasonable to expect that the 
correspondent passions should be excited. 
If we ask for love, in the case of an object 
which has no excellence, or desirableness ; — 
for gratitude, where no obligation has been 
conferred ; for joy, where there is no just 
cause for self-congratulation ; for hope, 
where nothing is expected ; for trust, where 
there exists no ground of reliance ; this would 
be to demand effects, without the means of 
producing them ; but is this the case here ? 
are we ready to say, in the language of the 
avowed enemies of our Saviour, — ^^ there is 
no beauty that we should desire him ?^^ Is it 
no obligation, that " he took upon him the 
form of a servant, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross V^ Is it 
no cause of joy, that to us is born a Saviour, 
by whom we may be delivered from the 
powers of darkness, and be made meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of. the saints in 
light ? Can there be a hope comparable to 
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that of our calling, which is " Christ in us 
the hope of glwy ?^* Can there be a trust 
to be preferred to a reliance on Christ Jesus, 
" who is able to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them/^ 

"Repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ," was the 
sum of the apostolical instructions. 

Faith in the sacred volume, is r^arded 
as the radical principle of holiness. If the 
root exist, the proper fruite will be brought 
forth, and the practical precepts of Christi- 
anity be no less pure, than its doctrines are 
sublime. 

Can the compass of language fur- 
nish ii^unctions, stricter in their measure, 
or larger in their comprehensions, than those 
with which the word of God abounds. 
"Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus,^^ — " ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.^^ Such are the 
scripture admonitions. If, therefore, we ex- 
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pect to be saved, by the Christian retigi on, we 
must prafctic^ morality upoii. Christian prin- 
ciples^* 

Paganism had its didactic codes, and 
they present views of great moral elevation. 
But though these systems of ethics remained 
for a^es, they stood in the midst of manners, 
ever degenerating, for want of religious doc- 
trine. Tiiey stood, but as the summit of a 
rock, from the sides of which, the v^etable 
mould has fallen, without soil to give root to 
a principle, or to support the bloom, and 
feed flie fragrance of a virtue. And what 
are the precepts of the gospel when heathen- 
ised, and stripped of their pecuKar sanctions, 
by that worldly wisdom, to which the preach- 
ing of the cross is foolishness ? they are com- 
mands, but no longer gospel conmiands. 
Man wants motives as much as direction ; 
his hopes and his feara are the sinewB of his 
actions. The heart of the whole system of 
Christian morality, is the love of Christ 
To take the morials of the ne^ testament, 
and to discard its faith, is to sever the ftee 
from the root, while it is yet in bloom. I'he 
hues may be admired, and the smeH be for a 
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time, as a field which the Loi^d hath blessed ; 
but their blossom shall go up as dust^ ba^ 
cause they have cast away the law of the 
Lord of Hosts, and despised the word of the 
Holy One of IstaeL 

To bring men to Jesus Christ, and when 
brought, to save them from their sins, and 
keep them steadfast unto the end^ in the faith 
and obedience of the gospel, was the 
great work of the n^inistry of the apostles, 
the desire of their hearts, and the labour of 
their lives; and this is the grand point 
aimed at by the reformed episcopal church* 
Of her strict conformity to the sacred writings, 
she has given, indeed, every reasonable 
satisfaction to mankind »* 

* An objector may say that all sects and parties 
appeal to scripture. 

This argument proves nothings because it proves 
too much, for it is equally aa argument against all 
rules* Heretics have appealed to reason^ therefore 
reasqn is no rnle« Some have pleaded tradition, there* 
fore tradition is not to be pleaded* Heathens havd 
appealed to universal Qonsent (all Asia and the world 
worshippeth Diana* Acts, xix* 27<) therefore, it Is not 
to be regarded* The later Arians pleaded the caunciln 
of Sirmiom and Rimini, therefore, councils are not to be 

R r 
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1st, By publishing an excellent trans- 
lation of the scriptures, and leaving- them free 
and open for all persons to judge, concern- 
ing the doctrines which they actually teach. 
This shews 

A firm persuasion that she is not afraid 
of any oppiosition in the word of God, to the 
articles of her religion. 

2. By not pretending to deliver the 
sense of scripture on infallible authority, but 

appealed to. Miracles have been pretended to by im- 
postors^ as signs of truth, therefore, true miracles are no 
proof. AH this objection is a transfering the fault from 
the men, and fixing it upon the faultless nile. Bat 
do not many, who pretend to follow scripture, deny 
the divinity of Christ ? what then ? — this is not for want 
of evidence in scripture, but from making and devising 
ways to avoid this evidence. Will any one dare to say 
that there was no clear evidence from the word of 
Christ and his miracles, ^^that they were of God;** 
because the Pharisees, and other unbelieving Jews, who 
conversed with him, and saw his miracles, and heard 
his word, did not acknowledge him as the Messiah ? 

It does not follow, that there is no truth in the 
world because there is much falsehood *, others may think 
themselves right as well as we, but the only Vay to talk 
to the purpose, is to examine the evidence in any con- 
troversy — to consideir not, who says, he is in the right, 
but who proves it. 
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requiring her members to examine for them- 
selves,, she removes all mistrust, for inquisi- 
tive men are always suspicious, where there 
is too much caution,* 

3. By constantly appealing to the 
primitive church, which believed the same 
doctrines, and expounded the scriptures in 
the same sense we do, (though the bible 
alone contains the rehgiop of protestants) she 
shews, that she posseses sufficient certainty for 

* The Scriptures are called the bread of life, the food 
of our souls, the. sight of our eyes, the judge of our 
wayfi, and I never can believe, that the people ought 
not to read, what God himself caused to be writ, or that 
they should be kept ignorant of the laws, which they 
are to be judged, and governed by. In explaining diffi- 
cult passages, the priests* lips are to preserve know- 
ledge, and it behoves private men to pay a due dif- 
ference to the sentiments of their Spiritual guides, that 
they may inform their judgments, and enable them 
to understand for themselves. Thus our Saviour 
taught his disciples, and thus the apostles taught the 
world, by expounding scripture to them, which does 
not signify merely to tell them what the sense of Scrip- 
ture is, and requiring them to believe it, but shewing 
them out of the scripture that this is, and must be, the 
true sense of it. 
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her faith — not an impossibility of erring, 
hut an assurance, that she does not err. 

Let us, in the next place, direct our at. 
tention to the excellent incorporation of doc- 
trinal and practical religion, which we have 
in our Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy. In 
the first of these, christian doctrines are em* 
bodied from scripture, in a brief, clear, and 
masterly compendium. In the second, they 
are illustrated, defended, and enforced. And 
in the last, namely, the Liturgy, they 
dre made the Vehicle of our daily addresses 
to the throne of grace ; and with- them we 
ascend to the presence of our Maker, 

Men are social beings, and when they 
are assembled in the temples of the Almighty, 
their natures and the community of their 
blessings and wants, require that they should 
offer a common worship. * 

In order to this, a form of prayer and 
praise is necessary. As a form is in the na^ 
ture of the thing requisite, so established 
forms have, in all ages of the church, been 
(esteemed most conducive, to the purposes of 
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public wor8hi|). They were used by God^s 
chosen people, in the service of the taber- 
nacle and the temple. They have the sanc- 
tion of the blessed Lord, they were adopted 
by the apostles and primitiye christians^ and 
have continued from that time to the present 
day. 

By such stated services the people know 
beforehand^ the sacrifice which is to be 
offered,— they have it, as it were, in their 
bands, — they unitedly bring it to the altar» 
and lay it thereon. It is their offering, as 
well as the priests^ ; here then may be obser- 
ved, the happy adaptation of our Liturgy to 
the social character ; whereas it is not easy fc^ 
us to conceive, how, having no such estab« 
lished services, we could assent to that, 
which we had never contemplated, or oflfer 
that, which we never possessed. 

Further, that the service of the sanctuary 
might be perfectly, social, the people have in 
it an active part ; responding in alternate 
verse, the praises of God, and the desires of 
men* 
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To adore together the Maker of all, for 
mercies in common enjoyed, to pray to God 
in company for mercies in common wanted, 
is a custom which carries with it, at fii'st 
sight, an air of beauty and decency. It is 
right, in itself, that private necessities, and 
private obligations, should be privately ex- 
pressed before God. It is right, in itself, 
that domestic prayer should implore, 
and domestic praise acknowledge do- 
mestic blessings; and it is also and for 
the same reasons right, in itself, that the 
public voice should cry to heaven for pub- 
lic mercies, and that those who enjoy the fe- 
licities of the same climate, the protection of 
the same laws, the possession of the same 
liberties, and the illumination of the same 
religion j should, together^ return their thanks 
to the. Almighty, for theifi. 

The propriety of this practice requires 
no laboured proof, I will not injure the sub- 
ject by a formal argument. 

Again, it is not only in one church, but 
in all, where the service of the common 
prayer is sociably performed. The same 
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prayers and praises, in the same words, are 
offered, perhaps, at the same hour, with the 
same faith, by ten thousand tongues, to the 
same God, and Father of all. Contemplate 
for a moment, on a Sabbath day, the public 
appearance of towns and villages, — ^the still 
street, the closed shop, the concealed mer- 
chandize, the deserted market, labourers re- 
leased from their weekly toil, the business of 
this world at a stand, all terrestrial pursuits 
making a solemn pause — the eyes of man- 
kind turned away at once from earth, and 
lifted up to heaven : Nobles, - Statesmen, 
Magistrates, Monarchs, falling down with 
Mechanics and Peasants, with ricjh and poor, 
before the throne of high heaven, exclaiming 
as with one voice, — " Behold oh Lord God 
omnipotent, our little distinctions all blended 
in thy presence, — here We are all equal, for 
here we are all nothing ; thine O Lord is the 
greatness, and the power, and the victory, 
for all that is in the earth, and all that is in 
the heavens, is thine — Thine is the kingdom, 
oh God, and thou art exalted as head over 
all.^^ 

To judge rightly of the Liturgy, we 
must notice also its purity and suitableness. 



It isiirdl khown that the settees of the 
church of Rome, from whose commimioa 
we separated, were mixed with super^tion 
and error. They contained, it is true, much 
that was good ; but they were at the same 
lime so filled with ceremonies, of man^s 
inveoition, and with doctrines repugnant to 
the gospel, that they were calculated to de- 
ceive those who adhered to them. In direct 
opposition to those services, we affirm diat 
the whole scope and tendency of our Liturgy, 
is to raise our minds to a heaveniy state, 
and induce us to look to Christ as the only 
foundation of a sinner's hope. 

Is faith in the Lord Jesus the way ap* 
pointed for our reconciliation with God ? to 
mari^ our affiance in his atoning blood, we 
ai^ every blessing for his name, and for 
his sake ; and if we call to mind all that we 
have heard or uttered, from the introductory 
sentences which are to prepare our minife 
for devotion, to the dismission prayer, which 
closes the whole, we shall be astonished 
at the wisdom, with which the Liturgy is 
adapted, to the edification of every member. 
There is no case that is overlooked, no sin 
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Utat is not deplored, no want that is not si>e- 
cified, no blessing that is not asked, yet 
\vhilst every particular is entered into, 
so far, that each individual may find his own 
circumstances alluded to, and his own 
wishes expressed, the whole is so carefully 
worded, that no person is led to express 
more than he Ought to feel, or to deliver sen- 
timents, in which he may not join with his 
whole heart.* 

^ There is one circamstance ia (he formation of the 
Liturgy which I have not sufficiently adverted to. 
The persons who composed it were men of a truly apos-* 
tolio spirit — unaffected by party prejudices, they en- 
deavoured to speak in all things precisely as the 
Scriptures speak. They did not indulge in specula- 
tions and metaphysical reasonings, nor did they pre- 
sume to be wise above what is written. They laboured 
to declare the truth in love, and they cultivated, in the 
highest degree, that candour, that simplicity, and that 
charity, that so eminently characterize all the apostolic 
writings — I mention these facts, because they will sa- 
tisfactorily account for those expressions, which to 
some^ who have not thoroughly considered the subject, 
seem objectionable, and will fully shew in what view 
we may, most conscienciously, repeat the language our 
reformers used. 

In our Burial Service, we thank God for delivering 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful worlds and 
8 S ^ 



Indeed, there is a minuteness in the 
petitions, tbat is rarely found, even in men's 
private devotions, and those very particulari- 
ties, are founded in the deepest knoi^ledge 



express a sure and certain hope of Che resoFreetion to* 
eternal lif^> together with a hope^ aho, that onr depart- 
ed brother rests in Christ. Of course it may happen^ that 
^ese expressions may be used over persons^ xvho, there 
may be some reasons to fear, have died in their sins^ 
and then the question is, how can we do this with pro« 
priety } — I answer, that according even to the letter of 
the words, the use of them may be justified, beeaoee we 
speak not of. Ast, but of the resurredionr to eternal 
life, and because, where we do not positively inow, 
that God has not pardoned a person, we may entertuo 
some measure of hope that he has. But taking the ex- 
pressions more according to the spirit of them, they 
exactly accord with, what we contiaoaliy read in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

In the first epistle to the Corinthiaa oburch, he 
says, '' I thank my God always on your behalf, that ia 
every thing ye are enriched by him, in all utterance and 
in all knowledge, even as the testimony of Christ was 
"clonfirmed in you, so that ye came ^hind in no gift, 
waitmg for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.*' Yet 
he instantly begins to condemn the same persons for 
their divisious and contentions, and afterwards teUs 
them, tbat '* they were carnal and walked not as saints 
J>ut as men'* — again, in the Epistle to the Phiiippians, 
after saying, *' I thank my God upon every remem- 
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of * men's spiritual necessities : — for instance, 
we pray to God to deliver us, not only in all 
time of our tribulation^ but in all time of our 
wealthy because we are quite as much in 

brancd of you> for your fellowship io the Gospel, from 
the first day until now, being confident of. this very 
thing, that he who hath begun a good work in you will 
perform it, until the day of Jesus Christ'* — he adds, 
''even, as it is meet for me to think this of you all,^ 
yet he cautions these very people against strife, and 
^ain glory, and mentions two by name, Eaodias and 
5yntych€(| whose notorious disagreements he was de- 
sirous to heal. Surely, then, if the Apostles, in dispirit 
o/* love and charity, used such language, knowing in 
what manner, and wkh what views, they spake, we need 
not hesitate to deliver ourselves with the same spirit 
and in the same latitude as they | leaving exceptions to 
him, who* ahme can tell what is the state of the soul, at 
the nrament of separation from the body, and will allot, 
te each individual, adequate punishments and rewards, 
at that day» when the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed. 

Another objection to the Liturgy, is orged from the 
damnatory clauses, contained in the Athanasian creed : 
but permit me to observe, that I think this creed does not 
express, nor ever was intended to express, so much as 
is generally supposed. 

The cteed say^, *' the Catholic faith, is this, that we 
worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity iu Unity, neither 
confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Substauce," 
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danger of being drawn from God by prospe- 
rity, as by adversity, and need his aid^ as 
much, in the one as the other. 

In tlie intercessory part of our devotions, 
our sympathy is called forth, in behalf of 
all orders and degrees of men, under every 
name, and every character that can be con- 



and then it proceeds, '^for there is one Person of the 
Father/* and sp on, and after proving the distinct Per- 
sonality of the Father^ of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost^ and their unity in the Godhead, it adds^ "so 
that in all things as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, 
and the Trinity in Unity is to b« worshipped. He, 
therefore, that will be saved, must thiis think of the 
Trinity.** Here are all the distinct parts of an arga- 
roeni, the position affirmed, the proofs adduced, the de- 
' duction made, and the conclusion drawn, in reference 
< to the importance of receiving and acknowledging that 
doctrine; from hence I infer, that the damnatory 
clauses should be understoocl only as applicable to the 
doctrine affirmed, and not extended to the reasoning ad* 
duced, in confirmation of it ; and if we believe that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is a fundamental article of the 
Christian faith, (which it most certainly is) we may, 
without any breach of charity, apply to that doctrine, 
what our Lord spake of the gospel at large — *' He that 
beliereth, and is baptized, shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not^ shall be damned.*' 
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ceived — we pray to God to str^igthen such 
as do stand, to comfort and help the weak 
hearted, and to raise up them that Jallj 
and finally to beat down satan under our 
feet. We intercede for all that travel by 
land or water, for all women labouring 
of child, we pray for the sick and dying, 
for the widow and the /lather less, and lest 
any should have been omitted, we beg of God 
to have mercy upon all men, generally, and 
more especially to forgive our enemies, per^ 
secutors, and slanderers, and to turn their 
hearts. In what other prayers, whether ex- 
temporaneous or written, shall we ever find 
such diffusive benevolence as this ?* 

* Far be it from our thoughts, to place the whole of 
our coofidexice in the mere form of religion. That 
sorrow for sio, which does not prompt the relinquish- 
ment of what it professes to lament, can have no other 
seat than the lip. We are required by the churchi to 
engage in her offices of devotion, not as performances to 
supply the place, but to secure the discharge of moral 
obligations ; not as exercises to consecrate, but to 
eradicate vice. Confession of sin^ and supplication for 
forgiveness, is calculated to create, and increase our 
conviction, of the need we have of moral amendment, 
and of the obligation we are under, to forgive those 
that offend us. 

Such is the moral process, which outward worship. 
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From the statement whkh has now beea 
tlia<)e, we may, I trust, clearly perceive that 
the doctrines and offices of the reformed 
churchy exhibit^ in a comprehensiye view^ 
the very essence of Christianity. Equally av^w 
to false philosophy, and fendful theories, 
^e draws her principles pure and un- 
BuUied from inspiration itself. What the 
Scriptures sanction not, she disdaimSj what 
they dictate^ she maintains and enforces, 
presenting to her m^nbers a ir<2/e, cmd jp#r« 

k an iDfttratnent of promoting. Prayer and praiso, if 
religion in the cliarcb, or the closet. Industry, from a 
*enie of duty, is religion in the shop, or in the field. 
Commercial integrity is religion in the mark. The 
communication of consolation, is religion in the house of 
mournings Tender attention, is xeligion in the chamber 
of sickness. Paternal instruction, is religion at the 
hearth. Judicial justice, is religion on the bench, 
Senatorial patriotism, is religion in the public council. — 

t 

in this manner, do the offices of devotion, by being 
periodically brought back to the breast, produce an 
efficacy upon the moral character, and at last settle in 
"the heart, so as to be e?er present to the mind» and 
uniformly operatire upon the conduct. They effisct, and 
inspire a meek, humble, modest, sober piety, equally 
remote from the coldness of a formalist, the self-impor- 
tance of a systematic dogmatist, and the unhallowed 
-fervour of a wild enthusiast. 
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feet system of moral conduct, which (whiTst 
novelties are daily starting up in the land,) 
unchanged by the vicissitudes of popular 
opinion, serve as an abiding beacon^ ta 
guard the flock of Christ, against the de* 
kuHve glare of all &Ise lights. 

By tl^ unmerited and boundless good- 
ness of Almighty God, a scheme of duty, i» 
therdbre proposed for our acceptance, every 
part of which ian useful and delightfuL 

As we act our various parts upon the 
stage of time, religion shews a regard for the 
sorrows of man, tender, soothing, and sup- 
porting. The poor, the sick, the outcast^ 
the friendless, and the disconsolate, acknow*r 
ledge her as their patron. To aid the suffer* 
ers in this vale of tears, she furnishes the 
peace, the patience, and the fortitude of 
piety. 

But the most important consideration is^ 
yet to be suggested, a consideration infinitely 
awful and glorious. There is an hereafter, — 
a future retribution, when the misery of sin, 
begun here, will continue through ages 
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which cannot end, and virtue blossom, With 
life and happiness, for even 

With respect to these amazing pro^>ecta, 
philosophy knows nothing, threatens no- 
thing, promises nothing. To philosophy, the 
invisible world is an unknown vast, over 
which, like the raven, sent out of the ark, 
she wanders with a wearied wing, seeking 
rest, but finding none. To her exploring eye, 
the universe is an immense and trackless 
ocean, without soundings and without a 
shore ? 

And who that has within him one spark 
of soul, can endure to think of coming forth 
as a flower, and fading away, of fleeing as a 
shadow, and passing with all his eager enter- 
prises, and humble triumphs^ into the sullen 
region of annihilation, destined to receive 
and wrap him in eternal and oblivious 
night. 

How cheerless must be the heart of him 
whose terrestrial hopes have reached their wall 
and closed their flight for ever? who can 
bear to find that his breath is going fi*om him, 
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but the man, who is promised a revival to a 
yet more aniinated existence, than he has 
hitherto known? Who can endure to see 
himself upon the point of being turned out 
of this garden of God, to behold the angel of 
death coming to drive him out, to feel him 
laying his hand upon him, and hastening his 
lingering, struggling nature awayj who can 
bear this banishment, but he who is able to 
fix the eye of faith upon the gate of another, 
and yet a fairer paradise, standing open to 
receive him ? 

To the stings and disquietude of the 
last hour, the Christian is a stranger. That 
book which God has put into his hand, in- 
forms the good man, upon what con- 
ditions sinners are foi^iven, and ^^all in 
Christ shall be made alive,^^ conditions, in 
the discharge of whidh will infallibly spring 
the peace of au approving mind, the dignity 
of conscious virtue, the retreat of glooiny 
apprehension, and the dawn of radiant hope» 
— ^the star of immortality , to sustain his 
sinking confidence, upon the bed of"^ death, 
to dispel the darkness of the grave, and 
lighten his steps, into a wiorld of future 
being. t t 
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Thus supported, multitudes have walked 
through the dark valley of the shadow of 
deaths without fearing any evil. Thus armed 
they have triumphed over the king of terrors, 
in his most frowning and tragical forms. 
The soundness of their religious principles, 
and the hope of immortal happiness, have 
proved stifficient to subdue the fear of axes, 
and of flames, and left the persecutor discon- 
tented with his cruelty, and baulked of his 
vengeance. 

Such are the glorious effects of that faith, 
which is held by the sounds and apostolic 
branch of the Christian church, established 
in this kingdom. 

How high then is our responsibility, and 
how great will be our delinquency, if either 
with Galliots temper, " we care for none of 
these things,^^ or by forming to ourselves 
new and various paths^ capriciotusly de- 
part from the excellency of our doctrinal 
code, and the equal excellence of our devo- 
tional service, which for the evangelical pu- 
rity of its sentiment, and the majestic sim- 
plicity of its language, is most justly placed 
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in the very first rank of uninspired compo- 
sitions. 

Let us not forsake that Christian 
communion, where providence has placed 
us, and where the light of the gospel is 
interwoven with the whole texture of her 
faith and worship. 

Let us seriously reflect upon the value 
of the blessings which we enjoy ; and of the 
guilt we incur, either by neglect or abuse^ 
contempt or desertion oi them — in any of 
these cases we contract sin, and I need not 
say, that the consequence is wrath. 

Our Saviour has told us, that ^^It must 
needs be that oflences come,'' but he leaves 
tliis for our consideration, " Woe to that man, 
by whom the offence conieth/' To avoid 
this woe, vre pray in our Litany, — that " from 
dXlJalse doctrine j heresy^ and schism,^^ the 
Lord would deliver us. Let us then exhibit in 
our lives, what we express with our lips, and 
cordially unite in building up our waste 
places t and strengthening our Spiritual 
Zion, by endeavouring to realize that perfect 
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condition of the visible church, of which, (ds 
it existed in the days of apostolic purity, in 
the full glory of its nature, and happiest in- 
fluence of its power,) the pencil of inspirar 
tion hath left us this picture, " They who 
gladly received the word were be^tized, and 
they continued ste<tfastly in the apostles 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers/^ Acts ii, 41, 48. 
And as it is undoubtedly out duty^ to 
strive to bring ^* all estates of men, to oi» 
fold, under one shepherd, Jesus Christ our 
Lord,** — ^let every member of the church in 
his vocation and ministry, r^ulate his con- 
duct, by that unerring standard of religious 
perfeqtion, the word and will of God, that 
by holding the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience^ and preserving the unitp 
of the Spirit 9 in the hondof peace^ he 
may i^omiqend right belief, by virtuous 
practice, so that his example, as well as his 
arguments^ may propagate the truth. 



Ilemiog And 8oD| Frintcn, Stourbridge. 
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